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THE OUTLOOK. 


HRISTMAS naturally absorbs all activities 
and gives the keynote to all thoughts at this 
season. The Christian Union does not hesitate, 
therefore, to surrender considerable space to articles 
which have a distinctly Christmas flavor. One 
writer brings before our readers a picture of Paris 
during the Christmas season, and another, who has 
several times held the attention of our readers, 
gives an account of the day as seen through the 
_ eyes of a foreign resident in India. The first 
part of a Christmas story by Mr. R. W. Raymond 
will be warmly weleomed by those who remember 
his charming story of last year. Professor 
Pratt takes up the practical and much-diseussed 
subject of congregational singing. Our Boston 
correspondent gives some account of the recent 
school election in that city, and another corre- 
spondent reports the Forestry Convention recently 
held in Atlanta. In the Home Mrs. Rose Terry 
Cooke contributes a Christmas meditation under 
the felicitous title of “Only a Song.” Agnes L. 
Carter describes a Christmas festival, and Miss 
Scovil furnishes practical suggestions for the deco- 
ration of the Christmas tree. In Our Young Folks 
Mrs. Lillie tells a pleasant story of “ How Miss 
‘Perky Previous’ Made a Christmas,” and two 
other Christmas stories will carry to our young 
readers something of the meaning of the pleasantest 
and sweetest of all our holidays. In the Sunday 
Afternoon the Rev. Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst 
preaches an appropriate sermon to the constituency 
of The Christian Union readers on “God's Christ- 
mas Gift.” 
* 
Several interesting facts were brought out last 
week in the investigation of trusts which is being 
carried on in this city by the Committee of the 
State Senate. The most important point made in 
defense of “‘ combinations ”’ was that of Mr. F. B. 
Thurber, that they tended to improve the quality 
of the products. When the same schedule of prices 
is offered by all manufacturers, dealers naturally 
buy of the one who makes the best goods, and thus 
the manufacturers are forced to compete with each 
other in raising the quality of their goods instead of 
in lowering their prices. But for most of the com- 
binations which were examined, and especially for 
those which had passed under the control of trusts, 
no such defense could be offered. ‘The secretary 
of the Sugar Trust testified that that organization is 
now running half a dozen refineries and has ten 
dead ones. The representative of the Cuvtton 
Bagging Trust, who declared that a trust was merely 
“a sympathetic movement,” stated that there was 
machinery in this country to turn out bagging 
sufficient to cover a crop and a half of cotton. 
When asked if the monopoly pensioned the laborers 
when it closed a mill, he answered that the * sym- 
pathetic movement did not extend to the laborers.” 
When asked as to the average wages, he replied 
80 or 90 cents a day. Before the monopoly was 
established the price of bagging ranged from six 
and a half to seven cents per yard. It is now twelve 
and a half cents. In commenting upon the investiga- 
tion the “ Evening Post” frankly admits that the 
doctrine of the old political economy regarding the 
sufficiency of free competition to protect the public 
from extortion must be given up. The “ Post” 
even goes so far as to hold that the profit to which 
any industry is rightfully entitled is “the return 
that would be yielded under the influence of 
absolutely free competition, under which nine-tenths 


of mankind must always earn aliving.” Very few 
anti-monopolists demand anything more. It was 
the fact that the railroads, gas companies, ete., were 
. in many sections extorting profit which amounted to 
from twelve to twenty per cent. on the capital it 
would cost to replace them, that gave rise to the 
anti-monopoly movement, which the “ Post”’ for- 
merly so strenuously resisted. 


The final and official returns of the popular vote 
in the Presidential election afford an interesting 
study. The increased vote in all the States over that 
four years ago indicates how much greater popular 
interest is taken in an election in which principles 
and not merely offices are at stake. But the in- 
crease in the five States which were believed to be 
doubtful—New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Indiana, and Michigan—was so exceedingly marked 
as to show that the election was decided not so much 
by changes of voters from one party to the other as 
by the hardest of hard work by the party organiza- 
tions to get out the full vote. In New York State 
the vote cast for Mr. Blaine was but 6,500 greater 
than the vote cast for Mr. Garfield, while that cast 
for Mr. Harrison was 88,000 greater than that cast 
for Mr. Blaine. In New Jersey Mr. Blaine’s vote 
had shown an increase of 2,900 over that in the 
previous election; Mr. Harrison’s vote shows an 
increase of 21,000; in Connecticut, where the pop- 
ulation is practically stationary, Mr. Blaine’s vote 
showed a falling off of 1,100, Mr. Harrison's an 
increase of 8,600; in Indiana Mr. Blaine’s vote 
showed an increase of 6,300 over the enormous vote 
cast in that State for Mr. Garfield, and as this 
vote was almost equal to the total male population 
over twenty-one years of age in 1880, it was be- 
lieved that there was scarcely a single eligible 
voter in the backwoods anywhere who had not been 
brought to the polls. Nevertheless Mr. Harrison’s 
vote shows an increase of 2,500 over that cast for 
Mr. Blaine. In Michigan the increase shown at 
this election was 43,000 as against 7,300 four years 


ago. 
* 
* 


The Democratic gains were almost as great as 
the Republican : 


Democratic Democratic 
Increase in 1384, in 1333. 
New York 28,600 72, 
New Jersey, 8,300 23,700 
Counecticut, 2,700 7,700 
Indiana, . 19,500 16,000 
Michigan, 18,000 64,000 


The inerease in Michigan this year is not as sig- 
nificant of the popularity of tariff reform as might 
at first appear, since the Greenback vote of 
42,000 four years ago was in the main added to the 
Democratic column. But the Democratic gain in 
the Eastern States is even more significant than 
appears on the surface, since the Democratic gain 
was almost exclusively in the cities which are 
labor centers, and where alone the population of 
the Mastern States is increasing. Regarding the 
Prohibition vote in these hotly contested States, it is 
significant to notice that in New Jersey and Michi- 
gan, where the Republican party had passed local 
option laws, the Prohibition vote increased but 
eighteen per cent., while in Indiana and Connecti- 
cut, where neither party had identified itself with 
temperance reform, the Prohibition gain was one 
hundred and sixty-four per cent. As a matter of 
poliey it behooves the Republican party to indorse 
local option and so give to every local community 
the right to free itself from the saloon. 


We hope that we are mistaken in seeing, in a 


variety of circumstances, indications of a reluc- 


politicians in both par- 
ties to prosecute very vigorously any inquiry into 
the bribery and corruption of the last Presidential 
campaign. An investigation by the Grand Jury in 
Indiana is hardly well under way before it is an- 
nounced that the Grand Jury has to be adjourned, 
and for a time dispersed, to enable the judge to 
hold court somewhere else. Then comes the news 
that the United States District Attorney has sud- 
denly resigned his post, after having undertaken the 
prosecution. In Congress there is no prospect of an 
investigation, because it is said the session will not 
belong enough. Instead, a bill has been introduced 
disfranchising both bribe-takers and bribe-givers. 
but making no provision for the detection of bribery, 
and none for any more effective prevention of it. 
It is at least a question whether any law which puts 
the giver and taker of bribes under the same con- 
demnation does not defeat itself, by making it im- 
possible to get legal evidence on which to base a 
conviction. Meanwhile we observe that the emi- 
nent men who have been charged, by apparently 
responsible accusers, of making up a corruption 
fund, knowing the uses to which it was to be put, 
have not been in haste to demand an investigation. 
Mr. Dudley, whose letter directing the division of 
“ floaters in blocks of five’ has made him so famous, 
has not yet put in an appearance iu Indiana to 
demand a trial. Mr. John Wanamaker, who is 
charged with having made a large ,contribution for 
the purpose of buying votes, and with expecting a 
Cabinet position in recompense, has not called on 
either church or State for any inquiry into the facts. 
Neither have Senator Quay, of the Republican Com- 
mittee, nor any of the associates of Mr. Brice on 
the Democratic Committee; and both Committees 
are under grave suspicion of having used the funds 
intrusted to them for other than leyitimate expenses. 
So far it is only the newspapers that are clamoring 
“for an investigation, and chiefly the more partisan 
of the press are significantly silent, while a Con- 
gressional investigation is apparently not to be 
nndertaken at all, and obstacles are thrown in the 
way of a judicial investigation. We repeat that we 
desire to believe that all these circumstances are 
capable of an innocent interpretation, but, in the 
absence of such an interpretatiun, they certainly 
have a suspicious look. 
29 

The deliberations of the commission appointed by 
Governor Hill to revise the excise laws of the State 
of New York register the advance of public 
sentiment in the direction of temperance reform. 
The President of the National Protective Associa- 
tion made manifest in his testimony that the liquor 
interests recognize that they must either bend or 
break. He told the Commission that he, too, 
favored a “reasonable” license fee, and when 
asked what he deemed such replied. » Two or three 
hundred dollars.” Mr. Adulph Nelson. another 
representative of the liquor men, tuld the Commis- 
sion that if the State were given a law that- is 
approved by the citizens in the locality it is to affect 
we should have the liquor dealer out of polities. 
An this statement, however, it must not be supposed 
that he committed himself to the doctrine of local 
option, as this seems to be the one measure which 
the saloon interests will have none of. They are, 
however, ready to concede that public sentiment 
now demands that the saloons shall be lessened in 
number and that a much higher fee shall be re- 
quired of those selling distilled liquors than those 
selling merely wine and beer. The Commission 
has fixed the minimum fee for the sale of all 
liquors in cities of over 50,000 at $300 ; in towns at 


$100. For the sale of beer and wine the minimum 
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fe@is $60 in cities and $40 in towns. The maximum 
fees are usually about double the minimum. Three 
hundred dollars, the fee agreed upon for a general 
liquor license in cities, was that proposed by the 
Crosby bill vetoed last spring. But the most radical 
action which the Commission has taken is the 
adoption of a resolution taking away from Excise 
Commissioners the power to renew licenses which 
have been revoked, or to grant others until the 
tiumber of saloons is reduced from the present ratio 
of one saloon to 214 people to that of one saloon 
to 500 people. If this recommendation, acceptable 
to a commission composed of Democrats as well 
as Republicans, representatives of the liquor inter- 
ests as well as two temperance reformers, shall be 
sanctioned by the Legislature and the Governor, 
it will accomplish quite as much as the High License 
bill which was vetoed at the last session. But, in 
our judgment, the fees proposed are far too low to 
entitle the measure to rank as a High License bill. 
* * 
* 


The “Voice” in a recent number contains a 
significant article entitled “ Prohibitionists Not Op- 
posed to Restriction.” In this article the “ Voice” 
declares itself in favor of the abolition of the license 
system, and, if we understand it right, the abolition 
of all tax on the liquor business. In the absence of 
prohibitory sentiment sufficient to enact and enforce 
total prohibition, it would favor such restrictive leg- 
 jslation as the prohibition of Sunday selling, of sell- 
ing after midnight or to drunkards and minors, the 
opening of a saloon within 200 yards of a church or 
a schoolhouse or in any election distriet or town 
where there is already one saloon to 500 inhabit- 
ants, and the like. We are very glad to record 
this indication .of an inclination on the part of 
Prohibitionists to unite with other temperance men 
on some other basis than that of total prohibition. 
We are doubtful ourselves about the practicability 
of such legislation as the “ Voice” proposes uncon- 
nected with a license system, and we disbelieve in 
toto in the theory of Prohibitionists that a tax on any 
business implies any sanction or support for it. But, 
speaking for those who are not Prohibitionists, we 


venture to pledge their co-operation in any practica-_ 


ble plan that can be devised for reducing the number 
of saloons and for getting rid of them altogether at 
the earliest practicable moment. Our objection to 
the Prohibitory party is not that it repudiates a 
license system, nor is it based on our own faith or 
desire for a high license system. But the first 
thing essential to success in fighting the saloon is 
- a union of the enemies of the saloon, and the only 
way in which the enemies of the saloon can possi- 
bly unite is, as we have heretofore said, according 
to the American plan, by which the majority gov- 
ern. The temperance men in Maine, Iowa, and 
Kansas who do not believe in prohibition never- 
theless co-operate with those who do, in maintaining 
prohibition because the Prohibitionists are in a 
majority in those States. In Georgia hitherto the 
Prohibitionists who do not believe in local option 
have united with those who do, in maintaining that 
system, because that system has a majority of tem- 
perance men in its favor in that State. What we 
want to see in the States of New York, Ohio, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, etc., is a common agreement 
by all opponents of the saloon, and this can be 
secured only in one of twd ways: either the 
majority must yield to the minority or the minority 
must yield tothe majority. The latter is the Amer- 
can plan. But the Prohibitionists refuse to adopt 
it. If it is true that high license strengthens and 
intrenches the saloon, we should find that out by 
experiment a great deal quicker than by argument ; 
and when we have found it out, the Prohibitionists 
may be sure that all other enemies of the saloon 
_would join them in breaking up the experiment 
and trying something else. In union is strength. 
So long as the saloons are united and the temper- 
ance men are divided, the saloon will be the victor. 


Out of the rather confusing statement of figures 
afforded by our Boston ,correspondent—confusing 
because, except to experts, political bookkeepifig is 
always confusing—some significant lessons may be 
gathered easily; others not so easily. It is clear 
that women voted, and in large numbers. The rain 
did not prevent. Speaking roughly, about 17,500 
women votes were cast as against about 63,500 
votes by men. No difficulty was anywhere experi- 
enced in their voting ; nowhere were they obstruct- 
ed or insulted; everywhere treated with respect 
and even gallant courtesy. As to the incidental 
evil apprehended from woman’s suffrage, that it 
would be inconsistent with her dignity and her 
honor to go to the polls, this election does not con- 
firm the apprehension. If this apprehension would 
ever be liable to be realized, it would be in an elec- 
tion embittered by a sectarian battle between 
Protestant and Roman Catholic on the school 
question. Some other questions, however, this 
election does not answer. It does not tell us how 
many of these women wished to vote; how many 
voted under protest, because the privilege given to 
all women became a duty imposed on all. Nor does 
it make it clear that the result was materially dif- 
ferent from what it would have been if the election 
had been left to be determined by men. Im so far 
as there was a difference, it would appear, at this 
distance from the scene, to have been more influ- 
enced by sectarian considerations and by unreason- 
able prejudices than ordinary elections; but also to 
have been more free from corruption and from 
trading. We do not learn, either from our corre- 
spondent or from an examination of the daily 
papers, that there was anything of either among 
the women voters of Boston in this election. 

* * 
* 

The election also makes it tolerably clear that 
any even imagined attack on our common school 
system will be resented at the polls. The issue was 
in this ease, indeed, considerably confused. The 
Roman Catholics had not made an attack on the 
schools. But they were thought to have done so; 
and there was some ground for the opinion. Roman 
Catholic ecelesiastics who were more zealous than 
wise had in times past made an open and avowed 
attempt to compel all children of Roman Catholic 


parents to leave the public schools and go into | 


parochial sehools. ‘They had thus aroused a suspi- 
cion, which we are persuaded is unjust ahd untrue, 
that all Roman Catholics are unfavorable to the 
public school system. When a perfectly reasonable 
complaint was made against the untrue statement 
of a text-book on the subject of indulgences, Prot- 
estant prejudice was ready to be fired. Some No- 
Popery apostles were ready to fire it. The decree 
went out to allow no Roman Catholic to be elected on 
the School Board, which had, however, already a fair 
representation which held over. Against this un- 
just and irrational crusade against Roman Catholics 
as Roman Catholics many Protestants arrayed 
themselves. The more liberal Protestant clergy 
had no sympathy with the crusade or the crusaders. 
Thus the issue was decidedly “ mixed.” But the 
mere suspicion, unjust and irrational though it was, 
that the public school system was in danger 
sufficed to bring ou! over 11,000 women to sustain 
it. It is safe to say that if it really had be in 
danger, their vote would have been not merely in- 
creased but multiplied, and it is not safe to assume 
that the vote against the schools would have approx- 
imated the vote actually cast in this election for 
Roman Catholic and Democratic nominees, who 
claimed themselves, and were claimed by their 
friends, to be as loyal to the schools as their com- 
petitors, only determined to preserve them in a 
tolerant spirit and upon a non-sectarian basis. That 
any such issue should have arisen we cannot but 
regard as unfortunate and threatening to the peace 
of the country and to the integrity of the school 
system. For this the No-Popery cry was largely 
responsible. They that cried have unconsciously 


done what they could to strengthen the hands of 
that party in the Church of Rome which desires to 
divide the school funds and the schools. But we 
do not believe that intolerance in either communion 
will bring about so great a disaster. 

* * 


The English occupation of Egypt brings nothing 
but complications and vexations. Two weeks ago 
Lord Randolph Churchill sprang a mine under the 
Ministry and nearly secured a vote against it, 
which would seriously have weakened its prestige. 
The thorn which he used on that occasion was the 
condition of affairs at Suakim. This port on 
the Red Sea has for months past been held by a 
small number of English troops and besieged by an 
army of about 2,000 dervishes, who keep up a per- 
sistent land blockade, making no assaults, but firing 
from their forts on everybody who ventures out 
the city lines. The English lose only five or six a 
week, but they are weary and disheartened, and the _ 
English people are beginning to feel that some- 
thing ought to be done ; either the troops ought to 
be recalled or they ought to be reinforced. The 
latter course has been chosen, but the Ministers 
refuse to give any information as to what they are 
doing. Last week the situation was rendered seri- 
ous by a new complication. The Madhi and Os- 
man Digna have sent word to England that Stanley 
and Emin Pasha, the successor of General Gordon 
and the Governor of the Soudan country, are in 
their hands as prisoners, that they can be ransomed 
by abandoning Suakim, and that if the English do 
not accede to these conditions the prisoners will be 
put todeath. Atfirst the claim of the Madhi that 
Stanley and Emin Pasha were in his hands was not 
credited, but the impression gains ground that it is 
the fact. Among the evidences forwarded as proof 
of the claim are a packet of cartridges such as are 
used by Stanley’s men, and a correct copy of a let- 
ter whic’ Stanley carried from the Khedive to 
Emin Pasha. There is an undercurrent of feeling 
in England that the only rational way out of the 
present complication is to abandon Egypt, but there 
is very small likelihood that any such policy will be 
pursued. Meanwhile the world will wait with 
intense anxiety to learn the fate of one of the 
most eminent and courageous explorers in history. 

* * 

Now that Germany has started upon a vigorous 
and aggressive colonial policy, she bids fair to outdo 
the French in intrigue and the English in arbitrari- 
ness ; for it must be conceded that in their dealings 
with semi-barbarous peoples the great nations of 
Europe have displayed for the most part a spirit 
and aim the very opposite of Christian. It is a 
great misfortune that the interests of civilization 
are not better served by the civilized nations, and 
that the first object-lessons which are set before semi- 
barbarous peoples teach them in a new form the 
principles of action with which they are already 
familiar. Germany is just now taking the lead in 
this direction, and the Samoan Islands, a group of 
rocks in the South Pacific, have been the seene of 
the last bit of intrigue. If the reports are to be 
trusted, German emissaries have stirred up a civil 
war, assisted in the dethronement of the formal 
king, established a rebel on the throne, overawed 
the population, and practically made themselves 
supreme by putting the government into the hands 
of their tool. This is a method of interfering in 
the domestic affairs uf other people with which the 
Great Powers are entirely familiar. They have 
tried it again and again, and generally with success. 
It is not the business of this country to act as a 
guardian for the people of Samoa, any more than 
it was its business to protect the people of Madagas- 
car from the aggressions of the French. The 
American consul, however, appears to have taken 
a hand in the game without authority from the 
Government, and to have been outwittgd by the Ger- 
mans. In company with the English consul, the 
American representative advised the legitimate 
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king against making any stand against the rebels, 
and when this advice had been followed by disas- 
trous results, both consuls promptly left him to his 
fate, contenting themselves with formal remon- 
strances to the German Government. The Ameri- 
can consul had even gone so far as to proclaim an 
American protectorate over the Islands. The story 
is an extremely discreditable one so far as Germany 
is concerned, but it is unfortunately very much of 
a piece with the course of the Great Powers in deal- 


ing with weaker States. 
* * 


* 

A similar story comes from the Eastern Coast of 
Africa, just now one of the focal points of diplo- 
matic, commercial, and military activity. The 
German East African Plantation Company opened 
. business a year ago, with certain trading privileges 
and a small amount of territory as capital. A few 
months later an English trading company started 
into the same business, in the same locality, with 
practically the same capital. It required no ex- 
traordinary foresight to predict the result. Each 
company, intent upon its own profit, resented the 
interference of the other, and the Arabs, mindful 
probably of a good deal of current history, and un- 
able to make fine distinctions between the flags of 
trading companies and the flags of invading foreign- 
ers, resented the interference, banded together, and 
with more or less violence drove the Germans on 
shipboard. The next step, of course, was the send- 
ing of German and English squadrons to the scene, 
a blockade of the coast, and the usual amount of 
bombarding and destruction of life and property. 
What the result of this triangular complication will 
be is as yet uncertain. 


* * 
* 


At a meeting of those interested in the estab- 
lishment of a Woman’s Annex to Columbia College, 
held last week, reports were read which gave prom- 
ise that within a year this metropolis, with its pop- 
ulation of upwards of two millions, will no longer 
be without an institution for the higher education 
of women. The action of the college trustees has 
been uniformly conservative. They are to-day far 
from being ready to follow the example of the mass 
of the younger institutions in the West, and open 
their doors to women on the same terms as to men. 
As Mrs. Meyer stated it, in her report last week, 
the friends of the education of women have always 
found the front door of Columbia barred against 
them, and have only gained admittance by “a side 
door, a kind of ladies’ entrance.” The most radi- 
eal step taken by the trustees at any time was 
three years ago, when they granted to women, who 
passed the same examinations as men, the same 
degrees. This was a concession greater than has 
been obtained by the women’s colleges in Oxford or 
Cambridge in England, or by the Harvard Annex. 
Last summer the Columbia trustees authorized the 
establishment of a Columbia Annex, provided a 
suitable building should be secured and satisfactory 
arrangements be made with the individual pro- 
fessors. This last condition has already been com. 
plied with, and the work of raising funds to secure 
for four ~ears a suitable building near the college 
has been begun. In case this metropolis fails to 
give a generous response to the financial appeal 
now made, it will, in refusing to recognize its intel- 
lectual needs, make manifest that these needs are as 


great as its severest critics have ever maintained. 


We call the especial attention of our readers to 
the appeal in another column for the boys of 
America. The feasibility of the plan there pro- 
posed for saving the boys who now roam the streets 
of our great cities has been demonstrated in more 
than one locality. The importance of such a work 
is attested by criminal statistics which show (see 
G. R. Stetson’s article in the “ New Princeton Re- 
view” for November, 1888) that the average age 
of prisoners in the United States is twenty-nine 


years seven months, and that more than a quarter 
of them are under twenty-three years of age. Our 
present missions in our great cities are doing very 
little to get hold of the young men; our churches 
are, as we recently had occasion to show, lamentably 
lacking in power to reach them. The younger 
boys are in our Sunday-schools, but they graduate 
at fourteen or fifteen years of age, and the number 
of young men or older boys from fifteen to twenty- 
five in Bible classes is lamentably small. The mis- 
sion congregations are largely, almost exclusively, 
women and children. The week-day services are 
either prayer-meetings or sewing societies ; and the 
one have about as much attraction to young men 
as the other. Attached to every one of our mis- 
sions there ought to be a reading-room. But that 
alone is not enough. There must be young men to 
meet and welcome the boys; not merely nor mainly to 
act as policemen to keep them in order, though this 
is necessary, but as hosts to welcome them. The 
movement has great promise in it, and it needs only 
a centralized movement, giving it momentum and 
direction, to be a large factor in preventing the ac- 
cession of criminals which comes now every year 
from the homeless boys in our great cities. 
* 


CoNGRESSIONAL PROcEEDINGS.—The most im- 
portant action of the last week was the passage by 
the House of the bill to refund the direct tax of 
$15,360,000 collected from citizens of the loyal 
States during the Rebellion. The final vote stood 
178 to 96. The opposition to the bill was based 
chiefly upon the ground that it was no more just to 
refund this sum than to refund the $67,000,000 col- 
lected from the Southern States by the cotton tax. 
The further argument was used that the National 
Government ought not to refund these $15,000,000 
to the States while the States still owed the National 
Government the $28,000,000 deposited with them in 
1836. Itis thought that the President will veto the 
bill——NMr. Butterworth, of Ohio, has introduced for 
reference a joint resolution authorizing the President 
“to invite negotiations looking to the admission of 
the several provinces of the Dominion, or any one of 
them, intothe United States.” This proposal of an- 
nexation is not well received in Canada, which is 
apparently ready for commercial but not political 
union.——Senator Mitchell has introduced a bill 
giving the Central Pacific 125 years in which to 
liquidate its debt to the Government. In the 
tariff debate the most notable speech made has been 
that of Senator Edmunds maintaining that the 
cost of labor in a $5 car-wheel is 99 per cent. 
This was in reply to Senator McPherson’s denun- 
ciation of the present tariff on the ground that 
official statistics showed that the manufacturers’ 
labor bill was but 19 per cent. of the price of the 
product. Senator McPherson’s statement was 
accurate but sophistical except when applied to cases 
where the American manufacturer gets his raw 
material as cheaply as his foreign competitor. 

* * 


GENERAL News.—The Pamama Canal scheme 
has nearly if not quite reached a state of absolute 
bankruptcy. In Paris last week less than half of 
the proposed loan was subscribed for, and it is 
accordingly abandoned. The Chamber of Deputies 
also refused to pass the bill extending the time of 
paying interest on the outstanding debt. There is 
talk again of a lottery loan, and De Lesseps hopes 
for aid from his great contractors, but the prospect 
of any sound financial basis being reached is 
extremely slight. General Boulanger has de- 
nounced the action of the Chamber of Deputies. 
Two American war vessels are on their way 
to the island of Hayti to protect American inter- 
ests. It is announced that the steamer “ Haytian 
Republic,” seized at Hayti, has been sent to this 
country with an American crew, and will be deliv- 
ered to the United States. It is reported from 
Wahalak, Miss., that a conflict has arisen between 
the whites and negroes about the serving of a war- 


rant, that five whites have been killed and several 
wounded, and it is believed that a much greater 
number of negroes have also been killed.—John 
Bright has again suffered a relapse——John G. 
Whittier passed his eighty-first birthday on Mon- 
day of this week. Prince Alexander of Hesse 
is dead. The Parnell Commission has adjourned 
to the middle of January. M. Hammer has been 
chosen President of Switzerland. It is reported 
that the Pope has said that the people of Ireland 
were disobedient, and that “they preferred the Gos- 
pel of Dillon and O’Brien to that of Jesus Christ.” 


CHRISTMAS TO-DAY. 


HRISTMAS is so imbedded in beautiful senti- 
ment, so identified with beautiful symbolism, 

that its deep and radical meaning is often obscured. 
The memory of angelic voices, the present songs of 
children, flowers, gifts, and lights, by their very 
brilliancy sometimes obscure the real meaning of 
this greatest of all birthdays. Christ came almost 
1,900 years ago ; came as the fulfillment of a thou- 
sand years of prophecy, came as the realization of 
the hope and expectation of the Jew and of the 
dream of the Gentile, came in response to the deep- 
est needs of man; and yet came to be rejected and 
crucified. Not until his work was finished, his life 


ended, and his great glory passed from the earth, - 


did men realize who had been among them and 
what had been done for them ; in like manner we 
are in danger of failing to recognize the real signifi- 
cance of the Christmas of to-day, failing to see the 
real Christ as he stands with the glory of the his- 
toric Christ shining about him. While we are look- 
ing in cathedrals and churches, in religious work 
and among professedly religious men, for his com- 
ing, is it not possible that he may be already born 
in mangers over which no star shines and which we 


pass by unobserved? Christ is in the churches, in 


religious work, among religious men; in all these 
places his form has been familiar these many cent- 
uries ; but is it not possible that he is now appear- 
ing in places toward which no expectant eye has 
yet been turned 

He has been born again in the churches them- 


selves, in the new consciousness of the brotherhood. 


of the men for whom he died which is everywhere 
betraying itself; in the new consciousness that a 
lost world can only be redeemed by continuing the 
vicarious sacrifice once made on Calvary; that 
churches are not simply homes and asylums, places 
of refuge, places of rest, but that they are, above 
all, centers of the most unselfish work, places to 
which one goes, not to fold his arms and throw aside 
his burden, but to get that strength which shall 
send him back into the world to do the real work 
for which the Christian Church was organized—the 
work of saving men. Not until our churches cease 
to be clubs, not until the whole atmosphere which 
shuts out the poor and makes the church a privilege 
instead of a right shall have been changed, will 
Christ be fully born even in the churches. 

There are signs of his birth among men at large. 
The restlessness of the age, the dissatisfaction of 
men with themselves and with their lives, the con- 
sciousness of failure and futility which weigh so 
heavily upon many minds—what are these but the 
expressions of the need of Christ and the prophecy 
of his coming? ‘There is great talk about the ages 
of faith ; as if in some past time men had been more 
profoundly spiritual, more consciously religious, than 
they are to-day. But those who know the spiritual 
atmosphere of the Middle Ages know that there 
neyer was a time when the spiritual nature of 
humanity was so hungering and thirsting after truth 
and after God as to-day. There is less outward 
conformity, there is more inward confession of 
need. 

There are evidences of his birth in art. The 
great artists have ceased to paint the human form 
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which He wore, and it is said, therefore, by those 
who look at the surface of things, that art has 
ceased to be religious. But may it not be true that 
the historic Christ is yielding place to the living 
Christ? May it not be true that the deep human 
interest of much of the art to-day, its profound 
sympathy with human life, its portrayal of the 
commonest aspects of that life as worthy of the 
noblest interpretation of genius, affords the strongest 
evidence that the living Christ is inspiring~the 
genius of the world as never before? The real sign 
of his coming is not when men shall gather in crowds 
to catch a glimpse of his person, but when men 
shall live in his spirit and do the works of his hand. 
In literature, as in its kindred art, there are many 
abundant signs of a new conception of the dignity 
of man, a new sense of the worth of humanity. In 
our age, as never before, literature is making room 
for every phase of human life, and is dignifying 
every form of human character; nothing which in- 
terprets man is too insignificant for its study. 

The thought of the world turns instinctively to 
the manger at Bethlehem; the wonderful story 
will be told again the whole earth over; and as the 
children listen, they will hear again the songs which 
bowed the shepherds in adoration. Not by a single 
carol would we diminish the volume of the beau- 
ful Christmas service, not by a single gift would we 
curtail the expression of the beautiful Christmas 
spirit; but let us not forget that the sanétity which 
came to. Bethlehem may be coming also to places 
which may seem to us as far from the divine pres- 
ence as the little town of David and Boaz seemed 
to the world nineteen hundred years ago. 


AN UNCONSCIOUS PROPHET. 
W* have at last discovered a moral significance 


and value in Positivism. The article which 
has enabled us to make this discovery is one in the 
“Fortnightly Review” by Frederic Harrison, en- 
titled ““ Apologia Pro Fide Nostra.” Mr. Harrison is 
the ablest representative in England of Positivism, 
_ which as a philosophy is the doctrine that we can 
know nothing beyond the realm of our senses, and 
as a religion is the worship of Humanity, spelled 
with a capital H. On the face of it, Positivism 
is the worship of the majority. We look in the 
looking-glass, see ourselves, and offer ourselves 
homage. But no one man is divine enough to sat- 
isfy the demands of awe, reverence, love. We 
therefore group all men together, call the group 
Humanity, and worship It. This, according to Mr. 
Harrison, is to be the religion of the future, and is to 
restore that worship which philosophic and scien- 
tific skepticism has taken away from us: 

“ The blessed saints, the noble army of martyrs, the 
ministering angels, the demons and supernatural forces 
in nature, which stood by every thought and act of life, 
are gone, and man stands alone, shivering in the pres- 
ence of the Ineffable Majesty which fills the universe. 
The conception of Humanity ycan restore, as nothing 
can, to the religious consciousness the variety and 
compass of which it has been robbed. It is no nega- 
tive, lifeless, inhuman, unthinkable being. It is repre- 
sented tous hour by hour in a thousand ways and by 
. countless prgans. Our parents, our wives, our children, 
our friends, are each some rudiment or expression of 
it ; the comrades we work with are but an image of it ; 
its voice speaks to us in every worthy book we read, 
in every beautiful work we see ; every noble deed is 
the manifestation of it, every solemn act of life forms its 
sacraments, every honorable feeling and every loving 
word make its worship. The whole range of human 
life is transfigured by its glow ; and all worthy men and 
women are its ministers for good.” 

We have long been of the conviction that no great 
‘intellectual movement ever existed that had not 
some elemental truth in it; truth which its vota- 
ries saw, but which its critics and assailants failed to 
see; truth which perhaps its votaries could not see 
except as it was veiled in error, as the eye cannot 
see the sun except through smoked glass. Found- 
ers, especially of religions, are never liars. “A 


false man,” cries Carlyle, “found a religion! 
Why, a false man cannot build a brick house! If 
he do not know and follow truly the properties of 
mortar, burnt clay, and what else he works in, it is 
no house that he makes, but a rubbish heap.” We 
must frankly confess that we have hitherto been in- 
clined to look on Positivism as “a rubbish heap,” 
and we are indebted to Mr. Harrison for showing 
us that there is a truth hidden in it; that it is a 
real and needed reaction against a sublimated the- 
ology, with no small measure of truth in its corol- 
laries and applications, and false only, or at least 
chiefly, in its premises ; in what it takes for granted 
as though agreed to by all modern thinkers. What 
this assumption is we can best state in Mr. Harri- 
son’s own words, though we select the sentences 
from two paragraphs separated by an interval of 
five pages : 

“The old anthropomorphic God of Abraham and 
Moses, of St. Bernard and St. Louis, of Calvin and 
Bossuet, was a very real, intelligible, active, moral 
ruler of this earth, with most of the attributes, feel- 
ings, and passions of man idealized. All this shocks 
the moralist and the philosopher of to-day. . . . Now, 
the religion of Humanity is a frank return upon the 
healthy, instructive, anthropomorphic view of religion: 
No object of religion can be a source of moral power over 
man unless it be anthropomorphic in the fullest sense—that is 
sympathetic, akin to man, familiar to man.” 

We have italicized this last sentence, because it 
represents a truth which we believe ought to be 
italicized by every religious teacher and in every 
Christian experience. The Bible does unquestion- 
ably represent God as a Being with most of the 
attributes, feelings, and passions of man idealized. 
If this shocks the moralist and the philosopher of 
to-day, so much the worse for his morals and his 
philosophy. No other view of God will ever appeal 
to human love, or secure human allegiance, or win 
human service. We cannot worship an Eternal and 
Infinite Energy, nor love. a Stream-of-Tendency, 
nor swear allegiance to a Power-not-ourselves-that- 
makes-for-righteousness, nor rejoice in the benignant 
Providence and Saving Grace of the Absolute and 
the Unconditioned “defecated to a pure transpar- 
ency.” Mr. Harrison assures us that these are the 
gods whom the modern philosopher and the mod. 
ern moralist, shocked at the anthropomorphism of 
the Bible, offers us in place of the Jehovah of the 
Old Testament and the Christ of the New Testa. 
ment ; and that the offer is indorsed by some digni- 
taries high in the Church of England. As to the 
Jast statement we do not know; but if it i¢ true to 


‘any great extent, we no longer wonder at Positivism 


in England. Human companions are better than 
divine companions carved out of the fog. To wor- 
ship such gods is as impossible as to warm one’s self 
in the Arctic regions by the Aurora Borealis. 

The doctrine that God has a body like a man 
undoubtedly belongs to a very crude state of mind 
and to a very primitive or a very degraded form of 
religion. But the doctrine that God has the attri- 
butes, feelings, and passions of man idealized was the 
doctrine of the prophets and apostles, and, however 
it may shock Mr. Harrison’s imagined philosophers 
and moralists, is the doctrine of Christian thinkers 
to-day. That doctrine is that God made man in his 

own image; that by various trope and figure he 
old men to look in their own hearts and lives for 
he reflection of Him ; that He was King, Governor, 
Judge, Shepherd, Husband, Father ; that to make 
this revelation clearer He came and dwelt for a 
while in a purely human life, making manifestation 
of Himself in the earthly life of one perfect and ideal 
man; that He promised then that He would there- 
after dwell with men, abide in men, guide and 
inspire men, fill men with his own attributes, 
feelings, and passions, and so make their attributes , 
feelings, and passions a reflection and interpreta- 
tion of Himself. Ever since Pentecost He has 
donethis. Heis alwaysand forever Immanuel—God 
with us. The Incarnation is a forever accomplishing 


and a never fully accomplished fact; nor tobe fully 
accomplished until that day in which God is all in 
all, and his children are one with him as his best 
beloved Son was and ever is one with him. What 
Mr. Harrison has said of his impersonal Humanity 
we may say of our personal God; substituting only 
for his unloved and therefore unloving It our ever- 
loving and ever loved Him. | 

He is no negative, lifeless, inhuman, unthinking 
Being. He is represented to us hour by hour in a 
thousand ways and by countless organs. Our 
parents, our wives, our children, our friends, are 
each some rudiment or expression of Him; the 
comrades we work with are but an image of Him; 
His voice speaks to us in every worthy book we 
read, in every beautiful work we see; every noble 
deed is a manifestation of Him; every solemn act 
of life forms His sacraments, every honorable feel- 
ing and every loving word make His worship. The 
whole range of human life is transfigured by His 
glow ; and all worthy men and women are His min- 
isters for good. 

This doctrine of the Incarnation, this faith in a 
God whom the heaven of heavens cannot contain, 
but who dwells in the hearts of those that love and 
revere him, is the best, and indeed the only, anti- 
dote to the Positivism which gives us no God but 
Man, and to the Agnosticism which gives us no 
God but Foree. If from the pulseless, bloodless 
Theism which for a Personal Father substitutes an 
Energy or a Tendency, Positivism shall, however 
unconsciously, lead mankind back to a sympathetic 
faith, and, by inculeating reverence for humanity, 
shall develop anew reverence for Him who dwells 
in hurfanity, the fact will afford a new illustration 
of the patience and skill with which our God uses 
strange prophets to recover to himself his children 
when they have strayed away from Him into the 
wilderness, whether of immoral life or of vain spec- 
ulation. 


ELECTION REFORM. 


A" G some estimable people the impression 
prevails that the buying of votes is largely con- 
fined to the “slums” in the great cities. In the 
old days, when election frauds were chiefly limited 
to intimidation and “repeating,” there was some 
ground for this conception. But at present, with 
the registration laws, glass ballot-boxes, and laws 
forbidding any one not about to vote to approach 
near the polling-places, it is no longer possible 
to re-enact the famous scenes of the old times 
when bands of roughs marched from one polling- - 
place to another stuffing ballot-boxes, or, remaining 
in the same precinct, went back and forth from 
polling-place to saloon, reappearing each time with 
different hats and coats and names. ‘This coarser 
form of cheating elections is effectually ended, and 
with the substitution of bribery, the country dis-: 
tricts, where money is scarcest, have come to afford 
the best fields of labor. Sometimes the spending 
of money does not take the form of open bribery. 
For instance, a few days ago the writer was 
told by a friend how one of his acquaintances 
had been given upwards of one thousand dollars 
with which to look after the wood-cutters in 
one of the mountain regions of Orange County in 
this State—the sum to be used “in furnishing 
wagons to bring men to the polls, and paying them 
for their day’s work.” Yet this thin disguise of — 
bribery is the exception rather than the rule. In 
the thirteenth Congressional district, which lies just 
east of the Hudson from Orange County, substan- 
tial farmers, the owners of five and six hundred 
acres of land, are reported to sell their votes 
habitually. Mr. Henry George, in an article pub- 
lished in the “ North American Review ” in 1883, 
told the story of a candidate in this district who, on 
going to one of the villages, asked a committeeman, 
“How many voters have you in this township?” 
“Four hundred,” was the reply. “ How many of 
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them are floaters ?” continued the candidate. “ Four 
hundred,” was again the answer. In one election 
_ the Democratic candidate for Congress gained his 
seat by spending $150,000; his Republican com- 
petitor spent but $75,000. The latter was con- 
soled in his defeat by the appointment as one of 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, and 
his brother was awarded the contract for furnish- 
ing the tombstones for soldiers’ monuments. 

In the Plattsburg “ Republican” of November 
10 there was published a striking exposure of the 
condition of affairs just north of the districts de- 
scribed. In Clinton County, as in most others, the 
managers of both parties keep “ canvass-books,”’ in 
which are recorded the names of all voters, with 
their party affiliations. In one district in Platts- 
burg the record, as made out after a house-to-house 
canvass a few days before the last election, showed 
121 Republicans, 101 Democrats, and 401 “ doubt- 
fuls.” A few of these may have been honest inde- 
pendents, but the inference which the “ Republi- 
can” draws is that the purchasable voters consti- 
tuted nearly two-thirds of the voting population. 

That this evil is not confined to New York State 
needs no illustration. Wherever it is introduced 
by either party it apparently comes to stay, for the 
other party immediately justifies itself in adopting 
similar tactics, and the voters once corrupted will in 
many places refuse to vote even their own party 
ticket unless they are paid for it. It is probably 
worse in Indiana than anywhere else, but this is 
not because of any inferiority in the character of 
its citizens, but merely because it has been for so 
many years a pivotal State that the public con- 
science has been paralyzed by long corruption. A 
few years ago the writer was one of a party of 
gentlemen who were told by a citizen of Indianapo- 
lis, prominent both in business and chureh affairs, 
that he had been one of three Republicans who had 
been given fifty dollars apiece to buy up the very 
few “ floaters ” who resided in his precinct, one of 
the most select in the city. With a great deal of 
complacency he told how the money was spent, 
and narrated with especial glee how he had made 
the Democratic committeeman pay a good price for 
oge of the regular Democratic voters. In the 
South, where money is scarce, intimidation usually 
takes the place of bribery, but the Northern method 
is being gradually introduced. The writer was 
recently in the Shenandoah Valley, in Virginia, and 
he’ was uniformly told that nearly a third of the 
voters, white and colored, were for sale, and that 
on election day they would often range themselves 
on the fences near the polling-places waiting to be 
bought. 

The one hopeful fact about the present situation 
is that the abuse has reached such a climax that 
public attention is at last aroused. The enactment 
of the ballot reform law in Massachusetts last year, 
the passage of a similar bill by the Legislature in 
New York, only to be vetoed by the Governor, and 
the proposals of reform in the Minnesota and 
Michigan Legislatures, mark the beginning of the 
movement. Since the late election it has been 
taken up in the quarters where it is most needed, 
and by the party which was formerly least friendly 
to the reform measure. 

“The supreme duty of the next Legislature,” 
says the Indianapolis “Sentinel,” the most prominent 
Democratic newspaper in the State, “is to pass an 
election law which will forever free Indiana from 
the scandal and disgrace to which it is now exposed 
every four years.” And the “Sentinel” very prop- 
erly holds that the Democratic party, which has a 
majority in both Houses, will be disgraced if such a 
law is notenacted. The Chairman of the Democratic 
State Committee takes the same view. He thinks 
that the law should forbid any one except the voter 
from approaching nearer than 100 feet to the poll- 
ing-place, and that the State should furnish an 
envelope in which each ticket shall be inclosed, with 


opportunity for the voter to select and seal up his 
ballot unobserved. He also demands the entire 
separation of State and Federal elections. 
Throughout the country it may safely be said that 
every honest man favors these provisions. The second 
is far the more important of the two. In Australia the 
furnishing of the ballots by the State, and providing 
small compartments in the polling-places where the 
voter makes out his ticket unobserved, has been in 
force since 1858, and has not only practically put 
an end to all bribery, but reduced election expenses 
to such a point that men without property to mort- 
gage or services to sell can stand for office. In 
England, at the instance of the Gladstonian party, 
a similar measure was adopted in 1872. It was ac- 
companied and followed by acts forbidding indirect 
bribery, such as the hiring of carriages, the lessen- 
ing of rents, ete., and compelling the candidates to 
take oath that they had not expended more than 
a certain specified sum. The result has been that 
English elections, instead of being infinitely more 
corrupt than our own, as was formerly the case, are 
now infinitely purer; and the aristocracy of 
wealth, instead of having greater power to subvert 
the will of the majority, has far less than in our 
democracy. For us to refuse to follow England’s 
example in the abolition of bribery would be a dis- 
grace far less excusable than our refusal for an 
entire generation to follow her example in the 


abolition of slavery. 


THE BOSTON SCHOOL ELECTION. 


_ [FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


OU ask me to “analyze the women’s votes ” in 
the Boston municipal election of last Tuesday. 
The materials for analysis are to be found in the 
official returns, the various party tickets, and the 
existing situation on the morning of December 11. 
You are aware that women can vote only for mem- 
bers of the School Board. There were five party 
tickets recognized as in the field for the School 
Board contest. These were: first, the Republican ; 
second, the Democratic; third, the “ Citizens’ ;”’ 
fourth, that authorized by the “ Committee of One 
Hundred ;” fifth, the “‘ Women’s ”’ ticket. In the 
returns each candidate’s name was preceded by a 
letter, or by letters, denoting by which of the sev- 
eral parties he or she had been nominated. The 
letters used for the purpose were R., D., C., I., W. 
Although there were five recognized parties, there 
were but four regular sets of ballots, because the 
Republican managers deemed it good politics to 
coalesce with the Committee of One Hundred in the 
nomination of a mutually satisfactory ticket. It 
should also be said that the “ Women’s” ticket had 
but slight support as such, owing to the fact that 
nearly all the women who had registered under the 
influence of the anti-Catholic excitement were in 
sympathy with the Committee of One Hundred, 
while the woman suffragists, in convention assem- 
bled, had decided not to nominate this year a sepa- 
rate ticket for school officers. 

Thus, for all purposes of analysis, it will be fair 
to reckon but three parties—Republican, Demo- 
cratic, and “ Citizens’.’”’ The entire Republican and 
Committee of One Hundred ticket was elected. It 
is necessary to bear in mind that some names ap- 
peared on only one ticket, others on two or more. 
The whole number of vacancies on the Board to be 
filled was eleven, of which one was for one year’s 
tenure, two for two years, and eight for three 
years. It will be seen how exceedingly complicated 
the returns would be likely to be ; and, indeed, there 
are many interesting questions which, for that 
reason, can never be answered. 

How many women voted? An approximate answer 
is obtained by subtracting the whole number of 
men’s votes, as shown by the figures for the mayor- 
alty election, 63,689, from the whole number of 
votes cast for Rabbi Solomon Schindler, who had 
the honor to receive all five nominations, 80,638, 
which leaves a remainder of 17,549. Another 
approximate answer is obtained by adding the total 
vote of the candidate Mr. T. J. Emery, who received 
the highest number of combined R. and I. votes, 
42,073, to the total vote of the candidate Mr. Henry 
Canning, a Roman Catholic, who received the larg- 
est number of combined D., C., and W. votes, 40,442. 
The sum, 82,473; from which, by again subtracting 


the total mayoralty vote, we obtain the figures 
18,784 as the entire women’s vote. Probably the 
true number is somewhere between these extremes. 
It is known that some women “ scratched ” Rabbi 
Schindler’s name for religious reasons, and that Mr. 
Canning ran slightly ahead of his ticket, probably 
for the same reasons. 

How many Protestant and how many Catholic 
votes did the women cast? Of course we can only 
estimate. from such facts as the election tables fur- 
nish. The largest vote for any candidate whose name 
appeared only on the Democratic ticket was that 
for Rabbi Raphael Lasker, 37.661. Subtracting 
the vote for the Democratic mayoralty candidate, 
Mayor O'Brien, 30.494, the remainder, 7.167, indi- 
cates the number of Democratic strict party women’s 
votes. But this is likely to be an overestimate, 
because it is certain that thousands of Democrats 
refused to vote for O’Brien for reasons that would 
not prevent their voting their party ticket for school 
committee. At the same time, as these Democrats 
mainly figured as “ citizens” in this campaign, we 
may fairly look for the result of their school commit- 
tee votes mainly in the returns marked “CC.” As- 
suming that the Lasker vote was Catholic, we have, 
by subtraction, the figures 10.082. or, taking the 
larger total estimate, 11,617, as the Protestant wom- 
en’s vote. 

It would be very interesting to know how to 
account for the fact that where an issue was appar- 
ently made against a candidate solely on sectarian 
grounds, as in the case of Mr. Canning, thegefeated 
candidate received the largest vote of all those who 
failed to be elected. Mr. Canning was known as 
a liberal Catholic. His loyalty to the publie school 
system was never doubted by any one who knew 
him. His labors on the School Board were abun- 
dant, and always in the line of securing greater 
efficiency for the public schools. He was regarded 
by the teachers as their friend, in an almost pre- 
eminent sense. But the decree had gone forth, 
“ No Catholies to be allowed on the School Board,” 
and Mr. Canning was sacrificed. His vote. 40,442, 
fell only eighty-seven short of enongh to elect him. 
After his name in the returns stood the symbols 
D.C. W. Between the vote, 44,499, received by 
Miss L. B. Pingree, designated as R. C. I. W., and 
the vote for that one of the successful candidates 
who received the least support, and whose name 
was accompanied by only the letters R. I., 41,313, 
there is a difference of 3.186. The question is, 
How many of these 3,186 votes were cast by 
women?’ There is no way to discover. There 
were 4,656 more votes for the Republican candidate 
for Mayor, Mr. T. N. Hart, last Tuesday, than for 
General Harrison and General Fisk, combined, at 
the Presidential election in November. If we count 
the 4.655 votes as cast by “citizens,” i.e., independ- 
ent Democrats, we shall more than account for the 
difference between the highest and the lowest vote 
for the successful School Board candidates. But 
to do so would probably be to shoot wide of the 
mark. Many “tariff reform” Republicans in Bos- 
ton voted for Cleveland. 

The total women’s vote was more than one-fourth 
and less than one-third as great as the total men’s 
vote. The number of women who voted the com- 
bined R. C. I. W. ticket was fully one-third as 
great as the number of men who voted for Mayor- 
elect Hart. The strictly Democratic, or Catholic, 
woman’s vote was about 500 less than one-fourth 
the vote for the re-election of Mayor O’Brien. The 
largest majority for Hart, 2,818, against 614° for 
O'Brien, was given in Ward 11, which is distinet- 
ively the Back Bay ward. There the woman’s vote 
was apparently 560, divided as follows : Protestant, 
337 ; Catholic, 223. The proportion of female to 
male voters was about one to six. ‘The largest 
majority for O’Brien, 2,661, against 298 for Hart, 
was given in Ward 15, which occupies a section of 
the South Cove. There the women’s vote was ap 


parently 675, divided as follows: Catholic, 632 ;. 


Protestant, 45. Apparently 113 of these women 
refused to vote for Rabbi Schindler, although his 
name was on their ticket. The proportion of 
female to male votes was about one to four. Ward 
1 is in East Boston, and contains a fair sample of 
middle class population. I deduce from the returns 
these figures and estimates : Hart, 1,842; O'Brien, 
1,002. Women’s vote: Protestant, 790; Catholic, 
233. Proportion of total female to total male vote, 
slightly more than one to three. Proportion of 
Catholic female to Catholic male vote, one to four ; 
Protestant female to Protestant male, nearly one to 
two and one-half. 

I have left myself room only to say a word about 
each of several things that deserve fuller treat- 
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ment. Rain poured steadily all election day, but did 
not perceptibly dampen the zeal of the women 
voters. There was no rudeness shown the women, 
workers or voters, at the polling-places, even in the 
South Cove. I visited precincts in all parts of the 
city, and‘ observed, listened, and conversed. I 
heard no violent talk from any Catholic and but 
little from Protestants. Many Catholics, men and 
women, told me they were friends of the public 
schools, would stand by them, and deplored the 
sectarian issue which, it seemed to them, the more 
extreme Protestants had raised. | 

In this last sentiment liberal Catholics are in ac- 
cord with, I am convinced, the great majority of 
liberal Protestants in Boston. Such men as Dr. 
Phillips Brooks and Dr. W. E. Griffis have steadily 
refused to countenance the agitation over the Swin- 
ton-Travis episode. President Eliot, of Harvard, 
voices the sentiments of many educated Protestants 
when he condemns as. mischievous this “ No 
Popery cry.” The day after election a prominent 
Congregational clergyman in Cambridge told me 
that it made him sick at heart to see how bitter 
and unjust was the attack made against the Catholics 
on account of what the School Board haddone. On 
the same day an evangelical and broad church Prot- 
estant clergyman of world-wide fame told me that 
Dr. Duryea seemed to be about the only man who 
had kept his head level through this business ; that 
the Catholic priest who complained of what was 
taught regarding indulgences in the South Boston 
high school did no more than he (the speaker) or 
any Protestant clergyman ought to have done under 
similar circumstances, and that it had been a terrible 
mistake to weaken ourselves for the coming conflict 
against the enemies of the free public school system 
by such injustice now as must alienate those 
Catholics who are friends of the public schools. 

M. C. A. 
Boston. 


A CHRISTMAS VISION. 
By W. S. Harwoop. 


hen world grew dim ; it faded from my sight ; 

In mighty space I moved alone with God : 
The awful morn of death had passed, and, lo! 
The blessed light of radiant immortality. 
Yet sped I on ; far past the circling stars : 
Then, wheeling, back past strangely silent worlds, 
Till that fair planet reached whose moving moons 
From earthland long had dazed my curious eyes. 
And then ’mid throngs I moved—was not this Earth? 
Were not these men, were not these smiles and tears ? 
The land, was it not fair and full of bloom ? 
The sky, was it not blue like maiden’s eyes ? 
The musky woods ; the scented flowers ; the brook 
That, laughing, showed its pearly teeth ; the birds 
That sung—were not all these God’s gifts to man ? 
But dark o’er all this lovely land was night— 
Not void of sun, a night amid the days. 
I sought for homes : what found I in their stead ? 
But prison gates where Passion warder kept. 
I sought for Law: nor found surcease of Anarchy. 
I sought for Love, so eagerly I sought : 
What found I for my search? Not Love, but Lust. 
In tears I turned at last to House of God— 
No song ; no Word ; no message from on high. 
Then strangest sight of all mine eyes did greet : 
A light as from the throne of Him who rules— 
A wondrous light—o’er all the land did shine. 
Then came a star; a holy babe was born : 
The planet’s first sweet Christmas day had come. 


THE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS IN PARIS. 
By E. F. H. M. 


Pye several weeks before the Christmas holidays 
the streets of Paris present a constantly increas- 
ing gayety and brilliancy of appearance, which cul- 
minates between Christmas and New Year’s Day, 
when the whole city seems to have given itself up 
to merry-making. All the shop windows are gay 
with “ petits noéls” (Christmas gifts) and “étrennes”’ 
(New Year gifts), and along the great streets and 
boulevards countless little booths are erected for the 
sale of every imaginable cheap article. These 
booths are first lighted and opened on Christmas Eve, 
and the sales are held for about three weeks, during 
which time the streets in the evening are full of 
life. All kinds of toys, fruit, and bon-bons are sold, 
and in many of the stalls are games of skill, with 
prizes. Oneof these games is called “le massacre,” 
and has a row of life-size grotesque figures, labeled 


“ Monsieur Bismarck,” “Monsieur l’Abbé,”’ and 


other names held in little esteem by the working 
people. These figures, when shot at and hit, fall, 
and the game is said to be a very popular one. 
Men with new and ingenious toys, which they ad- 
vertise in loud, sing-song voices, abound on the cer- 
ners of the streets. Christmas trees hung with 
toys and candles appear in many of the large gro- 
cers’ shops, and the windows are full of every con- 
ceivable device for holding candy, filled with bon- 
bons and candied fruits of the most inviting appear- 
ance. Instead of the belief in Santa Claus which 
little Americans hold, French children have the tra- 
dition of “ le petit noél” who comes down the 
chimney at midnight on Christmas Eve, filling the 
sabots of the good children, but leaving for the bad 
ones nothing but a bundle of rods. These rods are 
provided in the confectioners’ windows, but the 
punishment is softened by their having hollow 
places inside which are filled with bon-bons. 

The great popular shops, the Bon Marché and 
the Grands Magasins du Louvre, are completely 
transformed on the approach of the holiday season, 
and instead of rows of sober housekeeping goods 
and other prosaic materials, a large part of the 


‘space is given up to toys calculated to captivate the 


hearts of the entire youthful French nation. Such 
dolls, with trunks full of charming dresses, and sets 
of pretty furniture, such little carriages drawn by 
goats, such woolly sheep of the size of life, with 
great curling horns, which, when properly man- 
aged, bow their heads and “Baa!” Every 
dainty device in which the French excel is set out 
now to attract the crowds of buyers who flock in 


great swarms every afternoon. Perhaps nothing is 


prettier than the exquisitely delicate needle-work 
done by nuns in convents, with which entire win- 
dows are filled. The little shops of the Palais 
Royal and of the Rue de Rivoli fairly blaze with 
glittering ornaments, and the large, handsome 
establishments of the great boulevards are displaying 
most elaborate and costly wares. Nor is this holi- 
day preparation limited to the richer portion of the 
city, for in many little by-streets we notice in the 
windows of small shops an attempt at unusual 
attractions and the universal sign “étrennes.” 

The windows of the pastry shops have great pies 
decorated with holly in quite an English manner, 
holly being also used in many of the other windows, 
with the fine branches of mistletoe with its queer 
olive-green leaves and pearly-white berries. The 
sight of it recalls a walk taken in the summer in a 
beautiful old town in Northern France, when the 
friend who was conducting us made us look high into 


the branches of a row of tall poplar trees and showed | 


us dark, indistinct branches clinging to them, ex- 
plaining. that they were the “gui” or mistletoe. 
When the leaves are off the trees, it is to be seen 
very plainly growing on the bare branches in all the 
country about Paris, and in some of the gardens of 
the city itself. And, by the way, most of the mistletoe 
which is used in 
of it which occasionally gets to America, comes from 
France. The flower markets have splendid sprays 
of it in the days before Christmas, side by side with 
the dark-green leaves and scarlet berries of the 
holly, and little Christmas trees. How charming 
they are, these flower markets! Held twice in each 
week in several of the large open squares, the flower 
girls and women, in their pretty white caps, stand 
all day long in the open air behind their little stalls 
which are covered with pots of pansies, many- 
colored primroses and heath, great spreading palms 
and delicate ferns, Christmas roses and English 
daisies, large bunches of tea-roses, carnations, and 
violets, which perfume the entire square, so that it 
is a pleasure to pass through it on those days. The 
flowers are delightfully cheap, too, pretty little 
nosegays of violets selling for two sous. 

At this holiday time everybody who has worked 
for one in any way expects a little gift, and if one 
is a foreigner and does not understand the custom, 
it is very clearly explained by the expectant re- 
ceiver. The postman who brings the letters, the 
postman who brings the newspapers, the washer- 
woman who brings home the linen, the concierge 
and other servants of the house, and numerous 
others, present themselves with faces of cheerful 
expectation. 

In sharp enough contrast to the gay scenes of the 
season are the countless beggars of Paris who 
appear at every turn, and who swarm at this time 
even more than usual. They besiege the church 
doors in large numbers, begging of all who go in 
and out. Pitiable specimens of deformity are to be 
seen on every street, and one is continually saddened 
by the sight of little children with pale, hungry 


— at Christmas, and some. 


faces, sometimes little cripples on crutches. Many 
people give to them, we are glad to notice, when 
sometimes in the cold winter twilight we watch 
from our windows a particularly forlorn little grou 
at the gate of the garden opposite. We have haeund 
to have our favorites among these beggars, whom 
we watch for in our walks. Among them are a 
little brother and sister whom we often see looking 
longingly enough into the windows of a confec- 
tioner’s re near their regular stand ; ablind woman, 
with a good, patient face, who stands day after day 
in a little niche in a street near by; a tired, forlorn 
looking woman, with a heavy baby in her arms and 
a little girl by her side, who sit by the side of a 
street these damp, cold winter days, never clamor- 
ing for alms as do some of the stronger-looking 
men and women. The little girl has a sweet little 
white face and sad blue eyes which ask for help 
more plainly than words could do. Our cheerful 
beggar, par excellence, would seem to have cause 
enough to be dismal if one were to judge from 
appearances, but he has the spirit of a Mark 
Tapley, and we have never seen him without a 
merry smile on his face. A little hump-backed 
man, dwarfed and crippled, he often sits on one of 
the bridges that cross the Seine. He seems on 
excellent terms with fortune, and has an air of 
frank good-comradeship as he looks at the passers- 
by, that is irresistible, though he is thinly clad, and 
the cold wind that blows over the river and across 
the bridge these raw wintry days makes one shiver 
in passing by, no matter how well protected. But 
our little beggar bears it all bravely, amusing him- 
self with tossing up his hat and catching it again, 
when few people are passing, and giving thanks for 
a small coin in a most pleasant and friendly voice. 
On Christmas Eve there is a midnight serviee 
held in many of the large churches, where the 
music is said to be very fine, and the crowds im- 
mense. I cannot speak from personal knowledge of 
these services, but can tell how impressive is the 
grand Mass at Notre Dame on Christmas morning, 
and how finely the voices of the choir boys iael, 
alternating with the two organs, and rising clear 
and pure up tothe vaulted roof. How picturesque, 
too, is the appearance of the priests in their splen- 
did robes, and the little boys in their white and 
scarlet gowns, carrying on their shoulders the stacks 
of bread, surrounded by lighted candles, up to the 
altar to be blessed, before being distributed to the 
congregation ; the procession winding down th 
the grand nave of the magnificent building, like 


. a scene from the Middle Ages; the superb old glass 


of the beautiful rose-windows above glowing like 
jewels in the morning light ! 
PaRIs. | 


CHRISTMAS IN INDIA—THE BARA-DIN 
OF THE SAHIBS. 
By B. W. L. 


HE unfamiliar words— 
“My dee boy! He’s a friend o’ mine! 
He’s a friend o’ mine !”— 

sung in most peculiar tones, awoke me on Christmas 
morning in Cawnpore. The house being filled with 
guests, a “friend o’ mine” and I had taken up our 
quarters in a roomy tent pitched in the compound. 
I listened to the verse, half chanted by a weak 
little voice, just outside of our shelter, and as I had 
been a few weeks longer in India than had my 
astonished friend, I felt able to explain to her that 
a small and scantily clad boy was rendering his idea 
of a Christmas Carol to compliment the sahib log. 

When his breath was exhausted, another voice 


began— 


“ Buflo gals comin’ ou’ to-nigh’ ” 
Comin’ ou’ to-nigh’ ”— 
until, reaching for my purse, I checked the melod 
and satisfied the longing hearts by throwing bak- 
sheesh to the lean little Christmas waits. 

These two songs, for some reason, are sung all 
over India, by Juggiers and showmen of various 
sorts, evidently with the idea that they are repre- 
sentative songs of England and America. 

Light footsteps passed out of hearing, and we 
began our first Christmas in India. The air was 
deliciously cold, but not by any means cutting, 
though we were ina tent. At intervals during the 
night I had listened to the blood-curdling howls of 
the jackals that range in packs throughout the sub- 
urbs of the plain cities. Our children never over- 
came their terror at these cries, and would run to 
hide, shivering with fear, whenever the sound was 
heard. It certainly is weird, but the ear-splitting 


yell of a native watchman still remains unap- 
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proached for discordance. I was interested, by the 
way, to learn that watchmen are generally recruited 
from among acknowledged thieves—upon the prin- 
ciple of “ setting a thief to catch a thief.” 

Upon leaving our tent we found the veranda 
festooned with garlands of vines and flowers, mari- 
= and jasmines and pomegranate blossoms. 

e servants had given a festive air to the house in 
honor of the bara-din, the great day of the sahibs. 
Seated on the ground, near the veranda, were 
four or five beggars, some blind and all miserable, 
who were regular pensioners of the children, and 
appeared every Sunday morning and on holidays. 
They greeted us with plaintive cries, and held out 
their hands for alms. The chik (a bamboo screen) 
was lifted by the ayah, and two sweet little chil- 
dren came out of the door, and gave tu each beggar 
a coin, receiving in return a volley of shrill bless- 
ings which sent them back to the shelter of their 
nurse. On Christmas all: government offices and 
the public treasury are closed, the day being recog- 
nized as a legal holiday throughout the land gov- 
erned by the English. The resident foreigners 
keep up as far as possible their home customs, and 
among the English the holidays are a time of 
gayety. Such natives as are brought in contact 
with the foreigners have a pleasant custom of send- 
ing gifts on Christmas morning, generally in the 
form called dalis, or large trays upon which are 
spread in tempting array Indian sweetmeats, fruits, 
and flowers. Sometimes, when particular favor is 
indicated or desired, a gift of more substantial value 
is offered. The Spanish idea, however, lurks in 
the dali—a return gift is expected. 

“ Pig-sticking”” comes at this season for the 
Englishman, whose happiness, as the Frenchman 
remarked, consists in “ going out to kill something.” 
Pig-sticking, translated, means hunting the savage 
wild boar, and is really a dangerous sport. The 
hunter is mounted upon a horse, and his only weapon 
is a sharp spear or lance. The one fortunate 
enough to give the first wound receives the tusks. 
The cold season offers to the sportsman a variety of 
pleasures in India. Camping parties are made up 
of ladies and gentlemen of the station, and their 
delights were related to me by an enthusiastic old 
Major who mourned the vanished glories of the 
days of John Company. Rackets, tennis, badmin- 
ton, polo, and cricket are all favorite games among 

o-Indians. 

n Christmas Day the English troops were 
marched to the station church (if Cawnpore, an 
imposing memorial church), where they listened to 
a fifteen-minute essay upon nothing in particular, 
delivered, as it happened that day, by a chaplain 
who did not avail himself of the grand opportunity 
before him of awakening tender and helpful 
thoughts in hearts exiled from a loved home-land. 
The sight of fifteen hundred men following the 
beautiful service of the Church of England with a 
decorum born of perfect military discipline should 
have been inspiring, but nothing at all was said 
concerning the significance of the day. However, 
my disappointment was lessened as I remembered 
how many English chaplains in other places, nota- 
bly our friend in the neighboring city of Allahabad, 
would emphasize the Christian festival. 

Among our friends the missionaries the day is 
always marked in a way calculated to impress the 
native Christian community. The wonderful growth 
of Sunday-school work in the Northwest gave an 
opportunity for a grand feast or tamasha. We 
walked across the compound to the chapel occupied 
by the Memorial School for Boys, and were over- 
taken by the advance guard of the procession of 
boys coming from all the schools scattered over the 
city. Each straggling, chattering group was headed 
by a stately, white-robed master, who lent all the 
dignity there was to the crowd. They streamed 
into the hall to the number of eight hundred, and, 
after some sharp commands, seated themselves in 
closely packed om on the floor. A few little 
girls sat in a corner, but they were daughters of the 
native Christian preachers. “Sing!” cried the 
head master, and a volume of noise burst forth such 
as I hope never again to suffer from. Each boy 
evidently ran a race with his neighbor to out-shout 
and out-distance him. A few lines were thus ren- 
dered, when, to our relief, quiet was restored, and 
the unmoved leader explained that the schools had 
never before rehearsed together, which we readily 
believed. I made a study of mouths in those 


dreadful moments, for their novel and violent con- 
tortions were astonishing. After recitations, and 
the singing of a really beautiful Christmas hymn, 
original with one of the Hindustani preachers, the 
prizes were distributed. Then came the feast; 


sweetmeats of native manufacture and oranges 
were given to each child, and, with respectful 
salaams, the crowd scattered. 

In the afternoon a larger celebration was held in 
Lucknow, for there were fifteen hundred Sunday- 
school children in that city in the one mission. 

That procession was enlivened with music and 
gay banners, and was led by six stately elephants 
upon which were perched twenty-nine proud boys who 
had passed their examinations successfully. They 
had recited, without a mistake, all the lessons for 
the year, the Golden Texts, the Topies, and the 
selected verses of the International Lessons. The 
procession marched to Wingfield Park, where can be 
seen most beautiful landscape gardening, and well- 
kept horticultural gardens. Here the boys gave 
recitations and sang hymns and played games. A 
truly Western touch was given by an address de- 
livered by a member of the English Parliament 
who was traveling in India in company with his 
wife and six grown (daughters. The family were 
known wherever they went as “ the seven ladies in 
pongee ulsters.” 

Within our own household we had unusual cause 
for Christmas cheer. Friends from America had 
arrived by the last steamer, and had come up 
country in time to enjoy Christmas Eve with us. 
A large and merry party, including high dignitaries 
from the home church, gathered on the wide 
veranda after “tiffin” to witness the exploits of 
jugglers, tumblers, and a “ Kut-pootli” show—at 
least the name sounded like that. 

First appeared the snake-charmer, dressed in 
picturesque garments of dull orange. He moved 
about the garden searching for something, and 
playing alow minor strain upon a flute-like instru- 
ment, which attracted my covyetous attention. It 
was made of bamboo and a gourd, and was studded 
with metal knobs in odd patterns. His charm- 
music was successful, for, to our horror, the hooded 
head of a large cobra was suddenly reared from the 
hedge and the serpent glided toward us. Coiling 
itself before its master, it erected its head and kept 
time to his music with a regular swaying motion. 
It was probably drugged, and of course had its fangs 
extracted, but nevertheless we retreated when, turn- 
ing, it began to move up the steps of the veranda. 
It was seized and put into the bag in which it jour- 
neyed. Other snakes were brought out and wound 
their folds around the charmer, doing him no harm. 

The juggler then came forward and performed 
many skillful tricks, such as are done by the presti- 
digitateurs here. His solemn mein and his fre- 
quent appeals to the skull of a monkey, which he 
addressed with a tap of his stick and a warning 


“ Khabardar, monkey Take care,monkey 


entertained his audience greatly. He drew yards 
of metal chain from his lips; swallowed water in 
which colored powders had been mixed, and ex- 
pelled the dry powder in different heaps of each 
separate color; slipped metal disks under his eye- 
lids and lifted a heavy weight attached by cords to 
the disks ; manipulated a ring from a handkerchief 


in a puzzling way ; and finally did the “great man- 


ick.” 

oe showed us a perfectly dry mango seed, buried 
it in a little heap of dry earth, sprinkled it with 
water, covered it with a flimsy tent, and left it alone. 
In a few moments he peeped in and brought to our 
view a small green shovt from the seed. After an 
interval he showed us that it had grown to a tall 
shrub; then it bore a green mango, and was almost 
too tall for the tent ; and at last he brought it forth 
in triumph, bearing a full-grown mango. All this 
was done in a very few moments, and puzzled the 
grave and reverend seigniors to the point of ex- 
asperation. 

The * Kut-pootli” show was meaningless to us, a 
pantomime performed by puppets moved by the show- 
man, who again favored us with “ Buflo gals,” 
which the Bishop thought was Hindustani! The 
tumblers and rope-walkers set up their rickety 
apparatus in the compound and disported them- 
selves recklessly upon a slack rope fastened to two 
poles set up in the earth and braced insecurely by 
weak supports. One man tied goat-horns on his 
feet and walked the rope upon their tips. Another 
crossed bearing three large earthen vessels piled 
one upon another on his head, and then carried his 
companion over the uneasy rope. In their wrestling 
and contortions they were wonderfully supple, and 
their bare brown bodies showed a fine development 
of muscle. 

All these entertainments were brought to our 
door, each showman being quite satisfied with a 
fee about equal to one ticket of admission to 4 
sleight-of-hand performance in America, 


CHURCH MUSIC AS IT IS. 
By Wa S. Prarr, 


Associate Professor of Ecclesiastical Music and Hymnology 
. in Hartford Theological Seminary. 


IV.—CONGREGATIONAL SINGING. 


WE come now to the central and most important 
department of our subject—central and most 
important because of its vital connection with the 
Protestant doctrine of the supremacy of the con- 
gregation in public worship, and because of its 
practical religious utility wherever properly sus- 
tained. The central importance of congregational 
singing, however, is not seldom obscured, sometimes 
through apparently unavoidable circumstances, and | 
sometimes through indolent or perverted notions 
about public worship. While its position is univer- 
sally recognized by the ministry, and generally 
conceded by most congregations, its practical 
difficulties, and, in some cases, the ill-advised 
hostility of professional musicians, have hindered 
its development and even brought it into diseredit. 
That it is practically attempted in nearly every 
church in the two denominations now under ex- 
amination appears from the following table. (It 
should be noted that this statement relates only to 
the Sunday morning service, in which the tradi- 
tional number of hymns is three.) 
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Notice (1) inthe Middle and Western States the 
decided preponderance of the three-hymn plan and 
the not infrequent use of more than three hymns, 
while in New England the two-hymn plan is nearly 
as common and more than three hymns is practical- 
ly unknown (in the larger Massachusetts churches 
é1 per cent. have only two congregational hymns ; 
(2) the decided tendency of the larger churches, 
especially among the Congregationalists, to give one 
hymn to the choir, while the smaller churches 
strongly favor making all the hymns congregational ; 
(3) the very remarkable predilection of the Pres- 
byterians for the three-hymn plan. Stating the 
matter in another way, we notice (1) that in New 
England 81 per cent. of the hymns sung are con- 
gregational, in the Middle States 91 per cent., and 
in the West 94 per cent.; (2) that, taking the 
churches all together, in the larger churches 90 per 
cent. of the hymns are congregational, in the 
smaller churches 92 per cent.—the difference being 
most marked in the Presbyterian churches of the 
Middle States, where the larger churches report 81 
per cent. and the smaller 99 per cent., and least 
marked in the West; (3) that in the Congrega- 
tional churches 85 per cent. of the hymns are 
congregational, and in the Presbyterian churches 
97 per cent.—the extremes being Massachusetts 
(177 Congregational churches) with only 75 per 
cent., and Pennsylvania (158 Presbyterian churches) 
with 100 per cent. ! 

There were also 21 Congregational churches, 19 
of them in New England, and 2 Presbyterian 
churches in New York, that reported only one con- 
gregational hymn; and 8 Congregational churches 
in New England reported no hymns for the con- 
gregation ! 

The reason for giving up in some measure the 
congregational character of the hymn-singing, 
which was originally a distinctively congregational 
exercise, ig sometimes the steady decline of the 
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popular ability to sing, which necessitates the sub- 
stitution of some hymn-singing by the choir in the 
interest of common decency ; and sometimes it is 
one solution of the problem of how to give the choir 
some independent part in the service. On the 
other hand, 55 churches, 16 Congregational and 
39 Presbyterian, and about equally divided between 
the Middle and the Western States, report that 
they regularly use four and even five congregational 
hymns. Furthermore, almost a hundred churches 
noted that their Sunday evening services include 
from five even up to ten congregational hymns. On 
the whole, the custom of congregational hymn-sing- 
ing appears to be extending slightly, so that the 
loss in this respect during the last fifty years is 
being made up. 

‘ In this connection should be mentioned the fact 
that the traditional doxology, “ Praise God, from 
whom all blessings flow,” is widely used, especially 
among the Congregationalists, as a congregational 
exercise either at the opening or at the close of the 
service. The introduction of,the Gloria Patri into 
the body of the service is also becoming very com- 
mon. And there are scattered instances of congre- 
gational chanting, and one or two of congregational 
anthem-singing, though on a limited scale. 


I undertook to ascertain something about the 
character of the congregational singing, as well as 
its amount, by asking : “ Does the congregation sing 
heartily?” The replies to this question were 
naturally varied, and the same reply acquires several 
different meanings, according to the competence 
and the standpoint of the critic. The replies ranged 
from “ yes,” ** quite,” * very,” “ gloriously,” through 
“generally,” “at times,” “fairly,” “not very,” etc., 
down to “hardly,” “no,” and even “never.” In 
the following table the answers are roughly grouped 
under three general heads, “ good,’ “medium,” 
and “ poor.” 
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Notice (1) that the West makes a better report 
than the East, deciaedly better than New England ; 
(2) that the larger Congregational churches are 
much in advance of the smaller, but that there is 
little difference between the two classes of Presby- 
terian churches; (3) that the Presbyterian churches 
outstrip the Congregational. Ii is astonishing that 
of the smaller churches of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut only one-third think their congregational 
singing good, while three out of every ten confess 
that theirs is poor. It must be added, however, 
that the above tabulation is decidedly relative, since 
there is nothing like a consensus of opinion about 
what constitutes good congregational singing. Yet 
I hoped to get at the most important element in the 
matter by asking about its heartiness rather than 
about its artistic perfection, and the tone of many 
of the replies showed that the special point of the 
inquiry was clearly seen. One serio-comic reply 
was, “ The Lord only- knows.” 

In several cases a distinction was made between 
the singing at the morning service that at the 
evening service, with the explanation that the 
freedom and informality of the latter decidedly 
encouraged the singing. These remarks, with others, 
are indications that in some places the conduct of 
the morning service is unreasonably stiff or per- 


verted from its true congregational character. The 
principle is not always: clearly held that a service 
of worship that is predominantly uncongregational 
in form is so far un-Protestant. 


In connection with the reports about the prev- 
alence of habits of congregational singing I sought 
also to learn something of the appliances that the 
churches have at hand for the maintenance and up- 
building of such singing. Four special inquiries 
suggested themselves: (~) How many churches are 
situated where singing is taught in the public 
schools; (4) how many are benefited by singing 
schools or choral societies in their neighborhood ; (c) 
how many make a special effort to train their Sun- 
day-school scholars in singing ; (¢) how many ever 
undertake anything like a congregational rehearsal. 
The information secured on (a) and (0d) is tabulated 
below : 


Taste 17.—CHURCHE S—Wuere Stnoine 1s TAUGHT IN THE Pusuic 
ScHOOLS. 


Eastern. | Middle. | Western.| Totals. 
git 
Congregational. 
Churches 1 61 
rches 131 
b Under 300} 51 | 44 56/56 44] 51 49 
Churches 66 1 
Total { "Gp | 41 | 95 | 38 
Over 300 Churches 2 172 69 243 
vve 100 2/175 2/172 38 
b Under 300 — 100 5 0 248 163 56 416 a 
Churches 420 232 
Total % 10” 0 41/66 34 33 
Is. 
Churches 1 I 130 486 
a Over 28 | 79 21178 22 
hurches 7 
b Under 50° 50149 51160 40 | 53 47 
Churches 422 486 I 
Total { ssl ez 38 


Notice (1) that the churches in the Middle States 
are somewhat worse off than the rest, while those 
at the West are the most favored ; (2) that between 
the larger and the smaller churches, the former 
have a marked advantage, especially among the 
Congregationalists and in New England (no less 
than 95 per cent. of the larger churches in Massa- 
chusetts have the benefit of public school singing) ; 
(3) that the larger Congregational churches are 
considerably more fortunate than the larger Pres- 
byterian, but the smaller Congregational churches 
somewhat less fortunate than the smaller Pres- 
byterian—a difference that is curious. Massachusetts 
is the best single State. 


In connection with this table should be given 
another, relative to the existence of singing schools 
and choral sucieties. It has not proved possible to 
distinguish between these two forms of musical 
agency, although in practical working they are 
clearly quite different. The one devotes itself 
principally to the rudiments of music, and the 
other principally to the acquisition of musical ex- 
perience; but both have a direct bearing upon 


congregational singing. 
TaBLe 18.—CHURCHE S—Near Sinerne SCHOOLS OR Cnorat Societies. 
Eastern. | Middle. | Western. 


$ 66/8 
Rie 
26 60 
urc 151 
a Over 300} “ui 
424 


Churches 2 28 
b Under 300 58 42. | 62 58 42 | 58 
Churches , 88 66 


31 34 35 
Churches 2 1 
ure 4 
b Under 200} 100 * 36166 34 
Churches 22 
Total } % 72” 98 1°” 
Totals. 
urches I 
urches I 
Under 30) 58 42/6 | 38 


Churches 414 2 I I 
Total % * 36 | 72” 28 | 7 


Notice (1) that the Middle States rank rather 
above,and New England rather below, the rest; (2) 
that the larger churches naturally have the advantage 
of the smaller; (3) that the Presbyterian churches 
are more fortunate than the Congregational. The 
State of best percentage is again Massachusetts. 


The churches themselves, of course, are not often 
directly responsible either for the lack or the pro- 
vision of vocal training in the public schools and in 
choral societies of vagious kinds. They sometimes 
fail, it is true, to discern the close connection 
between such training and their own music, and 80 
do not lend a proper encouragement to such outside 


agencies. On the other hand}in many instances 


Totals. 


they are enterprising and far-seeing enough to take 
singing schools and vocal societies under their direct 
patronage, recognizing them as auxiliary not only 
to church music but to a healthy social and moral 
tone in the community. The value of music as a 
study in the public schools is beginning to be gen- 
erally acknowledged, but we have not yet heard 
enough of the inestimable benefits that may flow 
from choral societies of high quality. The musical 
value of such societies has recently been admirably 
set forth by Mr. H. E. Krehbiel; but their social 
and moral value merits a wider appreciation than 
it has yet received. The singing school occupies 
an intermediate position, often supplementing the 
teaching of the publie schools or the lack of it, 
as well as preparing the way for real choral music. 

The attitude of some of our churches to this im- 
portant matter is indicated by such remarks as 
these: “I attribute the present decadence in our 
music tothe lack of the old-fashioned singing school ;” 
“ I think that the church should do its own singing, 
and invest the money spent for that branch of 
worship in the teaching of the young, and that there 
should be a liberal appropriation for this purpose ;” 
“Our church sees to it that the younger people 
have a musical education by having singing schools 
conducted by competent teachers.” Doubtless in 
time the extensiun of musical teaching in the public 
schools will supply this need, and then it would be well 
if the churches generally should turn their attention 
to the fostering of choral societies of good quality. 


In reviewing this general topic, one cannot fail 
to be impressed with the thought that the practical 
difficulties about congregational singing, as about 
everything involving the simultaneous co-operation of 
many persons, cannot be overcome without persistent 
and systematic effort for a series of years. The 
necessary factors of system and time are too often 
belittled or forgotten; and if superficial and 
spasmodic efforts do not immediately succeed, the 
whole idea of congregational singing is voted 
chimerical. No mere change of method—of organ- 
ist, of choir, of hymn-book—and no mere exhorta- 
tion from the pulpit, will accomplish anything 
valuable or permanent, unless there be also real en- 
thusiasm and real ability among the people. Enthu- 
siasm and ability are begotten by diligent and long- 
continued effort, not stumbled upon by accident. 


It is often asserted that quartette choirs are not 
only generally made up of those who do not favor 
congregational singing, but that that form of choir is 
necessarily antagonistic to other music. I have 
examined this point to some extent, but do not 
find any clear indication that this view is sustained 
by the facts. It is true that in some city churches 
there is a quartette and no congregational singing ; 
but it is also true in many country churches that 
the chorus choir has so far absorbed to itself the 
vocal ability of the church that there is no one left 
to sing in the congregation as a whole. It is quite ~ 
probable that many professional musicians fail to 
judge congregational music upon other than purely 
technical grounds, and also fail to have patience 
with its crudity before properly developed. Their 
criticism of it would be more gracious if they 
might always be counted upon to aid in practical 
efforts to improve it. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY CONGRESS. 
ATLANTA MEETING. 
By. H. Hate, Pu.D. 


HE seventh annual session of the American 
Forestry Congress closed on December 7. after 
a week’s session memorable above all others by rea- 
son of the consolidation of the American Fores 
and the Southern Forestry Congress, if I should 
not rather term it the absorption of the latter by the 
former. 

It may have been only a coincidence and unde- 
signed, but it serves to distinguish the opening day 
of the session that on that day the colossal statue of 
Liberty, seventeen feet high, was up on its pedestal, 
crowning the dome of the new capitol here. 

It was early evening of the first day of the ses- 
sion when the train of the Georgia Railroad rolled 
into this so-called * Chicago of the South,” bearin 
the writer among its passengers. As we pass 
Stone Mountain, only a few miles distant from the 
spot renowned as the site of the historic incident 
which suggested to the Evangelist Bliss the hymn 
“ Hold the Fort,” my next neighbor remarked that 
only a few days before his terrible death at the 
Ashtabula railroad accident he had heard him sing 
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that hymn near that very spot, as he only could sing 
it. 

On entering Atlanta my attention was arrested 
by a brilliant and unusual celestial phenomenon—the 
young moon in close proximity with bright Venus, 
and seeming almost to embrace her in its crescent 
arms till we passed the new capitol, which inter- 
cepted the view. The goddess of liberty in this 
case was not “enlightening the world”—yjust the 
. reverse, though modeled after Bartholdi’s. I am 
tempted to indulge in epigrams on “love, lunacy, 
and liberty,” but forbear. Yet what more fitting 
augury could heralda Forestry Congress? Diana, 
woodland goddess, also goddess of the moon, wear- 
ing the crescent; Venus, to whom innumerable 
_ groves were consecrated ; Liberty, who from tree- 
crowned mountain heights “ unfurled her banner to 
the air.” This incident is a poem in itself. 

Although the total attendance hardly exceeded 
three score, most of the prominent foresters of this 
country were present, besides a representative of 
Russia, Mr. S. J. Ranner, who visits America by 
imperial orders to study our systems of agriculture, 
with especial reference to introducing in Russia the 
culture of cotton, wheat, and tobacco, as he stated in 
addressing the Congress ;, also to look after forestry. 
The wheat, as we know, is already pretty well in- 
troduced in much of that empire, but that culture of 
tobacco, and especially of cotton, should be contem- 
plated will surprise many. Mr. Ranner has already 
made a careful study of the leading systems of 
Europe. 

The prime mover of the Congress, here as every- 
where, was Mr. B. E. Fernow, the Secretary, chief 
of the Government Bureau of Forestry in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Besides attending to all the 
details of business, he presented several valuable 
reports and papers. His annual report as Secre- 
tary of the Congress covers the history of forestry 
during the year. The past year, he says, has been 
among the wost fruitful in the history of the asso- 
ciation, and may well be termed a crisis in its exist- 
ence. Interest in the-work has increased every- 
where throughout the Union, and this increased 


interest is shown in current events, such as the. 


large forestry convention to be held in Maine within 
a few days; the meeting of the New York Acad- 
emy of Sciences during the present week, devoted 
to the forestry problem ; and the expected speedy 
rivival of the New York Forestry Association, be- 
sides movements in many other States which are 
detailed at length. 

“The Forestry Outlook,” by Professor N. H. 
Egleston, of Washington, was an exhaustive paper 
somewhat similar in its scope. Not withstanding 
disappointment in failure to accomplish the enact- 
‘ment of protective laws by Congress, for which an 
earnest effort was made, he finds much encourage- 
ment in the general outlook. The efficiency of the 
Adirondack Commission in our own State was com- 
mended, very marked results having been secured 
in preventing fires and depredations and punishing 
former trespassers, resulting ~—great_enhancement 
of market value of these lands, while the pecuniary 
outlay was insignificant, as the monthly pay-roll of 
these officers amounts to only $1,375. New York, 
the only Eastern State which retajns any public 
lands, has about 1,000,000 acres in the Adiron- 
dacks and 50,000 in the Catskills. 

Another general review of the country was se- 
cured by the call of States and Territories with five- 
minute reports from such as were represented, which 
included nearly half the entire number. Nearly 
all now have an Arbor Day, either fixed by statute 
or appointed by the executive, but varying in the 
time of year at which it is observed, to conform 
with the requirements of different sections as to 
the best time for tree-planting. Nebraska, Kansas, 
Iowa, and Minnesota are foremost in this observ- 
ance. New York only came into line last year, but 
is rapidly learning the importance of the day. 
South Carolina, owing to frequency of storms in 
November, when her Arbor Day occurs, has now 
an entire arbor week, so as to give abundant time 
for planting. The most amusing report came from 
Kentucky, represented by Judge Knott, brother of 
J. Proctor Knott, of Zenith City speech celebrity, 
who stated that most of the planting there on 
Arbor Day is that of ferns by young ladies. 

It so happened that it was Arbor Day in Mary- 
land when I passed through there last Tuesday, and 
as I stomped off to visit the Agricultural College at 
the invitation of my old friend Major Alvord, who 
is now at its head, but was unfortunately absent at 
that time on account of a domestic bereavement, the 
students were observing the day by setting out fruit 
trees on the experimental farm, under direction of 


Professor Bishop, the horticulturist. As I write 
it is Arbor Day in Georgia, and we celebrate the 
day here by assisting, or at least encouraging by 
our presence, the young ladies of the High School 
to set out trees in the adjoining grounds. 

No delegate arouses more interest personally 
than General Adolphus W. Greely, Chief of the 
Signal Service Bureau. His graceful and com- 
manding figure would be noteworthy anywhere, but 
his thrilling Arctic experience and his official posi- 
tion redouble the interest of people in him. Be- 
sides frequent participation in debates, and always 
to some purpose, he read a paper on the Rainfall 
of Twelve States and Territories, which are Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Idaho, Indian Territory, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, Oregon, Texas, Utah, Washing- 
tov, Wyoming. The water supply of this region, 
which includes the arid districts, is of incaleulable 
importance, the requirements of irrigation being 
already very heavy, and destined also to a vast in- 
crease as agriculture progresses. ‘The necessity of 
the mountain forests as conservers of this supply 
was dwelt on at much length, and with especial 
emphasis at this time because of the menace im- 
plied in a recently expressed opinion of one of the 
members of the Geological Survey, that it would be 
better to have the Rocky Mountains stripped of 
every tree so as to give free course to the flow of 
water. This heresy was also vigorously combated 
by Professor Fernow in discussing the paper. 

Two papers by Colonel E. T. Ensign, of Colorado, 
took the same ground. Colonel Ensign directs es- 
pecial attention to railroads and charcoal-burners 
as the most unsparing devastators of these forests. 

Space forbids even an enumeration of all the 
papers. That of Mrs. Jefferson Davis, a desciip- 
tion ef a celebrated live oak at Biloxi, Miss., was 
read in her absence by Colonel Sidney Root, the 
Secretary of the local committee. 

The interest taken by the children in tree-plant- 
ing is a sufficient guarantee that the meeting of this 
Congress here will leave results of permanent value. 
- Governor J. B. Beaver, of Pennsylvania, was 
elected President, and the next meeting will no 
doubt be held at Philadelphia. | 


JOHNNY BRIGGS, OF THE LEVEL BEST. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 
By R. W. Raymonp. 


IN TWO PARTS.—I. 
I.—THE MASS-MEETING. 


fk new minister was a trump. Everybody 
. said so—even Deacon Baker. He shouldn't 
have used such an expression; for when the boys 
heard him, they cried out, “ What ts a trump, Dea- 
con?” and the good man was greatly embarrassed, 
not because he didn’t know, but because he did not 
want them to know that he knew. So, after a little 
hesitation, he said he believed a trump was a compli- 
mentary expression often applied to a person who 
had asort of a—a taking way with him ; whereat the 
boys roared with delight, and shouted, ** You bet !”’ 
and the Deacon replied, gravely, with a twinkle in 
his eye, “No; I never bet!” and that ended the 
conversation. But though the ‘conversation was 
over, the fact remained. The new minister was a 
trump, and all Three Corners knew it. 

The church-goers found it out early; and that 
was enough to make it generally known, for every- 
body began to go to church. ‘The ball-players had 
known it earlier yet; for the Rev. John Barton 
had pitched like a meteor in the great match with 
Sucker Creek, when his election as pastor had not 
yet been thought of, and when he was merely a 
stranger, substituted for the colicky pitcher of the 
Triangles. He had remained ever since an honor- 
ary member of the base-ball club, though he had 
not been able to play much with them, for two 
reasons: first, because he had had so many other 
duties to occupy his time ; and, secondly, because it 
had very soon become the fashion for other clubs, 
in negotiating match games with the Triangles, to 
stipulate that the parson should be left out. The 
Sucker Creekers had set the example, when the 
time came for their return match. As the captain 
of their nine forcibly remarked, ‘“ They weren't 
a-goin’ to bat at chain-lightnin’, or try to catch 
dynamite on the fly.” But while he had taken no 
part, beyond an occasional inning in a practice game 
for fun, the parson had coached the whole nine of 
Three Corners to a wonderful state of efficiency, so 
that each man not only often played astonishingly 
well, but almost never played badly, and they all 
played up to one another. In short, other nines 


might boast of extraordinary single exploits, per- 


formed by this or that one of their members; but 
the Triangles somehow always won the game. 

Now it was winter, and there was no more ball- 
playing. But there was something instead, which 
proved to be in many respects as pleasant and as 
profitable. Which said something is, as the lawyers 
would say, hereinafter more fully set forth ; or, as 
they say in some of the highest circles of American 
Society (I mean the tops of the North Carolina 
mountains), “ You all's jess gwine fur to hear de 
whole story.” 

One Saturday afternoon the Triangles played 
their last practice game for the season, on the green 
between the meeting-house and the schoolhouse; 
and after it was done they gathered around the min- 
ister, together with a lot of younger boys (whohad 
been officiating as spectators), and began to lament 
that the good times were over. 

“IT don’t understand you,” said Mr. Barton. 
“ You will have to explain it to me. Do you mean 
to say the only way to be happy is to knock alump of 
leather and string with a stick of wood as far as 
you can, or run after it when another fellow knocks 
it? That last operation looks to me more like the 
pursuit of happiness than like happiness.” 

At this the boys all began to protest and explain 
at once; for they had reached that delightful stage 
of acquaintance with the minister in which they 
felt perfectly free to express their real thoughts. 
“One at a time,” said he. “ There’s no getting at 
the truth without some kind of order. Now, this is 
a peculiar situation. You are all speakers, and I 
am the audience whom you wish to convinee. It 
is @ mass-meeting, and I’m the mass. So I will 
elect myself chairman; and, as audience, I will 
shout for the particular speaker I want to hear. and 
applaud and interrupt and behave generally like a 
crowd, while, as chairman, I call myself to order and 
introduce the orators, and so on. 

“ Hooray!” shouted the boys ; and the minister 
proceeded : “ Fellow-citizens—fellow-citizen, I mean 
—I will please come to order. I am gathered to 
listen to the views of a large number of eminent 
experts—and observers [ this was for the small boys | 
—on the important question, What is the nature of 
the pleasure involved in base-ball?. I will not 
detain myself with expressing any opinions of my 
own. In fact, I shall know better what my opin- 
ions are after these distinguished gentlemen have 
spoken. I now await my pleasure as to the order 
in which I will hear from them.” 

Here, to the great amusement of the boys, Mr. 
Barton began to call, in tones high and low, gruff 
and squeaky, the names of different persons before 
him, “Baker! Johnson! Jounson! Hopee! 
BAKER! Avery!” ete., and finally said, “In view 
of the evident variety of wishes on this point, I 
will ask these gentlemen to choose their own order, 
provided it ts an order. So far as any disorder is 
permitted in this meeting, it will be made by the 
audience only !” 

There was a short pause; and then one of the 
little fellows, fearing that he might be overlooked: 
if he waited, said, “It’s great fun to look on an’ 
holler for our side!” Then he was frightened, and 
said no more; but the audience clapped his hands 
vigorously and shouted, “ That’s so! that’s so!” 

“Tt’s better fun to be one of ’em!” excitedly 
declared Johnny Briggs. Everybody laughed; for 
Johnny had never been “one of ’em.” He had 
only run after the ball when it got beyond bounds ;* 
but he had done that as if the whole game de- 
pended upon it ; and once he had got the ball and 
thrown it to the regular fielder, and the fielder had 
put it swiftly to third base, and third base had 
caught it in time and passed it on; and before that 
ball reached the pitcher it had put out three men 
and closed the innings and won the game; and 
Johnny had swaggered ever since, and told as often 
as he could “ how he licked ’em” that day. 

“| like to feel the bat hit the ball a good one!” 
remarked Tom Avery, one of the heaviest batters 
of the nine. He was theson of the blacksmith, and 
helped his father at the anvil; and he used to strike 
a ball as if he were making a handred horse-shoes 
at one blow. His style wasn’t very scientific. A 
ball hit by him would usually go straight over the 
field, and frequently would be caught off-hand; 
but whoever got it would find it hot, I tell you. 
And what with dropping it and fumbling it, there 
might be so much time lost that the young black- 
smith would make his base anyhow. On the whole, 
therefore, he achieved by main strength as good a 
record as many a more skillful player. 


1]’m not talking about mat mes, Y¥ -man-who- 
knows-more-than-his-father ! in 


which such things are permitted. 
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When he made his speech, the audience nodded 
assent, but called out, “How about catching 
‘em ?” 

“Catching is fun, too,” replied the blacksmith 
promptly, “if you do catch and hold on. [I like to 
be hammer, and I like to be tongs. What I don’t 
like is running after things.”’ 

“Oh my!” interrupted a slender, active fellow, 
the best fielder in the nine; “running is the best 
part of it. To see a ball coming and know ina 
minute where you can meet it and run for all you're 
worth, with one eye on the ground for ant-hills and 
mole-hills and snags, and the other eye up in the 
air, and get. to the spot just in time, and jump up, 
_ and claw the ball, and pitch it straight to base, and 
then wipe your forehead and feel your heart beat- 
ing, ‘ Bully for you, bully for you !’—that’s the big- 
gest thing there is, in baseball or out of it!” 

Great applause from ‘the audience, and “I kin 
run too!” from Johnny Briggs. 

The next speaker was Dick Johnson, who was 
famous for his sarcastic powers. A few months of 
the minister’s company, however, had considerably 
mellowed him, and while he still took a humorous 
view of things, he was not so apt as he had once been 
to give pain to others. In fact, he had developed 
one characteristic which told the whole story of his 
change; namely, he now made himself the butt of 
his own jokes, whereas he had formerly aimed them 
always at other people. You cannot possibly real- 
ize, until you try it, how much this simple device 
improves wit. 

“The greatest pleasure of base-ball,” he said, 
gravely, “is to be umpire; next to that comes jaw- 
ing the umpire; next to that, losing the game 
because it; gets dark just as you are going to win it ; 
next to that, missing the parson’s curves three times 
a-running ; next to that, hitting one of his balls so 
that it just mildly rises up in the air and drops into 
the pitcher’s hands before you can throw down 
your bat and start. Then there’s the pleasure of 
being yelled at while you are sucking your fingers, 
' -and of falling and sliding on your stomach not 
' quite far enough to reach the base, and of being 
put out by some other fellow’s blunder just as you 
are making your home run, and of putting every- 
body out with a piece of foolishness of your own. 
Oh, there’s pleasure enough in base-ball- No doubt 
of that /” 

Here the audience fairly yelled, “ You shut up! 
You go and soak your head!” and the Chairman 
said, “Order, order! I-will not allow myself to 
use such language or show such disrespect to a gen- 
tleman who exhibits so much sincerity /” Then he 
suddenly broke out with multitudinous cries for 
“ Baker! Jim Baker! the Captain of the Nine 
Let’s hear from the Captain !” 

“Well,” said Jim Baker, thus unanimously called 
upon, “I agree with everything that has been said— 
even with the last speaker. He didn’t mean it, but 
Ido. There is pleasure in hitting and catching 
and running and winning; and as for failing and 
losing, if they were not possible, what would be the 
value gf the rest? About the umpire business, I 
suppose the less said the better. It seems necessary 
to have one, and natural to abuse him; but we don’t 
mean all we say at such times. Anyhow, you know 
we have got along wonderfully this season in our 
home games, without any umpire at all, ever since 
-we adopted Mr. Barton’s plan of letting all protests 
and claims from either side be decided by the cap- 
tains of the two sides together. I recollect very 
well when Dick Johnson and I tried it first. His 
side claimed an out, and our side sid no sach 
thing ; and Mr. Barton was there, looking on; and 
we offered to leave it to him; and he said we must 
settle it ourselves, according to the new rule. So 
Dick and I tried to agree, but we couldn’t, because 
we both knew we were right; and we went back to 
the minister and said, ‘ We can’t agree.’ And he 
said,‘ You must.’ And we said, ‘ We'd ever so much 
rather leave it to you. We won't complain, which- 
ever. way yousay.’ But he wouldn’t budge. So we 
went off again, and says I, ‘ Dick, this is getting 
ridiculous.. Here’s the afternoon wasting away, and 
the game just stuck fast. Now, I’m sure we’re 
right, Dick!’ ‘Nosurer than I am,’ says he; ‘I 
wonder if the minister understands the difficulty. 
He can’t really want a fellow to give up when he 
knows he’s wight.’ :So back we went again, and 
asked him plump. And says he, ‘If you don’t know 
you are right, what have you got to give up?’ Off 
we went again, and says Dick, ‘I begin to see it. 
We'll give up!’ ‘No, you won't,’ says I; ‘ we will.’ 
‘ But, come to think,’ says he, ‘ perhaps I’m not 


quite so perfectly sure.’ ‘Get out!’ says I, ‘ you 
are, too; you know you are.’ So back we went 
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once more, and told the minister that it was no use; 
we couldn’t possibly agree. The rule wouldn’t 
work. ‘I’m ashamed of you,’ says he; ‘two rea- 
sonable men spoiling a game because neither of you 
will give up.’ ‘Oh, that isn’t the trouble now,’ says 
I. ‘Johnson wants to give up, and I won't let 
him!’ ‘* You mean fellow!’ says the minister. So I 
said to Dick, ‘ Well, J give up—that is, I mean you 
may, if you insist upon it;’ and Dick shouted, ‘Claim 
denied! Let the game go on!’ And goon it did; 
and his side won it, after all; and I really enjoyed 
being beaten !” 

“ Hear, hear!’’ observed the audience. 

“After all,” interrupted Johnson, “we were 
really right that time—as a pure matter of history, 
you know.” 

“Too thin! Scissors !—Order, order!” said the 
audience-chairman, while Jim only laughed, and 
went on with his speech. 

“ But it seems to mé,” said he, “ that the greatest 
pleasure is in the combination of everything. Bat- 
ting and catching and running are good sport, but 
they don’t make base-ball. A fellow can bat all by 
himself, or throw a ball against the barn and catch 
it; and there’s ‘one old cat’ and ‘two old cat ; 
but—” 

“ Two old cat's good fun,” said one of the small 
boys. 

“Well,” continued Jim,” I don’t deny that. But 
base-ball’s better. When eighteen, or even a good 
many less, of you youngsters get together you don’t 
split up into two old cats; you play base-ball. That's 
just the thing I mean. Nine fellows that you can 
rely on, every man enjoying it, and playing right 
up to the rest, and bound to win, if good play can 
do it, and willing to be beat, if better play can do 
that—every one doing his level best in his own place, 
and all working together like—like—” 

“ Like the members of a church,” remarked the 
audience, as Jim hesitated. . 

‘Like the members of some churches,” continued 
Jim, who had joined the church a few weeks before, 
and wasn’t ashamed of it—* ours, for instance, since 
we got a pastor that knew how to play ball! Yes, 
all working together ; that’s the best of it! I tell 
you, it’s a wonderful thing to be Captain of such a 
Nine !” 

The boys broke out into cheers for their captain , 
and in the tumult no one heard the audience proper, 
who, apparently thinking of something other than 
base-ball, murmured earnestly to himself, “ Amen, 
amen !” 

“ Now it’s your turn, Mr. Barton!” cried the 


boys. “ You talk, and we’ll be audience !” 
Il.—THE LEVEL BEST. 


“Gentlemen,” said the minister, “according to 
e resolution of a mass-meeting recently held in 
this, place, of which this is an adjourned session, it 


is duty to discuss before you the second part of 
the great question which now agitates our commu- 
nity. \ The first part, as you are aware, has been, 
ably presented by eloquent speakers, and it has 


been shown that the pleasure of base-ball consists 
in the exercise of power and skill, for the purpose 
victory according to certain accepted 
ing done by a sufficient number of per- 
sons together, of whom always does in his own 
place, for the comnion end in view, his level best. 
If this has been the séeret of our good times at 
base-ball, it is not difficult for me to answer the sec- 
ond part of the question+-namely, ‘ Are these good 
times over, now that the base-ball season has 
ended ?’ So far as I can see, we only need, first, 
to keep together; secondly, to play some sort of 
games in which activity and skill can be employed ; 
thirdly, to play fair, according to the rules; 
fourthly, to play to win, each doing in his place 
his level best—and our good times will continue.” 
There was a good deal more said ; but the upshot 
of it was that, before the group broke up, every one 
in it, great and small, had agreed to join a society, 
the name of which was to be “The Level Best.” 
This title was, in fact, taken from one of the stories 
of the brilliant author of “Ten Times One is 
Ten ;” but the sly minister did not mention that 
fact, for the same reason that prevented him from 
proposing the name of “Harry Wadsworth,” or 
Look-up,” or “ end-a-Hand,” for the new society. 
He wanted the members to find out for themselves, 
gradually, its nature and purpose. 
One of the boys asked him what was the special 
eaning of “devel best ;’’ and he replied: “I don’t 


rules, this 


know what it was originally intended to mean. 
Very possibly it came from the Free Masons. You 
know the level and the square are used by them as 
symbols of perfect workmanship. 


But I propose 


that we give it a meaning of our own. A man may 
do his best at one time, under some great excitement ; 
and it may be very much better than any one ex- 
pected of him—very much better, in fact, than his 
ordinary life would justify. I once knew a boy 
who used to tease his little sister till she cried ; but 
one day, when she was crying and he was laughing 
at her, she tripped over a stone which her tears had 
kept her from seeing, and sprained her ankle; and 
he carried her in his arms a mile, and ran two 
miles for the doctor, and did not worry the child 
for weeks—until she got well, and then he began 


again. On one day, you see, he did his best, but 
it was not his level best. It was far above his 
level. 


“In the matter of work, too, the level best is 
what we want. Some horses—and some boys— 
are very good for a half-mile or a quarter-mile 
dash. When that is over, they have to be sponged 
and rubbed and blanketed. Nobody takes such. 
horses for a journey. And the ball-player who’ 
astonishes everybody with a wonderful stroke or 
catch once in a while, but disgusts everybody 
with his weak and careless playing all the rest of 
the time, is not a power; he is only a phenomenon. 
What we want is a level best. We want every one 
to do the best that he can keep up.” 

“ Well, but,” said one of the boys, “ should not a 
man rise above his level best to his best best some- 
times 

“No,” replied Mr. Barton, “not sometimes, 
but always.. And the wisest thing is to rise and 
never come down again, but pull your level up 
after you. If your level best is really your best as 
well as your level, it will rise under you, just as 
mountains grow up slowly, and carry you with it. 
Make your level your best, and keep your best your 
level: that’s the secret. I climbed once to the top 
of a very high mountain, and was very glad to get 
supperand lodging with an old hermit whose cabin I 
found there. In the morning I said, ‘This is a 
magnificent place, with its wide prospect and grand 
forests near by ; but it’s a terrible road one travels 
to get here.’ ‘Oh, I don’t mind that,’ said he. 
‘No,’ said I, ‘ I suppose you are used to it.’ ‘ Thar’s 
whar yer mjstaken, stranger,’ he replied; ‘I ain’t 
used to it afall. I hev traveled that road once, 
jist as yo hev; but J live here, and don’t go 


At last some one exclaimed, “ Well, we've got 
the name ; now what’s the game ?” 

“There are so many of us,” replied the minister 
(and there will be a good many more, I hope), 
“that we can play in numerous sets at once. But 
I think I may fairly say that the game and its rules 
will be the same for all. Only I will not state 
them at present. As there seems to be something 
particularly effective in the number nine, I propose 
that our members shall play by Nines.” 

“And you will be Captain of all the Nines e”? 
asked the boys, eagerly. 3 

“Yes, I will act as Captain of Nines; but each 
Nine must have its own captain besides. And I 
think the Nines should be changed frequently, so 
as to shift the best players agound. We might do 
that by drawing lots.” 

After a little more discussion it was agreed that 
the Triangle Base-ball Nine—that is, the nine who 
represented the club against foreign foes—should 


furnish the Captains of the Nines of the Level 


Best; and that they should draw the names of 
their nines by lot, as soon as the list of members 
had been obtained. Then the minister promised to 
call the Captains together, and give to each the-plan 
and rules of the game for his Nine. 


Ilil.—-THE NINES. 


The next few weeks were busy ones for the Level 
Best. At the meeting of the Society, held the next 
Saturday afternoon in the schoolhouse, the names 
of all the members except the Captains were put in 
a hat. There were only forty, so Mr. Barton 
selected four Captains to act as his aids. The 
other five Captains drew each his eight names, in 
rotation, out of the hat; and then they turned to 
the minister, to learn what to do next. He handed 
each of them a card, on which, in the neat hand- 
writing of Mrs. Dorcas Barton, was written : 


| 


RULES OF THE GAME. 
1. Play together. 2. Play ‘to win. 3. | 
Play fair. 4. Do your level best. 
As soon as you report your Nine ‘ready for 
further instructions, they will be given you. 
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“Ts that all?” asked Captain Dick Johnson. 

“For the present, that is all,” replied the, minis- 
ter. “ J think it is a good deal.” 

“How can my Nine be ready before they know 
what to be ready for?” continued Dick. 

“ That’s one of the peculiarities of the game,” re- 
turned Mr. Barton. 

“T might get ready for the wrong thing.” 

“Not if you were prepared for anything.” 

“ What if I should make a big mistake, and not 
be ready when I said I was?” 

“Then you would catch it on the knuckles in- 
stead of the palm, and we would kindly yell at you, 
while you sucked your fingers!” 

Meanwhile the rest of the Captains were study- 
ing their cards in a puzzled way; and at last Jim 
broke out : 

“T can’t see into this business; but I suppose 
one thing at a time is enough. It’s plain to me 
that if my Nine are going to be ready to play to- 
gether, I must get ’em together, and arrange some 
way to do it again on short notice, whenever I 
want ’em.” With that he jumped upon a bench 
and called out, “The members of Nine No. 1 will 
meet immediately at the teacher’s desk!’ Then he 
read off the names, and his Nine began to make 
their way to the place of meeting. Captain Dick 
caught the idea, and followed immediately, order- 
ing Nine No. 2 to the blackboard. The next 
Captain called No. 3 to the map of the United 
States; No. 4 assembled under the picture of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and No. 5 around the stove. That 
left the minister and his aids conveniently placed in 
the middle of the room, and gave him a chance to 
explain to them their particular duties. 

“ The first thing,” said he, “is, as Mr. Baker has 
said, that the members of each Nine shall prepare 
to play together. For that purpose, they will have 
to get pretty well acquainted with each other, and 
find out exactly what and how much each is able to 
do. If a few only of each Nine have to do every- 
thing, the game cannot go on. I think one of us 
had better go over to each of the meetings, and 
make sure that they start right. You can report to 
me afterwards.” 

With that they parted, and Mr. Barton joined 
No. 1 at the teacher’s desk. No suggestions were 
needed there. Jim was busy already taking down 
the names of his Nine. | He knew nearly all of them 
very well. With one or two he was only slightly 
acquainted, and to these he said, “We must get 
more intimate now that we have got to play to- 
gether.” . 

Last of all he came to Johnny Briggs. “ Well,” 
said Jim, with a laugh, “you’re a valuable member 
for a Nine. What can you do?” 

“T can run,” said Johnny, proudly. 

“So you can, like a lamplighter,” replied -his 
captain. “Who knows? Perhaps running may 
be just what is wanted in the game.” 

In fact, to Johnny’s great delight, he was the first 
person to prove useful. For the question imme- 
diately to be considered was, How the Nine could 
be most rapidly notified and got together when 
wanted? It was not easy. Three of them lived 
quite near Deacon Baker’s ; two, in the village, near 
the church; one, half a mile beyond the Bakers’; 
another, quarter of a mile beyond him; and, finally, 
the house of the widow Briggs, Johnny’s mother, 
was high up on the hill, fully half a mile beyond 
the last, by the zigreg road which climbed to it— 
though Johnny could make it much shorter across 
lots. 

So Johnny Briggs was appointed Messenger to 
the Nine. “I will get up a plan,’ said the Cap- 
tain, “ for notifying the Nine, and you can practice 
on it until you know what is your level best time.” 
At which Johnny, with a beaming countenance, 
retired to a neighboring desk and there fell into a 
brown study, paying no further attention to the pro- 
ceedings. 

As our story is principally concerned with him 
and his work, we will return tohim presently. But 
first we must say that a good deal was accom- 
plished by all the Captains that day, in ascertain- 
ing what each of their men could do best, and how 
they could best be got together for united action. 
To all questions as to the possible nature of the 

e or es to be played the Chief Captain 
replied only, “That I cannot tell you yet. You 
must be prepared for anything.” 

There was, of course, a little natural rivalry 
here and there. Some persons thought other per- 
sons had received appointments to which they were 
entitled. One or two such cases were brought to 
Mr. Barton for decision. But instead of deciding 
them at once, he stopped all the different meetings, 


and, mounting a bench, addressed the whole com- 
pany, stating the nature of the questions without 
naming anybody, and adding: 

“ All such questions are covered by the second 
rule, ‘ Play to win.’ Whatever the game may be, 
it must be played, not for glory of any one player, 
but for the victory of the Nine. If any one thinks 
he has abilities which are not recognized, he has a 
right to say so, but a better way is to prove it and 
so get them recognized. Besides, there may be 
some doubt about the fact, if nobody else has found 
it out. 

“ Now, of course, the pure democratic way would 
be to decide all questions by vote of the whole 
Nine. But that would never do in this game, 
because so many questions will arise which need to 
be decided instantly ; and, even if the Nine could 
be got together, a vote would be of no value unless 
there could be a thorough discussion; and, besides 
the fatal loss of time,there would be the danger 
that the other side might thus learn something that 
would help them in their play. Pure democracy is 
always giving itself away. 

“ But representative democracy is not so bad; 
and I think it very likely that, after a while, it 
will be best for each Nine to elect its own Captain, 
and perhaps even assign the position and duty of 
each member. But, ‘ Play to win.’ I have ap- 
pointed the base-ball Nine as Captains in ‘The 
Level Best,’ because they have practiced in base- 
ball the rules of this game, and ought to be better 
able to apply them here. That arrangement was 
approved at the mass-meeting which founded this 
society. It is therefore, so to speak, our Constitu- 
tion. And it is the secret of success in all societies 
and governments to let the Constitution alone as 
far as possible; do their level best under it, and 
never amend it unless they must. 

“So, for the present, I shall use my authority to 
insist that the Captains must have absolute power 
under the rules already established, and I shall 
try to see to it that they act according to those 
rules.” 

After this speech the small meetings were re- 
sumed ; and there was only one further interrup- 
tion. One of the Captains lost his temper, and told 
a member of/his Nine to “shut up, and mind his 
own business!” Mr. Barton instantly detailed one 
of his Aids to be the Captain of that Nine, and pro- 
moted the offender to be an Aid, saying, as he did 
so, “ This is neither punishment nor reward, you 
know. In fact, it has no reference to the merits of 
this case. But a Captain and a member who are 
not on the best terms cannot play together and 
play to win.” 

“Oh, Mr. Barton,” spoke out the offended mem- 
ber, “ it isn’t so bad as that. We're good enough 
friends. J didn’t mind what the Captain said, 
except for a minute.” 

“ That might have been the very minute in which 
to lose the game,” replied the minister. “ Let us 
take no risks.” 


IV.——-THE NEW JERUSALEM SYSTEM. 


After ‘the meeting of Nine No. 1 had broken up, 
Johnny Briggs approached his Captain. 

“ I’ve got a plan,” said he, eagerly a first-rate 
plan! But you must let Jerry Carson help.” 

Now, Jerusalem (commonly called Jerry) Carson 
was a boy of the same age as Johnny Briggs, and 
his dearest friend. The two had been inseparable 
companions in all sorts of pranks, sports, and 
adventures, until a year ago, when Jerry, falling 
from a tree, had broken his hip, and had become a 
helpless cripple. At this time he was still confined 
to his room; but his cheerfulpatience, and the in- 
genious way in which hé diverted himself, made 
him an invalid of an unusual sort. Everybody de- 
lighted to assist the little plans and contrivances 
of one who “got so much fun” out of sickness ; 
and Johnny Briggs shared with this impris- 
oned friend all his own active experiences, of 
which it was apparently his aim to have enough 
for two. 

Knowing all this, Captain Baker was not sur- 
prised at the introduction of Jerry’s name. “ Help?” 
said he, “ yes, of course, if he can; but I don’t see 
how.” 

“Till show you,” returned Johnny, promptly. 
“T’ve got it all fixed. You see, Jerry’s folks give 
him just anything he wants, and the big bedroom to 
live in; and one window looks towards our house, 
and the other window looks towards your house, and 
all over the village, because the house is so high up. 
He says the Bible says Jerusalem is on a high hill, 
and he is glad of it. And he has got a splendid 
telescope, that will see anything, ever so far. One 


day I tried_to put stockings on our big Shanghai 
rooster, because mother said she didn’t know what 
on earth to do with that rooster ; he was scratching 
up everything she planted; and I told her Id fix 
him ; and when I tried, he clawed me in the face, 
and I had to give it up, and I went to tell Je 
about it; and before I could say anything he said, 
‘Your face looks as if it had been clawed by a 
rooster and then he laughed and said,’ J saw 
you?’ Qh, I tell you, he sees everything! And 
when he wants me, he lets me know; and when I 
am coming, I let him know ; and when the pain is 
too great, or the doctors are doing something to 
him, he lets me know; and we could manage it, 
just as easy!” 

“Go on,” said Captain Baker; “you seem to 
have got your plan already in operation.” 

“ We would have to change it some,” continued 
Johnny. “He lets me know with red handker- 
chiefs hung out of the window. But that wouldn’t 
do in the night-time, or when I was at school. All 
the rest of the time it’s all right ; because if I’m at 
home I look at the window every few minutes, un- 
less I have to be in the barn or down cellar, and 
then mother keeps an eye on it for me; and if I 
ain’t at home, Jerry knows where Iam. ‘ Wher- 
ever you go,’ says he, ‘ you come to Jerusalem first ;’ 
and so I do. 

“ But what we want is to have a big bell on top 
of Jerry’s house, with a string coming right into his 
room so that he can ring it. And nobody must 
mind when it rings just once, because that will be 
only for me; and I must go straight to Jerry’s as 
quick as [ ean when I hear it, and find out what I 
must do. And you must tell the school-teacher 
to let me off when that bell rings, no matter 
what.” 

“Oh, come,” said the Captain; “ you won’t be 
wanted so bad as that!” 

“I’ve got to practice,” replied Johnny, earnestly ; 
“T’ve got to practice an awful lot, so as to get my 
level best, and keep it up. You justtry me. I'll 
play fair.” 

“ Well, go on,” said the Captain, and Johnny 
resumed his explanations. 

“You know Mr. Barton said we had got to be 
prepared for anything-\ Perhaps you will want to 
call me. Then you can put out your red handker- 
chief—or you might run up a flag—and Jerry will 
see it and ring for me. If it was night, you could 
run up a lantern. He'll see it pretty quick. He 
wakes up every few minutes, because he ain’t quite 
comfortable, and he always looks out of’ the window 
before he goes to sleep. They leave the blinds 
open at night, so that he can see the stars. He is 
fond of the stars. Or perhaps I might find out 
something, and want to tell you right away; and 
then I could show a—a flag, I hope—to Jerry, and 
he could ring some-other way for you, and you 
could show your sign, whether you were at home, 
or on the farm, or in the village, or anywhere. 
You can say lots of things that way.” 

“ TI shouldn’t care to have all my folks, and per- 
haps a lot more, waked up in the night because you 
wanted to tell me something. You might wake 
me, if you thought it important enough.” 

“Well,” said Johnny, hesitating, “there is a way 
—perhaps you wouldn’t like it; but it works first 
rate—that is, generally. It’s the way Jerry and I 
used to do, before he was hurt, when we were going 
a-fishing. You just tie a long string around your 
big toe when you go to bed, and let the other end 
hang out of the window, most to the ground; and 
I come along before daylight and pull the string, 
and you get up and come to the window and say, 
‘Is that you?’ and I say, ‘ Yes, hurry up;’ and in 
about two minates you come out; and nobody else 
is waked 

“H’m!” observed the Captain. “How many 
times did you operate that apparatus?” 

“Every Saturday morning, all summer,” replied 
Johnny, promptly. 

‘And how many times did it go wrong ?” 

“Only twice. Once the string got tangled around 
the bed-post,and I yanked antl yanked till it broke, 
and Jerry never felt it at all; and once there came 
a wind and blew the string into a tree, and it blew 
harder and harder, and the tree began to rock, and 
Jerry had to hop around and find his jack-knife 
and cut the string, and it wasn’t time to go fishi 
yet, either ; and when I came, I couldn’t find any 
string, and I had to throw gravel at the window, 
and the window was open, and it hit Jerry’s 
mother, because she was there, putting liniment on 
his toe. So we didn’t go that day!” 

“ Well,” said Jim, “1 guess the gravel will have 
to do for me.” 
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THE 


WAGE-EARNING WOMEN: COMMER- 


men. 


CIALLY. | 


- a meeting is called, the object of which is to 
arouse interest in behalf of wage-earning women, 


how many of the speakers will know practically 
anything about wage-earning women, their lives or 


their needs? Usually the speakers are clergymen, 
and perhaps no men in the community know less of 
the great body of wage-earnjng women than clergy- 
These speakers usually have in mind some 
extreme case of destitution and inefficiency—they 
rarely come in contact with any other class of 


- wage-earhing women. * Full of sympathy with the 


particular case or cases in mind, the speaker, 


- according to his ability, gives the audience a picture 


3 


women. 


of a garret with one window near the roof, the 


ceiling stained, with cobwebs in corners, a broken 


' stove ; usually the fire is out, but if the fire is burn- 
ing, the last piece of coal is inthe hod. There is a 
candle burning—the time is always near midnight. 


’ Three or“four children are huddled under some old 


bedclothes. At least one is an invalid whose fe- 
vered cheeks aré the cause of increased anxiety to 
the mother sewing in an old coat on some peculiarly 
disagreeable garments. ‘This woman never earns 
more than fifty cents per day. It is Hood’s “ Song 
of the Shirt” in prose. The tears we have shed 
over that poem should be a tribute to our hearts, if 
not to our heads. Think of the economics in this 
verse : 
“© men with sisters dear ! 
O men with mothers and wives ! 
It is not linen you’re wearing out, but human 
creatures’ lives !” 
It would be a very muddled wage-earner who 
protested against the consumpuon of articles the 
‘manufacture of-which was her means of- support. 
Yet this picture, with slight variations, has been 
presented for ages, and is accepted almost without 
question. There is one picture that alternates 
-with the garret picture. It is a stormy night; sleet 
and rain make walking almost impossible. A thin, 
shrinking figure of a woman attracts the atten- 
tion of the speaker. Then follows a report of a 
conversation, ending with the rescue of the woman 
from moral death by the gift of money. The audi- 
ence is tearful ‘and spellbound. Hundreds, yes, 
thousands, of dollars testify to the chords that have 
been touched. ‘The speaker has told the truth as 
he sees it, but the men and women who know the 
wage-earning women as a whole thank God that 
the’ pictures presented represent but asmall class of 
that great body. 7 
A little thought will prove that these pictures are 
not representative. A wage-earning woman known 
to the writer lives in more than comfortable apart- 
ments, in one of the best neighborhoods. She 
keeps a trained servant, she dresses with due regard 
to the prevailing mode, she has no more to do with 
the making of her, clothes than a man, she com- 
mands all the social opportunities that she can 
enjoy without depriving her of vital force necessary 
in her work. What would be thought of the man 
who gave that woman’s wages and environment as 
representative of the condition of wage-earning 
women in America? Yet it would be as truthful 
as the garret or street picture presented. Her con- 
dition, like that of the unforturiates presented, is 
representative of a class. The last does not repre- 
sent the highest position, financially, of wage-earning 
There are women in professions, whose in- 
comes enable them to take and hold leading positions 


socially,using the word in its highest sense,whose posi-. 
tion places them among the foremost in art,in science, 
in literature; and the individual and environment 


are always representative of a class. This shows 
how narrow, how ignorant, it is to mass this great 
body of wage-earning women as holding but one 


position in the community. What keeps the w. nan 
in the garret? Ignorance, inefficiency, or ill health. 
Conditions abnormal, and to be treated a» abnor- 
nal. Is she responsible? Probably not. She is 
the victim of limitations. Can she be helped? 
Yes, as an individual, not as a class. 

The mistake, the discouragement, in dealing with 
this question is the failure to recognize the nced of 
individual effort in dealing with the individual. 
There are women suffering cruelly because of the 
injustice of employers, but half of their suffering is 
because of the ignorance which makes them easy 
victims. If by magic every employer could be 
made the soul of justice and honor, woul« suffering 
disappear? No; the workers would still be the 
victims of limitations, the result of ignorance, ineffi- 
ciency, and lack of character. The remedy lies in 
the development of the individual. 

There are hundreds of thousands of women in 
this country who are earning wages, not froin neces- 
sity, but choice, in stores, at home, in offices. 
These women wish to dress better, live better, than 
their natural protectors and bread-earners can 
afford to live, or to dress them. These women can 
afford tofwork, and offer to work, at less wages than 
the women who are entirely self-dependent. Yet 
it is their favorable conditions that control wages 
and impose a large percentage of the suffering on 
the self-dependent woman. Not only do they 
impose this burden of low wages, but they are 
responsible inthe main for the charge of iminorality 
against wage-earning women. Being able to use 
all they earn for display, the world, not knowing 
the facts of tMeir lives, but knowing the purchasing 
power of a dollar, says: “This cannot be done by 
wages; it is the result of sin.” * 

There is one remedy in the power of every 
woman earning money who does not need it for 
self-support: Leave a vacancy in the labor market 
for the woman who does need it. 


ONLY A SONG. 
A CHRISTMAS MEDITATION. 


By Rost Terry Cooker. 


OR a wonder, the sky was full of stars. Day 
after day of rain or snow had reminded earth 


of the deluge and how it 
“ Drowned 
The earth around,” 


but for that very reason it seemed that the brilliant 
“ patines of bright gold” were brighter than ever 
before, and sparkled as if new-made with all the 
undimmed splendor of young creation. I thought 
of all the words I knew, sung or said, concerning 
the glory of the heavens; and then, remembering 
that Christmas Day was at hand, I thought of the 
Star of stars, the Star of Bethlehem. This heay- 
enly ‘host above me had seen its sparkling orb 
‘wheeling slowly upward from the east till it stood 
over the place where the young Child lay ; through 
this same vast world of planets and constellations 
and star-dust, 


: “The pavement of those heavenly streets 
Where I shall walk with God,” 


came down the choir of adoring angels with all 
their radiance, awakening the deep night in which 
the shepherds slept, and singing in voices of trans- 
cendent music the one Song, 
‘ “Glory to God in the highest. 
On earth peace, good-will toward man !” 

Only a song; but, ah! what depths of strength and 
consolation in its strains; Glory to God! The 
problems of our sad humanity, vexing and wearing 
our souls from day to day, do not trend that way. 


We look abroad and see poverty, sickness, sin, and 


sorrow everywhere ; why should glory to God come 
out of this wailing and soundless sea of man’s mis- 
erable shame? Is it a glory to God that we hate 
to live and dread to die? Was this only a song? 
Never ! it was a sublime aseription to Him whe 
had made a way for us out of all this wretched- 
ness ; a way that began in homelessness, a baby in 
a manger, a man who had not where to lay his 
head, a God who went down into the deepest ab- 


negations and wants of man, that no man should sa 
He could not feel for them; for He was in all 


points tempted as we are. Glory to God in the 
highest! “ Peace on earth.” Is there such a thing? 
Nations are at war all over the earth’s face ; its 
fair fields are torn up as with plowshares and 
drenched with blood like rain. Races do battle 
with each other to the death for some small posses- 
sion, some’ disagreement in politics, some disputed — 
boundary ; not savage races only slay each other 
and send unwilling souls out of tortured bodies into 
a future they fear to meet and know not at all even 
by faith ; but so-called Christian races—men of the 
same culture, the same color, the same moral ad- 
vantages—join in a like destruction. There is war, 
too, in society ; anarchy, which is incarnate hatred, 
unsheathes its tiger claws and spits out its venom 
of envy and malice on innocent and unconscious of 
fenders ; families quarrel in the sacredness of their 
own homes ; fathers hate their children, and chil- 
dren their fathers; tyranny, selfishness, and greed, 
deceit, detestation, and woeful want of respect in- 
vade paternal and filial relations. There is war in 
the church itself ; one sect says to all the rest, ““ We 
will not let you eat the supper of the Lord with us 
because you do not believe our dogmas,” so they 
leave their brethren out of the Father’s house, and 
make them aliens from his provision ; another says, 
“You shall not be saved at all, you great propor- 
tion of men calling yourselves believers in Christ, 
because you do not worship at our altar and burn 
our incense. Christ did not die for you ; you shall 
burn here and hereafter for your obstinate here- 
sies.” 

Nay, there is war in individual churches each for 
itself ; part of the worshipers like their minister, 
part dislike him ; the choir have no peace among 
themselves; the congregation revile the choir. 
Worst of all, there are those who kneel at the altar 
together, and take the elements of that sad and 
awful Supper into their lips in the same hour, but 
go out from the house of God hating one another 
in word and deed. 3 

No; there is no peace on earth! It is only a 
song. 

But it was the angels’ song. Do not they know ? 
Are they not ministering spirits? What is their 


next note ? 
-will toward men !” 

Glory to God in the highest! that is the keynote 
of this wonderful song. Good-will toward men! 
Oh, my dear brothers all the world over! if you 
would but feel toward each other that good-will 
which Christ felt toward you when he humbled 
himself to be born of a Virgin, coming into this 
world a co-heir of your shame, your poverty, your 
sorrows, yea, even your death; coming to preach 
and teach good-will toward men, the glorious Gospel 
of redemption from sin and reconciliation with God ; 
coming to work out the aim and end of his life and 
his crucifixion—peace on earth: if only you would 
come into his work and way, there would be peace 
on earth indeed. Stop for one moment, my Chris- 
tian brother, and think of your own daily life; is it 
lived on this plane? Do you feel in your heartand 
show in your face “ good-will” toward every man 
you know? Are you ready to help, cheer, love, 
and forgive your neighbor? How dare you take 
into your lips that symbolic feast of dying love to 
man when you bite and devour your fellows? when 
you practically and hourly deny your Master? Try 
for one day, friend, to live his life in just this one 
item : Take the day of his birth, and from its dawn 
to its setting show your good-will to men, and’ see 
how it works. Oh, if once this were our universal 
practice, we who call ourselves members of his body, 
how war, anarchy, family troubles, church quarrels, 
yea, sin itself, would flee away like clouds before 
the south wind blowing softly! How joyfully, how 
rapturously, should we all sing with the angels, 

“ Glory to God in the highest, 
On earth peace, good-will toward man!” 
nor call it any longer only a song. 


OUR CHRISTMAS FESTIVAL. 


By L. CARTER. 


W* had a splendid Christmas festival last year ; 
the best, everybody says, that our Sunday- 
school ever had. 


They say Mr. Merritt “ arranged everything,” but 


our girls did so much that I found it difficult to be- 
lieve that any other person did a thing. Elsie 
May is teacher of the primary class, and my Helen 
is her assistant and best friend; and, whatever 
those two girls do, Louise and Kitty want to help. 
So every Thursday afternoon, at three o'clock, 
beginning about the middle of November, half a 
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dozen children came to our house to learn a “piece.” 
The piano went through the tune so many times 
that it rings in my head yet: : 

“ Chim-ing bells are sweet-ly ring-ing.” 
They always sang it nicely at the end of the 
hour, but the next week it was all wrong again, and 
the same work had to be done over. Then, on Fri- 
day afternoons, my girls went over to Elsie’s house, 
where about twenty children were learning a “motion 
song.” They told me that Elsie was perfectly 
wonderful, but that, as there was only one right way 
to make the motions, and twenty wrong ways for 
the twenty children, it was really quite an undertak- 
ing. 
~ the second week in December the girls 
did a great deal of shopping; and finally Louise 
bought several yards of surah silk, which was sold 
at a “ bargain” because it was of an unsalable color ; 
and, indeed, it set my teeth on edge like a dish of 
sour plums. Kitty had some silk that wasn’t surah, 
of a very good color; but it split lengthwise when 
you put a needle into it. These were for dresses 
for the Sunday-school dolls, which had large heads 
and small bodies to which the clothes were firmly 
sewed. When this work was finished, they began 
to make, out of taNatan of different colors, little 
socks to hold the candies, to be hung on the Christ- 
mas tree ; and Helen cut a great quantity of silver 
and gold paper into fringes, and strung yards and 
yards of pop-corn. 

At last Kitty had to give up, in order to work on 
an afghan she was making for her father. She 
knitted rapidly for two days ; then suddenly dropped 
her work and bad a great crying-spell. So we had 
to get her to bed, and nurse her through a nervous 
chill; and the afghan is not finished to this day. 

But the Christmas tree work was all done in 
good time. Elsie May came in on Christmas Eve 
and sat awhile, talking of other matters. When 
she rose, she said; 

“ Well, I must go now, and study my Sunday- 
school lesson.”’ 

“ What's the good ?” asked Helen; “ you won't 
have a chance to teach it.” 

“T would study it on principle in any case,” said 
she; then, turning to me, “ Isn’t it a shame, Mrs. 
Parker? ‘These two Sundays we have been drilling 
in music and marching, and have not had twenty 
minutes for the lesson; and next Sunday we'll have 
no time whatever.” 

“ But you must make allowance for this season,” 
interposed Louise; “if we didn’t practice, the en- 
tertainment would be a failure.” 

“ A little girl asked me last Sunday,” said Helen, 
“ when they were going to ‘tell about Christmas’ 
—meaning the story of the first Christmas. I told 
her Miss May would tell us after the Christmas 
tree was all over. I suppose nobody’s allowed to 
die till after the Christmas tree. Certainly we’re 
not allowed to do much else.” 

“ Why. didn’t you say that the speakers would 
tell us all about it at the festival ?” asked Louise. 

“T suppose nothing is more sure than that they 
won't tell us anything of the sort,” objected Elsie. 
“ What's the matter, Kit? You look sick.” 

I told her that all the girls had been working too 
hard, but that I was pleased to have them inter- 
ested in good objects. 

_ But this isn’t exactly spiritual work, you know,” 
she said, with one of her odd looks. 

“T suppose you haven't been dressing your ten 
dolls,” said Louise; at which Elsie laughed, and 
said she hadn’t dressed one; she had given them to 
a young dressmaker, who hadn’t many customers 
yet, and who had dressed them beautifully, 

“ But then you had to pay her,” said Kitty. 

“Yes; but the time is worth most to me, and the 
money to her,” answered Elsie; and I really believe 
the girl was right. 

ell, on Tuesday after Christmas the girls spent 
the afternoon in putting the candy into the tarlatan 
socks; and all day Wednesday they were dressing 
the tree. On Wednesday night we all went to the 
church. It was very bright and pretty, and the tree 
was quite covered with glitter of different kinds. 
The singing was really fine; but during the read- 
ing of the Bible a small boy stretched up his arm, 
and pointed to one of the wax angels, at the same 
time whispering very loud ; and a small girl yawned 
audibly—but I fancy it was long after her bedtime. 

Then came the two speakers who were expected 
to “tell about Christmas.” The first one did not 
please me very well. He told astory of a boy who 

made a witty but very saucy reply to his father, 
whereat all the children laughed very loudly. Then 
he said something about little gir 


liking to be 


kissed, at which the children laughed still more 
loudly ; but I heard a young girl behind me say she 
thought that man must be “ a hopeless idiot.” The 
second speaker was very lively, so lively that he 
swept the tree clear of glitter and ornaments, dolls, 
candy, silver paper and all, as far as he could reach, 
though he stood with his back to it. He told astory 
about a widow with three tiny children in a cellar ; 
and a rich little boy who bought a large humming- 
top, and three peppermint sticks—and there was 
something about a Newfoundland dog, but I was so 
anxious for the tree that I missed most of the 
speech. 

At last the gifts were distributed, and there was 
noise enough to testify to the children’s delight. 
Only one little girl howled out her disappointment 
because her doll had lost a foot; and another tore 
all the clothes off hers, and a third left hers under 
the seat because it couldn’t shut its eyes an:l go to 
sleep, and it hadn’t real hair. And two boys were 
collared for spinning their tops on the spot, and 
several more were fighting, and had to be taken 
out. 

But we sang the Doxology—all who weren’t 
doing something else—and everybody said it was a 
great success, and worth all the trouble. 


* THE MESSAGE. 


WE make Christmas a gift season. We speak 
of, think of, Christ as God’s gift to the world. 
That thought is uppermost, and holds dominion 
through the Christmas season. It softens hard 
hearts; it drives out anger, coldness, indiffer- 
ence. ‘The heart beats faster because of the feeling 
of brotherhood with the race; we live in an atmos- 
phere of peace and good-will. How many of us 
will carry the blessing of the season through the 
ear ? 
7 What. is the message of peace and good-will ? 
The giving, as the Christ did, of our powers to heal 
men and women sick with diseases born of poverty, 
ignorance, sin. To raise into life and being the 
divine in meg and women dead in discouragement 
and despair; giving of ourselves day after day, 
hour after hour, till the awakening comes, then 
holding fast till they haverisen to the stature of 
men and women for whom Christ died. We miss 
the blessing of the season because our hearts do not 
respond to the divine in ourselves. We let down 
the gates at Christmas times, and take cognizance 
of our neighbor at this season. He has a person- 
ality, and our neighbor of this season lives at the 
extreme end of our good-will and purse. Our 
world is a sphere bounded only by our thought. 
New Year’s comes; we lock the doors, hang cur- 
tains, begin the working treadmill of our own 
affairs, and only stop when death or disaster touches 
our neighbor ; and some of us, like Napoleon, are too 
busy to give a thought even then outside of our 
affairs. We forget the messenger of peace and 
good-will who touched life at wedding and bier, 
who was the friend at Bethany, the voice at the 
well, the protector and friend of the woman in the 


| temple, who gave of his power to heal her who, 


faint and discouraged, yet in faith touched his gar- 
ment, knowing his readiness to give to men; the 
servant, and the centurion’s daughter; the blind 
man at the gate of the temple; the rich young man 
morally blind—to each and all, the hand, the voice, 
the touch, that meant peace and good-will. We 
accept the baby Christ. Are we following the man 
Christ? The message was prophetic of the life of 
the child—do we catch its meaning ? do we hear the 
harmony that would run through life were its vibra- 
tions in every soul ? 


THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 


By Rosrinson Scovin. 


MAS attempts have been made to supplant 
the Christmas tree by new and strange de- 
vices. Those who love novelty are constantly try- 
ing to discover or invent some novel method of 
displaying and distributing the Christmas gifts. 
Jacob’s ladders, wound with evergreens, and bear- 
ing presents on every round; gayly decorated bags 
from which the youngest child of the family draws 
the packages intended for each member of it; bran 
pies, in whose capacious depths are apparently un- 
limited surprises—these, and many more, find a 
transient favor, but nothing retains its hold on the 
popular heart like the sapling transplanted from the 
Fatherland. 

The rising generation, which has been" familiar 
with it from its babyhood, is apt to be rather 


critical, having such a wide experience to fall back 
upon. It demands perfection in the lights and 
adornments, and resents with scorn any curtailment 
of the lavish ornamentation it is accustomed to see 
bestowed upon it, or the substitution of home-made 
decorations for the glittering baubles that cannot be 
manufactured there. 

There are many of us who can recall distinctly the 
thrill of wonder and delight with which we beheld our 
first Christmas tree. We have seen many finer ones 
since then, but none that could eclipse it. The 
lights are more brilliant nowadays, but the glainor 
is gone. The presents then would excite the polite 
derision of the little connoisseurs of this age of the 
world. The writer remembers fondly a needle- 
book which was the only substantial token that fell 
to her share on that ever memorable occasion in 
her life (Santa Claus had emptied his sleigh into 
the stockings that were waiting for him on Christ- 
mas Eve). The covers of this work of art were of 
perforated cardboard, and on the front one was a 
tiny landscape." No masterpiece of Turner's ever 
gave more pleasure to its proud possessor than did 
that tawdry bit of coler to the delighted child who 
received it. The strings of this gem were of the 
thinnest pink ribbon, known in those days as seas- 
senet, and the leaves of white flannel pinked witha 
pair of scissors. It was treasured for many years, 
but finally mysteriously disappeared, as so many 
things of more importance drop out of our lives and 
are seen no more. What would we not give if we 
could reeall for one hour the dear faces that sur- 
rounded that fairy tree of long ago! \ 

By the exercise of a little taste and\ ingenuity 
and a liberal expenditure of time, a Caregen tree 
can be made to look very pretty without thesaid of 
much money. ‘The tree itself shoukl be a shapely | 
one with symmetrical branches, and well fastenede” 
a firm foundation. The effect is very pretty if it is 
raised a couple of feet from the floor, an irregular 
base built about the roots with any materials at 
command, and the whole covered with white canton 
flannel, liberally sprinkled with glittering erystal 
powder to represent snow. 

English walnuts can be gilded and silvered with 
liquid gold and silvered paint, a small pin, or very 
tiny tack, stuck in the top, and a wire twisted to it 
to suspend them. 

Oranges can be fastened on by passing two 
wires around them at right angles and twisting 
them together, then bending the ends around the 
branch. The effect of the golden fruit against the 
dark greén background is very good. | 

Bunches of Malaga grapes can be crystallized by 
dipping them in the white of an egg that has been 
very slightly beaten and then rolling them in gran- 
ulated sugar. They should be hung by wire « 
twisted around the stalks until they are perfectly 
dry, and handled with care. Good-sized, perfect 
clusters should be selected. Bunches of raisins can 
be treated in the same way, and figs also ifthey are 
supplied with wire stems. . 

Much can be done with a good supply of pop- 
corn and acoil of fine wire. When the corn has 
been popped to a dazzling whiteness, it can be 
strung on the wire and shaped into various effective 
forms—circles of different sizes, triangles, diamonds, 
octagons, balls, shepherd’s crooks, and what were 
called in the old copy-books “ hangers,” like the 
letter S, figures of eight, or hourglasses, bowknots 
with streaming ends, or, if one is particularly skillful, 
true-lovers’ knots and the imitials of the different 
children of the household, which always give great 
satisfaction. 

Little flags can be made at home out of scraps of 
silk and ribbon, or even with cambric, and are very 
decorative when judiciously arranged. 

Tarlatan bags of every shape, size, and color, 
filled with candy, are valuable aids in “composing” — 
the picture. ‘They can be cut like babies’ socks, or 
stockings with longer legs. A pretty variation is 
to make them square, leaving a corner open, and 
after they are filled tie this like a meal-bag. An- 
other form is like the old-fashioned purse, or sad- 
dle-bags, with a slit in the center; fill each end 
and suspend them by a string tied in the middle. 

Long strings of gold and silver tinsel, called 
“moss for Christmas trees,” can be purchased at 
small expense; it comes done up in paper pack- 
ages, and is very pretty when thrown lightly over 
the branches. 

Tiny Chinese lanterns are an effective addition 
to the wax tapers. A wet sponge fastened to a 
stick should always be at hand to extinguish the 
chance spark that might lead to a conflagration. 
Some er person should be appointed to 


watch the lights, for the dry spruce is easily ignited, 
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and there is too much inflammable material in the 
‘neighborhood to permit of any negligence on this 
int. 

The decoration of the room in which the Christ- 
mas tree grows must not be left out of the question. 
In large cities, and even in some smaller towns, 
wreathing can be bought by the yard, but it is much 
more satisfactory to make it one’s self if the material 
can be obtained. A quantity of evergreen is 
needed—spruce or fir is, on the whole, the best—and 
a ball of twine. Cut long, slender twigs for a 
“backbone” to the wreath, wind a convenient 
quantity of twine on a short stick, and with this tie 
sprays of evergreen on the backbone, buttonholing 
them on, as it were, carrying the twine at the back 
of the twig from stitch to stitch. 

Nothing is easier than to make the letters 
for mottoes if any one can cut them out of paste- 
board. Cover the letter with mucilage and press 
it down upon the smooth side of a sheet of white 
cotton wadding. When it is quite dry, cut out the 
letter with a-pair of sharp scissors. Scarlet ones 
can be done by substituting red canton flannel for 
the wadding. Evergreen ones are made by sewing 
tiny pieces of spruce on the cardboard foundation. 
The capitals are very effective placed upon scarlet 
shields, or the red ones on a background of gilt 
paper. “May health and prosperity bless our 
Christmas-tide ” is an appropriate sentence, and the 
dear old Merry Christmas and Happy New Year 
should not be omitted. Nor could we ask for a 
better expression of the Christmas joy that should 
fill all hearts than “Glory to God in the highest, 
on earth peace, good-will toward men.” 


PICKED UP. 


Good eggs may be quickly designated by their dull 
shell and clear appearance An old or stale egg, as a 
rule, has a dull, porous-looking shell. 


ORANGE Pupprng.—Remove the skin and seeds 

from two or three oranges, cut in pieces, put in a glass 
dish, sprinkle with sugar, pour the custard over just 
before serving, and on top spread the whites of the two 
eggs beaten to a stiff froth, and then mixed with two 
tablespoonfuls powdered sugar. 


Lemon filling for cake or pie is made in much the 
same way, but water may be substituted for milk, and 
- less liquid or more corn-starch is used, since the lemon 
juice is to be added. One large or two small lemons 
should be used for this quantity, and nearly one cup of 
sugar to sweeten the lemon juice. 


Here is a remedy for cramp, suggested by Dr. R. W. 
St. Clair, of London : Let the patient provide himself 
with a good strong cord, and keep it always by him. 
A long garter—the yard and a half of good stout knit- 
ting that supported the hose of a bygone age—will serve 
the purpose well enough. When the spasm comes on, 
let him wind this cord round the affected part, take an 
end in each hand, and give them a sharp pull. 
It will hurt a little—it is useless if it does not—but the 
cramp will vanish at once. 


In a little book published in England, and containin 
some letters from General Gordon to a lady, are foun 
these words from his pen: “Our mission in life is the 
government of self ; it is not to remedy or rule the world, 
which is under sentence of condemnation. It is far 
better to speak a sympathizing word to a poor body than 
to govern all creation ; the latter passes under, the 
former will remain forever. Therefore I have no great 
interest myself in vast schemes to better the flesh; I 
only care for the true self of all, not their coats or 
dresses. .. . No one should be content to be praised. For 
me, I assure you, I look on it as the bitterest mockery, 
feel sure it is so, though not meant as such. It is 
paganism to give or receive praise.” 


The of the Department of Agriculture 
_ at Washington, D. C., gives the following answer to a 
question as to the origin of the Buffalo bug and its erad- 
ication:from the house: “The so-called Buffalo moth 
_(anthrenus scrophularie) is an insect which has only in 
comparatively recent gee become known as a pest to 
carpets, furs, ete. It probably derives its popular 
name from the fact that the larva is a thick, brown, 
hairy creature, with a convex back, resembling some- 
what, with the naked eye, a very minute buffalo. It is 
this larva which does the damage to carpets and which 
hatches from the egg laid by the perfect beetle. The 
beetle itself is as brown insect about one-eighth of 
an inch in length and of a mottled light gray, red, and 
black. When this insect has once established a foot- 
hold in a house nothing but the most energetic meas- 
ures will eradicate it. e carpets should be all taken 
up and sprayed with benzine and afterward thoroughly 
aired. All the cracks in the floor should also be sprayed 
with the same substance, and in relayin 
strips of tarred roofing paper should be p 
the borders of the room.” 


the carpets 
around 


Our YouNG FOLKS. 
A SAD EXPERIENCE. 


By Mary E. VAnpyNne. 


"THERE'S a wonderful story, when Christmas-tide 
nears, 

That Will, with his brothers, in ecstasy hears, 

Of a jolly old saint with a hump on his back 

That has grown from the weight of a marvelous pack, 

With a wrinkled-up face and a shriveled-up form, 

And a beard that is white as a midwinter storm— 

How he dwells on an iceberg away in the North, 

And only the night before Christmas comes forth, 

His mission to bring the great bundle of toys 

Which he fashions up there for the girls and the boys. 


As the night before Christmas droops over the earth, 

His head filled with dreams of to-morrow’s glad mirth, 

When the lights are put out and the last prayers are 
said 

On the soft downy pillow he lays his young head. 

But no shadow of sleep on the fair forehead lies, 

There’s a great look of care in the wide-opened eyes, 

And the little mouth murmurs, “ I think it’s too bad 

That for all the nice presents. I ever have had, 

That came from dear Santa Claus,.never a word 

Of the thanks that I owe him the good Saint has 
heard. 

I wish I could see him—he’s so good to me— 

And tell him I’m grateful as grateful can be. 

It is just twelve o’clock, for the great bells have rung, 

And down in the parlor my stocking is hung ; 

I know it is midnight he comes to the town— 

Who knows but I’d see him if I should run down? 

They say little boys should be seen and not heard, 


‘But I'd make him no trouble ; I’d just say a word 


To tell him I’m thankful for all that he brings 

And love him for giving me so many things.” 

There are two little feet running over the floor, 

And softly swings open the great parlor door. 

“Ha ha! he is there !” as Will knew he would be, 

And he’s filling the stockings—of course it is he. 

But there’s something familiar about that tall form, 

Those dark-bearded lips, and that smile fond and 
warm. 

And that brown paper bundle ?—ah ! can it be so? 

Did he see it to-day in the hall down below ? 

The stocking is bursting with sweet Christmas joys— 

But whose are the hands that are packing the toys ? 


The great tears are falling ; Will bounds through the 
gloom, 


_And up the dark stairs till he finds papa’s room. 


Twodsoft little hands feel all over the bed, 

And one of them touches mamma’s darling head. 
“Oh dear !” he exclaims, with a sad little moan. 
Ah ! poor little heart! Mamma’s all alone ! 


So slowly and sadly the little feet- go 

Back, back to the crib, and the bitter tears flow. 

The presents are there, and glad Christmas will dawn, 
But the first sweet delusion of childhood is gone. 


HOW MISS “PERKY PREVIOUS” 
MADE A CHRISTMAS. 


By Lucy C. Linum. 


= wasn’t to be any Christmas. Miss 
Perky Previous had said so, and the whole 
family knew her word was law. At least one part 
of the family: that small but gregarious company 
who lived for the most part in the west wing of Mr. 
Shipman’s lonely house. For three months had 
they so lived, scarcely knowing whether their step- 
mother remembered their existence. When Bump- 
kin, otherwise Tom, begged Perky to explain why 
they were neither to be seen nor heard, that young 
person—a slip of a girl of fourteen, with a thin, 
glowing face, but colored only by the dark eyes 
and sweet red lips—answered at first that “he'd 
better not ask questions.” 

“That's because you don’t know,” ventured 
Bumpkin, but in a rather shaky voice, since to con- 
tradict Perky Previous the nursery tribe well 
knew to be sometimes dangerous. Bumpkin was 
trying to warm his poor, shivery red hands by the 
fire in a long room on the second story they called 
their parlor, and Perky, in spite of its being a very 
gray, cold day, was curled in the window seat, her 
head half enveloped in the faded red moreen cur- 
tains. This was because Perky was reading, and 


wanted the last of the daylight. She was generally 
cold, so that it didn’t make much difference, she 
fancied, where you were. On this occasion Perky’s 
black eyes seemed almost to glare at poor Tom 
from around a fold of the curtain. : | 

“Thomas,” said she, slowly, “will you repeat 
that remark ?” 

Thomas did, standing his ground, and Will and 
Bertha, Blanche, Grace, and even Mary, looked 
anxious for results. They feared Perky Previous 
just a wee bit, but they worshiped her. Alas! poor 
little motherless, pushed-one-side tribe, what could 
they have done without her! Who ever petted, 
amused, or thought of them but this elder sister, 


nicknamed in fun “ Perky Previous” by their dear , | 


old nurse Joanna, because of her being always on 
the alert and ahead of every one. Perky had been 
so long accustomed to her soubriquet that to have 
called her Millicent, which was her real name, 
might have startled her. It was clearly enough 
written in some of her own mother’s books, how- 
ever, “ Milliéent Keeting.” Perky, strange as it 
may seem, was only the half-sister of the others. 
She and the gloomy recluse downstairs were the 
children of Mr. Shipman’s first wife. This lady had 
died in Perky’s infancy, and a year later had come 
the mother they all remembered, but who had died 
soon after her Lustinnd’s failure and death a year 
ago. All gone now, but the children—so divided 
in years as to make it scarcely strange that John 
Shipman in his misery failed to realize they were 
kith and kin. 

“ 'Thomas—Will—girls,” said Perky, slowly de- 
scending from her window sill, and approaching the 
group nearthe fire. “I suppose you might as well 
know all about it.” 

In a moment they were clustered about the supple 
Perky. Bumpkin, in his new relief of mind, threw 
an extra log on to the fire, and its glow shone upon 
the seven sisters and brothers curled about the 
hearth-rug. Perky paused a moment to make Ber- 
tha’s head on her knee a trifle more comfortable, 
and then went on : : 

“ Do you remember that dreadful day ?” 

“When John said we were beggars ?” said Grace, 
in a low tone. 

“The very same,” Miss Perky Previous an- 
swered. “NowI'Iltellyouwhy. It’s—well, I may 
as well say—it’s because of ws. John has had to 
what is called shoulder us. That’s what he said to 
me. You see, papa lost all his money because Mr. 
Rogers failed—well, then—” Poor Perky, in her 
efforts to be just to everybody, paused a moment, and 
the firelight showed her face, and those around her 
very anxious. “Stir that log!” she said, suddenly, 
and Bumpkin’s curly yellow head nearly tumbled 
over into the flame, so anxious was he to do her 
bidding. “ Well, as I was saying,” resumed Perky, 
“he might have had a good position out West only 
for us. Uncle Keeting couldn’t be bothered with 
us, and—and—well, as John said, ‘the long and 
the short of it is, I must shoulder you a//, I suppose.’ 
So he took me one side, and begged I would see 
we all stayed out of the way as much as possible, 
for he can only write when he’s not disturbed. You 
see,” said Perky, drawing a long breath, “ people 
who write have to be treated with a great deal of 
consideration. You must never interfere with what 
is called their train of thought.” 

Interesting as this all might be, Perky’s voice fal- 
tered ; she grew absent-minded, and, if the children 
had but known it, her dark eyes gazing into the fire 
were blurred suddenly with tears. She had kept 
from them, this unselfish elder sister, the many 
heartaches she felt after talking to John; trying to 
mend matters a little, or to comfort him. And 
poor Miss Poe would have liked a little fun, I 
know, for herself; something bright and gay and 
jolly, even as the girls over at Mrs. Barton’s semi- 
nary would have. The lights of the seminary 
twinkled like stars, Perky used to think. Just 
where she lay at night in her bed she could see out 
of the octagon window Mrs. Barton’s lights, and 
beyond a row of shining, twinkling, many-colored 
jewels ; these fringed the shores of the bay as 
though put there to deck some conqueror’s path- 
way. Perky tried always to make a little goa 
great way, and she had told the children stories of 
all these lights ; “make-believes ” about the differ- 
ent colors. Once there was what Mary felt to be a 
beautiful one, for it was about the stones of the holy 
city. Perky had been unusually depressed that 
day, so she fancied the lights, as they began to twinkle 
out along the bay, were the chrysophase, the jasper, 
the topaz, and sardonyx of St. Johns fair vision. 
Perky wondered why, when it was all so beautiful— 
that old, old, story—she could not wait and be pa- 
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tient. But then Perky was young and strong, and 
He who raised those glittering foundations meant 
she should enjoy life as well as eternity. 

“ Hush—sh !” said a voice—Grace’s—in an awe- 
struck whisper, putting her hand on Perky’s knee. 
They all understood the warning an instant later, 
as up the broad, uncarpeted oak stairs and along 
the hall came the sound of a man’s footsteps, nearer 
and nearer; in a dead silence the little company 
waited. I don’t know what they thought about 
John’s “train of thought,” but they had felt for a 
long time fairly awestruck in his presence, and now 
they drew closer together, dreading it. A light 
shone under the crack of the door; the handle 
moved ; every one tried to draw nearer to Perky 
Previous, and all eyes were turned toward the tall, 
thin figure who entered the room in this solemn 
fashion. John Shipman was only twenty-two, but he 
looked ten years older. He had a gaunt, worn, har- 
assed, irritated look about a face which would other- 
wise have been handsome. But what had sufficed him 
easily in income a year ago could not keep these 
healthy, growing boys and girls now in the bare neces- 
saries of life. John had failed in some of his lit- 
erary productions lately. I don’t doubt, poor fel- 
low ! the wolf at the door, the constant need of what 
would keep life in them all, disturbed his “ train of 
thought” far more than would the sound of their 
young voices and quick feet. But children know 
far less about grown people than vice versa. John’s 
gloom, his irritability, his queer moods, impressed 
them only as natural unkindness or dislike of them. 
Now the fire-lit young faces were painfully anxious; 
for who knew what John would do or say? Bumpkin 
looked furtively at the fire. Had they been too 
reckless with that fast-diminishing cord of wood ? 
iss Perky, as usual, had to be wide awake. 

“Is that you, John ?” she said, rising and some- 
what scattering the still silent group. She moved 
forward and helped John place his lamp on a 
rickety table, which, alas! as all of the seven knew 
too well, bore traces of the candy-making Perky 
had permitted in her anxiety to keep their minds 
away from Christmas dreariness. Happily, John’s 
tired gray eyes noted nothing but the little com- 
pany over at the fire—the six faces with all more 
or less of brightness ‘and -prettiness about them. 
They perhaps thought he was glowering at them 
for even being there, but I fancy Perky knew 
better. She had guessed just a little of John’s 
deeper feeling—born of the latest anxiety, an in- 
capacity to meet some new idea in the reading 
public. Perky had that sublime faith in her 
brother’s genius which made it seem to her a sort 
of madness on the part of an editor to decline any 
of his work; yet she had a longing to see him just 
try what some other employment or profession 
might do for him. Perky could assert her own 
easily enough among the nursery party. With 
John, Miss Perky Previous scarcely bore out the 
reason for her name. The older pair conversed 
apart—in low tones. Then John picked up his 
lamp and moved solemnly away. What had he said ? 

“Just think,” said Perky, coming back, “ John 
is going away. He has tosee a publisher—abouta 
book. He hopes—’” Perky paused there. She 
knew how anxious a journey this was to be to Bos- 
ton, but she never talked ‘of his affairs when he 
asked her not to. Only old Joanna had been re- 
tained of the many servants whom Perky remem- 
bered, and since John had desired so much quiet 
the children had taken their meals and helped to 
prepare them in the kitchen, and Perky announced 
briskly it was time to go down. They were ready 
enough, and, after a meal of bread and milk and a 
talk about the kitchen fire, were off to bed. Perky 
slept in a little bed of her own, but from it she 
could see the two heads of Blanche and Grace in a 
larger one across the room, Bertha and Mary being 
in the next and the boys downstairs, nearer to the 
kitchen, so that an early fire might be lighted. 

Presently the house was very still. Even John’s 
footsteps had sounded going off to his room. But 
Miss Perky Previous, with her eyes on the window, 
against which snowflakes were flying, could not 
sleep. She was thinking so much about this Christ- 
mas with what seemed just nothing, for John had 
told her, almost angrily, there must be no nonsense 
about presents and that sort of thing. But—sud- 
denly it occurred to her! Rummaging that day 
among an old box of books of her mother’s, she had 
found a book which certainly made Christmas 
seem lovely—even a Christmas without presents. 
Perky’s thoughts flew like lightning, and in the 
darkness she smiled softly to herself. Yes, yes, 
yes! there should be a Christmas! John would be 
home Christmas Day. Yes, there should be one— 


and one very different from any others, and very 
old-fashioned. 

It was observed the next day that Miss Perky 
Previous went about for a long time with a book in 
her hand, and that on one occasion she hid herself 
in the downstairs parlor, whence Blanche declared 
sounds of tinkling on the piano could be distinctly 
heard. 


The Shipman house stands quite high upon a 
piece of rising ground, and its many windows and 
irregularities were almost a caprice of Perky’s 
father. He was rich when he built the house, and 
as he liked light and air and a certain grace in his 
large dwelling, why not indulge himself? But poor 
John hated it now; it only meant so much mort- 
gaged and rapidly decaying timber; and as he was 
walking home Christmas Eve, chilled and heartsick 
and weary, he held his head down, not caring to 
look at it, nor to lift his eyes to the beautiful star- 
lit dome above him, “ thick strewn with patines of 
bright gold.” Poor John! He was only a boy 
when all this responsibility had fallen upon him, 
and he had indulged such dreams of a literary 
career; but whose genius, he asked himself, could 
even flicker with mortgages to meet or a home to 
lose—such as it was—and the future of seven 
young creatures to consider? He was only half 
conscious that lights were twinkling in an unusual 
corner upstairs of the house, and then saw a gen- 
tleman looking about in the moonlight as though 
searching for the guteway. 

“T beg your pardon,” the stranger said, accost- 
ingJohn. “Is this Mr. Shipman’s house ?”’ 

“ Yes, sir ;” John drew himself up rather stiffly. 
“Will you come in. I am Mr. Shipman.” 

He led the way up a snow-incrusted path glitter- 


ing in the moonlight, just as Perky’s jewels were 


shining across the water, which the stranger paused 
an instant to admire. 

“Finest bay in the world,’ he~murmared to 
himself, while John was fumbling with his door- 
key ; but at last it was opened, and the twocame in 
to a wide, dimly lighted hall, host and guest. Then 
they looked at each other. The visitor was a tall, 
handsome old gentleman, richly dressed, but with a 
very business-like manner. He looked at young 
an out a pair of black eyes. 

‘“*T am)\Paul Keeting,” he said, holding out his 
hand. “Your cousin, from California. I have 
come in answer to a letter from my niece, I believe, 
written several years ago. It wandered about, 
I don’t know how ; it only reached mein New York 
yesterday. I came over probably on your boat.” 

“From your niece, here?” John was curiously 
confused, but he led the way courteously into his 


special sanctum, where alone he knew a fire might 


be found, and soon lighted the gas. 

The visitor laughed. 

“ Well, she signs herself so, but she seems to have 
been christened by a very peculiar name— Perky 
Previous.” 

And he held out for John’s inspection a faded, 
weather-beaten epistle; one Perky had written 
when a little thing accustomed to hear, from Joan- 


na, fine tales of her “uncle, Paul Keeting.” 


It was a simply worded, childish, and pretty little 
letter ; an invitation to spend Christmas: 

*“ Docome. We havea beautiful house, and we can 
see lights on the Bay’ I am your loving niece, 

“ PERKY PREVIOUS. 

“« P. S5.—Mamma is Millicent Keeting. She is 
dead, but she knew you, Joanna says.” 

No one in the children’s part of the house, of 
course, knew of this visitor. John hadarrived. Of 
that they were aware ; and now Perky’s Christmas 
entertainment, planned and carried out with such 
delight, was to begin. Any one looking on at the 
staircase leading to the side door would have seen 
an odd sight while John and his guest were still 
discussing the letter. One by one, a stealthy party, 
muffled in cloaks, but all bearing some fantastic bit 
of finery about them, descended. Once, when Bump- 
kin, as usual, slipped, and nearly betrayed them all, 
an agonized “sh—sh—sh—” might have roused 
every one ; but at last, under Miss Perky’s guidance, 
they were all safely out of the door, out in the 
starlight, on the crisp snow. 

“Try your voices,” comes from Perky, in tones 
of low command, and two or three squeaky little 
sounds go up. But Perky knows they will do well. 
They have practiced this every day. 

“Just here,” said Perky, marshaling her band 
behind a strip of box directly under John’s windows. 
“‘ Now, then, begin. Remember, we are Christmas 
Waits who sing about what Christmas means.” 

_ “What on earth is that?” said John, suddenly. 


In the midst of an earnest talk with the stranger 
(whose cross-questions were rather irritating, since 
they related to John’s rejected MSS.) he stopped 
short and moved toward the window. 

“Who is singing?” said Mr. Keeting, quite as 
curious ; for, indeed, the sounds were most unusual. 
Floating toward the two in the library came 
childish voices singing a quaint old carol—softly, 
almost as though they came away down from the 
music of the stars themselves ; but the words were 
these : 

“ God rest ye, merry gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay ; 
For unto us the Lord has come, 
And this is Christmas Day.” 
Then the quaint melody changed. There was a 
pause, and the little band of “Waits,” led by 
Perky, you know, began again: 
“ T saw three ships come sailing in, 
Come sailing in, come sailing in ; 
I saw three ships come sailing in, 
Christmas Day in the morning. 


“ And one of them a Saviour bore, 


. A Saviour bore, a Saviour bore, 


And one of them a Saviour bore, 
Christmas Day in the morning.” 


Centuries ago a simple band of carolers had sung 
these carols up and down the starlit lanes in old 
England. Perky had read all about it in the little 
book. They had made a Christmas. This was 
something to do for the day which even John could 
not object to. . . . But even while she was teach- 
ing her little band of waits to sing the quaint 
carols of long ago, Perky kept wondering what the 
“ships” meant. Joanna was fond of saying, 
“Wait until my ship comes in.” “ Well,” thought 
Perky to herself, “it says here one of these bore 
our Saviour to us. That is what we can be glad 
about, anyway.” 

Ah, Perky dear! true enough, and for a Christ- 
mas gift he has sent your little ship in safely— 
there it is, in the presence of your unexpected 
guest ! 

“ This is very extraordinary,” said John, pulling 
up the window, and letting in a rush of cold air. 
He and Mr. Keeting stepped quickly out on to the 
veranda. 

“Why, it’s Perky Previous herself!” the young 
man exclaimed, laughing outright as he recognized, 
frauged in its old red hood, Perky’s thin, dark face 
and sparkling eyes. ‘“‘ Every one of them ina row!” 

“We are Christmas waits,” called out Perky, 
above the strip of box hedge. It was a picture worthy 
of record. The band of children standing in the 
starlight, their young faces uplifted as they sang— 
beyond them the white country in all the quiet and 
solemnity of the night; above, a softly pulsating 
sky, such as we may fancy vibrated to the echoes of 
the first carol ever sung, “ Gloria in excelsis Deo.”’ 

“Come in! come in!” cried John, with some- 
thing unusual in his voice. If the Christmas waits 
had but known it,the grim elder brother had an 
odd lump in his throat. He hastened down the 
steps, and soon had them all in the library, and 
clustered about the visitor. 

“We wanted to have some sort of a Christmas,” 
said Perky, winding up her story about finding the 
old book. 

“ Well, it was a delightful idea,” said Mr. Keet- 
ing, looking from one to another of the little band, 
finally coming back to the earnest face and soft 
dark eyes of his little cousin. 

“So you are Perky Previous,” he said, quizzi- 
cally. ‘“ Well, now, let us hear what every one of 
you want for Christmas !” 


“It was just as if there had been a really-truly 
Santa Claus, wasn’t it?” Bumpkin was remarking, 
as, about ten o’clock the next day, they were clus- 
tered about a roaring fire in their upstairs parlor, 
well knowing that in half an hour two sleighs were 
coming to take them somewhere to dinner, after 
which Perky was to go to New York with her 
cousin Paul, andthe next day limitless delights were 
in store for all of them. Even John was cheerful. 
Mr. Keeting had suggested that the young man 
accept a position in his office in California, which 
would give him time for his talent, whatever it 
might be, to develop. 

“ You ean’t crowd your brain with everything at 
once,” the kind-hearted old gentleman had said. 
“TI am a rich, lonely old man, and come, all of you, 
to my empty house for a while. If there is any 
sort of real stuff in you it will work out, and, my 
boy, when you are a successful author,” he added, 
laughing, “ you can pay me back—in the pride I'll 
have saying, ‘ J made you!” 
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Perky Previous was telling me part of this story 
only the other day. No one has ever had reason 
to regret that Christmas Eve. When Perky, who, 
by the way, is one of the most popular and beloved of 
women, listens to comments on her brother’s fame— 
his reputation as a writer of some of the noblest and 
‘purest verse, as well as prose—she says the simple 
_ words of the old carol often come back to her ; surely 
“three ships” came in that winter’s evening, for 
had not the children their happiness, John his 
courage and ambition roused, and lonely old Mr. 
Keeting his chance given him of giving freely of 
that, both in his heart and purse, which had been 
given unto him ? 


CHRISTMAS AT THE GERMAN 
WIDOW’S. 
By L. W. B. 


“4 w= I just cannot stand it! Something 
must be done.” Ellen Welsh was a bright- 


faced girl who lived in one of the better class of ten- 
ement-houses in New York. She was talking with 


her sister Mary, a girl much more quiet in manner, — 


but as warm-hearted as Ellen. 

“I really do not see what you can do, Ellen. If 
we get’ Tom a sled—I'm sure I don’t know where 
he will keep it when he gets it—and_a doll for 
Maggie, there will be nothing left for strangers.” 
And Mary sighed. 

“TI know that. I did not mean that we should 
do it alone. I thought if we would speak to the 
girls at the shop to-morrow we might be able to get 
something.” And Ellen looked as if whatever she 
wanted to do was done. 

Ellen and Mary Welsh were the oldest children 
in a family- of five. Their mother was a widow, 
and these girls were her main support. It was the 
week before Christmas, as you have guessed, and 
they were busy planning for Christmas gifts for the 
two youngest children of the family, still in school. 
Their mother was anxious these little ones should 
have Christmas presents; and John, the fifteen- 
year-old boy, with Mary and Ellen, had decided 
that all they could spare should buy them what they 
wanted most. The mother said: *Sure, for mesilf 
it’s no new thing for me to be without Christmas ; 
and you big ones know now, how glad I'd be to give 
a token. Ye know I cannot, for widout yees sure 
I'd be hungry.” 

“ There, now, mother, did we ever show we were 
sorry we had ye?’ And Ellen looked brightly into 
her mother’s face. 

“ Hush, now! did I ever say ye were °” 

She did not see the knowing look that passed 
between the two girls. They had their Christmas 
secret. 

But when my story opens, the two girls were fhink- 
ing and planning for the young German widow and 
her two little children who lived on the top floor. EI- 
len had become very much interested in the boy Fritz 
—he was such a roly-poly little chap, and looked 
so comical in trousers about six inches long! She 
had spoken to him pn the street and in the halls, 
but, not seeing him for a week, had, the night 
before, gone up to inquire about him, and found 
him sick. The young mother looked tired, but 
Ellen understood that her Fritz was so much better 
- that nothing mattered now. Ellen stayed and 
amused Fritz and the little three-year-old girl. Of 
course she talked about Christmas, and found out 
that they were to have a tree, but nothing on it. 

“Me able to get tree,” said the mother, brokenly. 
“ Next year maybe put something on it;” and she 
smiled brightly. The thought of the empty tree 
-made Ellen unhappy, and she laid awake at night 
planning ways to put something on it. 

The morning after her talk with Mary found her 
telling the story to the girls who worked in the 
same shop. 

“ Now. can we do anything?” she asked at the 
close. There was a silence. * I will give ten cents,” 
said one; “And I ean give ten,” said another. 
Right there they raised two dollars and a half, and 
Ellen and one of the other girls were chosen to spend 
it. But six girls went. Such bargaining and pric- 
ing and going from store to store I’m sure you 
never dreamed of. 

The next thing was how to get the things on the 
tree without even the mother knowing it. Ellen 
frowned and planned and at last said: “I can 
offer to stay with the children while she goes down 
to show Mary Kelly how tomake soup, if Mary Kelly 
will ask her. Some of you girls can be all ready, 
have strings on all the things, and come right in; 
I will take the children to our room, and keep them 
till ail is ready. Mary Kelly must keep the 


mother. You can make an excuse, and let Mary 
know when you are ready.” 
This plan was followed. | 
Christmas morning Mary Kelly asked the little 
German mother to show her how to make soup, 
saying Ellen would take care of the children. Ellen 


appeared with two apples, and soon had both chil-. 


dren dancing about the tree where the two apples 
hung. The mother went away smiling, and the 
half-dozen girls with bundles appeared as Ellen, 
carrying the baby and followed by Fritz, went down- 
stairs. Such hurrying and chatting and rushing 
as there was in that room! There was a doll on 
the tree, of course, and animal crackers, and pop- 
corn, and candy men and women, and sticks of 


-eandy, and candy in bags, and a ball, and a tin 


horse and wagon, and a chicken all ready to cook, 
and a pail of sour-krout! Everything was ready, 
and the girls hid in the dark end of the hall and on 
the inclosed stairs leading to the roof. The win- 
dows in the room were covered with shawls, and 
three candles were burning on the tree as the little 
mother opened the door, followed by Ellen and the 
children. The children screamed and ran toward 
the tree; the mother pulled them back, and, with 
a bewildered look, turned to leave, when Ellen 
turned her round and said, “ For you and the chil- 
dren.” 

** Me and mine childer! Auch! bow kind! What 
can I say?” and the little woman, turning, took 
Ellen’s hand, to see the doorway crowded with 
friendly faces, all nodding and smiling. 

‘“* Come, mine friens,” the mother said—*“ you are 
mine friens.” The girls needed no other invita- 
tion, and they, with the mother and children, 
formed a cirele about the tree, dancing to a Christ- 
mas jingle sung by the little mother and Fritz. 

“ Well, if every two dollars and a half spent for 
Christmas makes as much fun and happiness as that 
two dollars and a half, what a jolly world this is 
to-day !” said Ellen, as the girls went downstairs. 


ROBBIE’S CHRISTMAS CALL. 
By Mary ALLAIRE. 
HE yards were separated by the back fence 
only, yet they were oceans apart in the lives 


lived in each house. The front of one house was 
a beautiful brown stone, with draperies of lace and 


| silk at every window. At night the gaslight fell 


through glass shades, softened till one thought of 
dells in the green forest inhabited by fairies. 
There was never a sound of footsteps in this house, 
for the floors were covered with the richest of car- 
pets and rugs. It always seemed like summer, for 
there were flowers on tables and stands, sending out 


| fragrance and freshness. ‘Tne servants were happy- 


looking people, for they had a good home, a kind 
mistress; they loved and were loved. Yet there 
was a shadow in this lovely home. The home 
that faced on the other street was a small, two- 
story frame house. It needed painting very badly. 
The front stoop leaned to one side because of old 
age and weakness. The shades at the windows 
were white linen, very clean but not pretty. No 


‘draperies softened the hard, cold light that fell 


through them. Ingrain carpets from which the 
colors were faded were on the floors, and shiny, 
cold, black hair-cloth furnitare was in the parlor. 
It was dusted and in order, but the white marble- 
topped table only completed the prim ugliness of the 
room. A tiny slip of paper at the front door said, 
‘** Furnished rooms to let.” ‘The house would have 
been beautiful to the owner if only she could have 
taken down that sign that told her tale of poverty. 
But she could not. Everything else had failed, 
and she and. Robbie must be supported. Now she 
did not fear; all the rooms were rented, and the 
tenants stayed because everything was so neat, 
and Mrs. Marx, Robbie’s mamma, was so gentle 
and kind. 

Robbie and his mamma slept in the second story, 
back; in fact, they lived there, for Robbie was not 
able to go down the steep basement stairs. Mrs. 
Marx cooked in the back basement, and carried the 
food upstairs daintily arranged on a tray to Robbie, 
and they had delightful times together, for they 
were such good friends. 

Of course there were people who said Mrs. Marx 
was “so foolish, carrying food up two flights of stairs 
—such nonsense! Why did she not bring Robbie 
down every morning and keep him in the base- 
ment? He could easily get up and down 
once a day, with a little help.” But Mrs. 


Marx knew what a prison that back basement 
would be to her darling boy, who loved air and sun- 
shine. She knew it would be useless to try and 


explain to these people, and she listened patiently, 
only smiling and rejoicing that she could do this: 
for her darling boy; it was so little in comparison 
with what she wanted to do. When she boked! 
very pale and tired, and these kind-hearted critics: 
expostulated more earnestly with her, she went wp- 
stairs, and, kneeling beside her darling, would pat: 
her head on his shoulder, and ask: “ Are you quite: 
happ , darling? Can mother do anything else for 
ou?” 

. The thin white arms would be placed around 
her neck, and two bright red lips be pressed to her 
forehead, as Robbie answered, “* Only to stay with 
me, marmsey. I wantnothing but you.” One day 
Robbie kept watching the windows of the house on 
the other street. Not once-all day had the windows 
in the second story, back, of that house been opened ; 
all day the curtains had hung closely over the 
windows, and now Robbie was greatly troubled. 
He turned to his mother as she came in with the 
supper of bread and milk and said: “ Marmsey, 
dear, my other boy must be sick.” 

“ Why ?” inquired his mother, anxiously. 

“He has not been to the window all day, not: 
once. And now the lights are very low, all over 
the house.” 

Mrs. Marx put down her tray and went to the win- 
dow. There was surely sickness in the home that had 
so often made her envious: could it be that deeper 
sorrow was in store for them? With eyes full of 
tears she went over and kissed Robbie. “ Perhaps 
he will be better in the morning.” 

Robbie, always hopeful, turned smilingly toward 

his mother, and in a few minutes those two warm 
friends were eating a supper of bread and milk, 
after which they had a jolly game of “ Go Bang.” 
Robbie laughed with glee because he won near] 
every game. As the old-fashioned clock rome 
eight, Mrs. Marx closed the board and began mak- 
ing preparations to put Robbie to bed. After he 
was all tucked in she told him stories of the time 
when she came from the country with his papa to 
this house, where papa was born ; how happy they 
were, and how much the papa he could not remem- 
ber loved him; stories of his papa’s life in that 
house when he and the papa of Robbie’s “ other 
boy ” were friends and schoolmates. Robbie 
heard these stories day after day, but they were 
always delightful, always entertaining. — 
_ In the second story, back, of the big house inthe 
other street,on a beautiful brass bedstead covered with 
silk quilts, lay a pale, sharpened face. Deep frowns 
were on the forehead, as the sick boy said, sharply, 
“You need not read any more, Nanan; I’m sick 
and tired of your old stories. Oh, dear!” As he 
threw his arms over his head the old lady who 
sat so patiently got up, and, leaning anxiously over 
him, said : 

“What can I do, Fred? What can I do?’ 
Tears dropped on Fred’s face as she spoke. He 
looked quickly at her, and then answered gently, 
“I'm all right, Nanan. A little tired, that’s all,” 
and Fred smiled bravely. 

At this moment the front door closes noisily, 
and a gruff voice says, “This house is like a 
tomb. Turn up the gas! How can a man find his 
way through this darkness? I suppose that boy has 
another ache, and we must hold our breath and sit 
in darkness.” 

Fred and his grandmother clasped hands for a 
second, and then the grandmother hurried into the 
front room, where she turned up both burners, and 
picked up her white wool knitting. 

“Well, what's the matter? another ache ?” asked 
a tall, dark-complexioned man, who found it diffi- 
cult to stand straight as he came into the room. In 
a sweet, gentle voice his mother answered, “ Fred 
has been worse to-day. The doctor advised quiet, 
Frederick.” 

“Quiet! Good heavens! the house is never any- 
thing else unless I put a little life in it!” and with 
an oath he slammed the door and went stumbling 
on to the next floor. When the door above closed 
Mrs. Harlan hurried back to Fred, who lay with 
his head huried in the pillows, trying to smother 
his sobs. 

“Oh, Nanan! why can’t I die? I don’t want to 
stay here.’”’” Mrs. Harlan, pressing her face close 
to his, whispered, “ Not even for Nanan! Oh, 
my only comfort, I cannot let you go.” 

Holding each other close, these two, who were so 
dear to each, tried to comfort one another, while 
the man who caused their added misery lay sleep- 
ing, all dressed, on the outside of the beautiful bed 
upstairs. Over-in the little house Robbie and his 
mamma were asleep, with hands clasped, and hap- 
py smiles on each face. No dainty covers shielded 
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them from the cold ; everything in the room showed 
the struggle to keep poverty out of sight. 

As soon as Robbie was up the next morning he 
pushed a chair in front of him, and looked anx- 
iously at the great house. Not asign of life. Rob- 
bie’s face fell, and, turning to his mother, he said, 
‘“‘ Marmsey, my other boy is surely sick. It is three 
mornings since the shade has been up, and ’most a 
week since I saw him,” and Robbie turned with a 
face full of sympathy toward his mother. She 
knew what he was thinking of: of the weeks 
and weeks of agony when he lay on the bed unable 
to bear the least sound or light. 

All day the same dread silence rested over the 
big house. At night there was only a tiny gleam 
of light. “ Marmsey, I know my other boy is very 
bad,” was all the comment Robbie made. Even 
the flowers—just two pinks that were on the tea- 
tray—only brought agrateful smile. He would not 
play any of the games which made so many merry 
evenings for them, and Mrs. Marx knew why her 
hopeful boy was so quiet. 

The next morning the windows in the second 
story, back, were wide open, and strange people 
were hurrying back and forth. Robbie greeted the 
sunshine cheerily, and then said, “ Mamma, it’s all 
right! my other boy is out.” 

Mrs. Marx hurried to the window, and, after 
watching a few minutes, whispered, “The other boy 
will never know pain any more, neither sorrow nor 
ing.” Robbie repeated softly after her, “ And God 
shall wipe all tears from his eyes.” There in the 
window, with the morning sunshine all about them, 
Robbie’s cheek against his mother’s heart, they re- 
membered the emptiness, the sorrow, the loneliness 
in the big house. All day a peaceful quiet was 
in the little house. That evening Robbie, lying on 
the sofa in the twilight, said : 

“Marmsey, you know day after to-morrow is 


“I’ve remembered, dear heart,’ and Robbie’s 
mamma smiled knowingly. 

“ Marmsey, the other boy’s grandma will be very 
lonesome.” 

_ & My darling!” 

“T want to go and see her.” 

“ Robbie !” 

“ Marmsey,” and Robbie held his mamma’s face 
between his hands, “ the doctor said I might go out 
if I did not walk. Could you get some boy’s sled 
and take me ‘round ?” 

“Yes, darling, but they might not want to see 
any one just now.” 

“ Not well boys, marmsey—not well boys.” 

“ You shall go, dear heart.” 


Christmas morning Robbie was made very happy 
by books, toys, a box of paints, a brick of molding 
clay, and a lovely pot of English primroses. He 
kept this in his lap a long time. At last his mamma 
could take him to make the call which had been in 
his thought every moment for two days. 

He was bundled and wrapped until he called 
himself a mummy. The boy who owned the sled 
insisted on drawing him round the block. At last 
they stopped, and Robbie told them he must ring 
the bell and go in alone. They helped him up the 
stoop, and left him. A servant came to the door, 
and the moment he saw the little boy on crutches 
a wave of color passed over his face and he stretched 
out his hand and helped him in. Robbie pointed 
to the pot of primrose and said, “I brought them 
for the other boy’s grandma. I came to see her.” 
A doubtful look passed over the man’s face, but he 
helped Robbie to a big chair in the parlor, and put 
the flowers beside him on the floor. 

The man went upstairs, and Robbie was left 
alone in the beautiful room. Everything rested, 
soothed him, and he leaned back with a sigh of 
content. He had been there some time when the 
soft rustle of a dress aroused him. He struggled 
to his feet and stood balanced on his crutches 
when a very white-faced old lady came through 
the door. 

“I know you would not want to see well boys, 
but I knew you'd see a little fellow just like him,” 
and he pulled off his woolen mitten and stretched 
out his tiny thin fingers. 

The old lady grew whiter, took his hand, and 

the little brown head. 

“T called him my other boy,” Robbie went on, 
“’eause we were so much alike. I mean the same 
thing was the matter with us. I knew you would 
see me,” and Robbie looked confidently into the fact, 
that, in spite of its sorrow, was so stern. “ And 
here are the flowers. You must take them to make 
you know I remember you were 80 lonesome.” 


“ You dear child!” and she kissed Robbie quietly. 

After a time the old lady took him to a sofa, and 
while she held the pot of primrose in her lap with 
her other arm around Robbie, slre listened as he 
talked of his “ marmsey ” and their life in the little 
house. 

“You aren’t sorry I came, are you? There are 
not many things sick boys can do, but they are 
more comfort than well boys to people who never 
knew well boys, are they not ?” 

For answer Mrs. Harlan kissed him warmly. 

“You see, I thought if-I had gone away and 
marmsey had no one, how glad she would be if a 
boy like me should remember her Christmas Day, 
and come to her.”’ Robbie's eyes were fixed anx- 
iously on Mrs. Harlan’s face, and he waited. There 
was no answer. His lip began to tremble, his eyes 
filled with tears, and he slipped off the sofa. 

“ Why. child! you are not going to leave me?” 

“You did not say you were glad I had eome,” 
and Robbie’s voice broke in a sob. 

“My child! Glad you had come! You have 
opened a grave. I never thought to care for any- 
thing again. “Oh! the horrible blackness!” and 
Mrs. Harlan took Robbie in her arms and rocked 
back and forth. 

“Tell me, tell me about him,” said Robbie. 

“Come upstairs with me.” Robbie crept upstairs 
after Mrs. Harlan, whothrew open the windows of 
the second story back room and let in the Christ- 
mas sunshine. 

Robbie sank into a big chair and looked about. 
Pictures, beautiful furniture, toys, a book-case of 
books, a cushioned roller-chair, such as his mamma 
was trying to get for him. “ How lovely!” he said, 
with a sigh. 

“Tell me about him—what he loved,” urged 
Robbie. 

Mrs. Harlan took down the favorite books, the 
most prized toys, the velvet suit he loved most. She 
told of all the pain, the loneliness, of little Fred. 
Her voice grew softer, her face more kindly, and 
the tears were gentle. The door opened, and a 
dark man, with such a look of suffering, stood in the 
door. | 

Mother !” 

Mrs. Harlan stood up, frightened. The man 
came toward her, and said, “ Forgive me.” 

When he saw Robbie he started, and looked at 
his mother, then at Robbie. . 

“T’m the other boy. I knew she would be lone- 
some. Marmsey was not sure bout her seeing me, 
but I coaxed to try.” 

Mrs. Harlan explained that this was the little 
boy whom their Fred had spoken of, and that he 
had come to see them, for he knew Fred had left 
them. 

Mr. Harlan gave him his hand, and thanked him, 
then left the room. 

Mrs. Harlan finished her talk by saying, “My 
boy had no mother. He never saw his mother.” 
Robbie looked about at the elegant room, and, hob- 
bling to the window, he pushed aside the curtains, 
and there, as he expected, stood his mother. He 
looked back at the room again, and said, in a low 
voice, “I have my mother.” With trembling lips 
he turned again toward the window, and threw a 
kiss to the sweet-faced woman looking anxiously out 
from the second floor, back, of the tiny frame 
house. 

In a little time Robbie, all bundled and warmed, 
was going in the roller-chair to his mother, the 
servant from the big house carrying a note saying: 


“ The first message of good-will came with a child. 
Your boy has been a messenger this Christmas day, 
which broke in dense darkness. Give me the priv- 
ilege of making him happy for to-day by return- 
ing with him. Let this house, so shadowed by 
heavy sorrow, find light, if but for a day. Come 
back with your boy, to one who was without hope. 

“ Mary HARLAN.” 


What a happy boy! All day was spent in the 
bright room. The toys, the presents, that were 
bought for Fred were, Mrs. Harlan said, his gift to 
Robbie. 

The roller-chair goes round the corner almost 
daily. Every morning greetings are exchanged 
between the houses. 

A tall, grave man, out of whose face has fled bit- 
terness and wrath, is often behind the roller-chair 
as it makes its journeys; and Mrs. Harlan grows 
young again in her new-found son, Fred’s papa. 
There is no cross voice in the halls, no uncertain 
footsteps on the stairs, in these days, and I would 
not be surprised if next Christmas Robbie and his 
mamma lived in the big house. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 


ALPHA AND OMEGA. 


By tue Rev. E. P. Parker, D.D. 
JESU, the Holy Child ! 


Thee we embrace : 
Love-light of Heaven shines 
In thy sweet face. 

Beauty of holiness, 
Cradled in lowliness, 
Give us Thy grace. 


Jesu, the Shepherd good ! 
Seeking thy sheep 

Through the dark wilderness, 
O’er the rough steep ; 

Let thine unwearied love 

All souls that from Thee rove 
Rescue and keep. 


Jesu, the Crucified! 
Bid discords cease. 

Over humanity 

Thy reign increase. 

O Lamb of God, we pray 
Take all our sins away, 
Grant us thy peace. 


Jesu, the Risen Lord! 

Shine through earth’s gloom ; 
Show us death overcome, 
Empty the tomb. 

Out of this mortal strife 
Lead us where sinless life 
Deathless shall bloom. 


Jesu, the Glorified ! 

At thy right hand, 

With all thy saints, at last 
Bring us to stand ; 

Ever thy face to see, 
Ever to dwell with Thee 
In the Home-Land. 


A PRAYER OF TRIUMPH IN DEATH. 


() CHRIST, thou hast given us the victory ! 
We have thanked thee for it many times. 
Shall we not take it? Shall we not enjoy it? 
Shall we pretend that thou hast conquered death, 
and yet still shrink from death? Nay, we do 
rejoice, with joy unspeakable and full of glory ! 

Console us, O God, in hours of sin, in hours of 
doubt, in hours of fear. In forgetfulness and cold- 
ness and backsliding console us ; but not now, when 
we bless thy name for the joy of victory. We 
need not complain ; we need not beg support, when 
thy dear death-angel hath opened wide the door of 
heaven, into whose glories we this day have looked. 

We bless thy name that the Holy City, New 
Jerusalem, has come down out of heaven into 
earth; that this life is the life eternal; that death 
is nothing at all; that they whom we love move 
side by side with us; that Christ is here, and 
heaven is here, and round about us are the 
innumerable company of the redeemed ; and amon 
them walk, in dignity and beauty and gladness and 
peace, our just, made perfect—blessed be thy 
name! Amen. 


GOD'S CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


By THe Rev. Cuarites H. Parknourst, D.D. 
ee so loved the world that he gave his Son.”—John 
19. 

C2 RIST was God’s present to the world—Christ- 

mas present. It came on Christmas Eve, the 
eve of the first Christmas. Weare giving presents 
just at this season in imitation of God. We give 
gifts to one another because God gave a gift to us. 
He gave because he loved; we give because we 
love. All these tokens that we are just now making 
to one another, if we think of the matter carefully, 
we shall feel to be only the little echoes of that first 
token—Christmas token—that God made to us— 
the gift of his Son. “God so loved the world that 
he gave his Son.” In no way, then, could the day 
be so fitly observed asin making of it just what all 
Christendom, with singular unanimity, has consented 
to make of it, a gift-day, and doing on that day for 
one another, in the measure of our power, just what 
God did on that day for us all, in the measure of 
his power. 

This manner of celebrating the day is a way 
which the world has, after eighteen hundred years, 
of confessing, more or less consciously, that Christ 
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was a gift to us—God’s gift to us; and when we 
have confessed that, we have confessed about all 
that is essential to Christian faith. So that if it be 
the case that any of us are not Christians, it still 
remains that just in our very mode of observing this 
Christian festival we are all tacitly consenting to 
the deep determining fact of the Gospel, that “ God 
so loved the world that he gave his Son.” It is 
often the case that we can best get at our own 
opinions by consulting our acts, and best understand 
our own leanings and sympathies by interrogating 
the shapes taken by our unreasoned impulses. 

The younger people of this congregation, not to 
say the older ones, are looking forward to Christ- 
mas curiously, wondering what it will do for them, 
and what new tokens it will bring of the love 
cherished toward them by kindred and friends. 
And the children especially have, some of them, been 
growing impatient. A month ago it seemed a great 
whileto wait till the 25th of December; and ever since 
then the daysseem to have been going more more and 
slowly. If it seems a good while to you to wait for 
Christmas, now that Christmas comes every year, 
{ wonder what the children would have thought 
about it if they had lived away back in the times 
when the Old Testament was written, when the boy 
Samuel lived, and the boy Joseph, and young David, 
and little Daniel ; when the world had no Christ- 
mas, and never had had any, and had got to wait, not 
a year only, but a hundred years, and more too, for 
the first Caristmas tocome! Isupposethe children 
will say that David, Daniel, and the other boys and 
the rest of the people got along well enough, because 
they did not know there was ever going to be any 
such thing as Christmas: they were not looking 
forward to any day like to-morrow, and so were 
never impatient because the day did not come. But 
the children are all mistaken if they think that. 
Away back in those old times when Daniel was a 
homesick schoolboy at Babylon, and David tended 
sheep at Bethlehem, and little Samuel did chores 
for Eli at Shiloh, even as long ago as that 
the world was expecting that something—it did 
not know what, but something good—was com- 
ing, exactly as you are expecting that something 
—you,do not. know what, but something good—is 
coming to you to-morrow. You are expecting that 
your father or mother will give you something ; the 
world was expecting that its Father, its Father in 
heaven, was going to give it something; and the 
world was waiting and questioning and wondering 
what it was going to be. And when you get to be 
old enough—even if you are not now—when you 
get to be old enough to read the old parts of the 
Bible and understand them, you will find just what 
I have told you, that the world was sure that a 
present, of some kind, God was going to make to the 
world. We know now what that present was going 
to be; our text tells us—‘ God so loved the world 
that he gave his Son.” But people that lived before 
the gift came had very little idea what it was going 
to be. They made many shrewd guesses, just as 
you have been for a week making smart guesses as 
to.what you aré going to have to-morrow ; but 
when your presents come, you will find that your 
guesses have been mostly pretty wide of the mark. 
I have a good many times seen boys that looked wise 
just before Christmas and said they knew just what 
they were going to have ; but they are just the ones 
that are most apt to be surprised, and when the 
time comes they find that they did not know at all. 
So it was with the world when its Father at that 
Bethlehem Christmas gave to the world his Son. 
It was not what the world had been expecting at 
all. It was a singular present to make, but it was 
the best and dearest thing God had to give, and so 
no other present could have shown the world so 
plainly as that how much God thought of the world 
and how fondly he loved it. 

So you see that that Christmas away back at 
Bethlehem was really a good deal like the Christ- 
mases we have now, only now your friends here 
make you presents ; and then it was our Father in 
heaven that made the present. God so loved the 
world that he gave to it his Son, 

And then you have been for some time calculat- 
ing how leng it would be before this Christmas 
came : first you counted the weeks, and as it drew 
on you commenced to count the days, reckoning 
them up on your fingers, very likely, if you are not 
far on in your arithmetic. Now, I said something 
to you a moment ago about Daniel. Because he 
lived so long ago and so far away, it is rather 
natural to think of him asa different kind of boy 
and man from those that live now. But as soon as 
we begin to get a little acquainted with him, we 
discover that he was exactly like us; and just as 


you have been counting the weeks before Christmas, 
so there is a chapter in the Old Testament that 
tells how Daniel once counted up the weeks that 
the world had got to wait for that first Christmas, 
that Bethlehem Christmas, when God gave us his 
present, the present of his Son. You will find the 
story in the ninth chapter of Daniel, and you will 
find by looking at the top of the chapter that it is 
called the “‘ Chapter of the Weeks,” and that is be- 
cause in that chapter Daniel is busy reckoning up 
how many weeks it is going to be before Christ- 
mas—that first Christmas, when God gave to the 
world his Son and let him be born as a child at 
Bethlehem. 

And then there is one more thing I want 
to say to the children. Our text says that God so 
loved the world that he gave his Son. Now 
what I am afraid of is, that the children will think 
because the present was made to the world no part 
of it was meant for them. Children are very 
liable to get overlooked, so that it would not be in 
the least strange if they should suppose that when 
God made his Christmas present at Bethlehem he 
was thinking of ever body but them. So I want 
to show the children ite it can be that when God 
was giving his Son as a present to the whole world 
he nevertheless was thinking of the children when 
he gave it, and meant the present for them just as 
much as for anybody. Perhaps the children have 
heard it said that the sun in the sky was given to 
be a light to the world. Now they would be very 
likely to think that, if it belongs to the world, it 
cannot be meant partly for each of the little things 
that are in the world; and yet there is not a leaf 
so small, nor a snow-flake so little, that the sun 
does not take notice of it, and take care of it, and 
give it all the sunshine that the little thing is big 
enough to take and carry ; and, my child, although 
the sun shines on the rivers and makes them bright 


-and sparkling, and on the hills and makes them 


beautiful, yet whenever you look up to the sun you 
find that it is shining right down on to you, and 
however small a thing you may be, and however 
tiny an eye you may have, you always find—don’t 
you ’—that when you look toward the sun, the sun 
sees you, and looks right down into your eye and 
fills it with light. The sun belongs to the world, 
but you are a part of the world, and so it belongs to 
you. And so God gave his Christmas gift, the 
child Jesus, to the world; but you are a part of the 
world, and so it belongs to you. 

_ But perhaps I can show it to the children in 
another way better, that, when God was giving his 
Son as a present to the world, he was thinking of 
the children when he gave it, and meant the pres- 
ent for them just as much as for anybody. I pre- 
sume these children have all of them at some time 
seen hanging upon the wall a painted portrait, one 
of those pictures that, no matter where in the room 
you stand, it is always looking at you. When your 
father goes into the room where the picture hangs, 
almost before he is through the door the eye of the 
portrait is looking directly at him; and as he goes 
along in front of it the eye keeps following him. 
Now, supposing, when he has gone to the other end 
of the room and that eye is looking down from the 
wall directly into his—supposing that just then you 
come to the door, all still and on tiptoe, and push 
the door open quietly just far enough to get your 
head through and look up to that picture, you will 
find it is looking right at you, no matter how small 
a bit of a thing you may be. Now you try that 
experiment some time, and remember that God’s eye 
is some like that eye in the picture, and that even if 
the world were full of grown people God’s eye 
would be upon each of them, and if when the world 
were full of grown people a little child should come 
knocking and tiptoeing at the door of the world, the 
great eye of God would see the little thing, and no 
matter how small a mite it was, the whole eye of 
God would look directly at it. And when the chil- 
dren remember that God is a heavenly Father, I am 
sure it will be a very pleasant thing for them to 
know that his eye is all the time upon them. And 
when you remember that God keeps you children 
in his eye all the time, it will be easy for you to 
understand how, when he gave his Sén to the world, 
he was thinking of you when he gave it, and meant 
it partly for you. 

And there is another little fact about that first 
Christmas that will help the children to feel that, 
like the Christmases that have come since then, a 
good deal of it was meant for them ; and that is that 
God’s Christmas present came to the world in the 
shape of a child. If you were to find hanging on 
the Christmas-tree a book with your name upon it, 
but a book written with words so long that you 
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could not understand them, and written about things 
that you cared nothing for, you would think there 
had been some mistake about it, and that your name 
had been put upon the wrong thing. But if it was 
a book written in small words and bright letters, 
and full of stories easy enough for you to read and 
have a pleasant time over, you would be almost sure 
that the book was meant for you, even if it had no 
name on it. So if God’s Christmas present had 
been a large thing that the children could not 
handle, or a difficult thing that the children could 
not understand, we should have had to suppose that 
when God made his present be was not thinking 
about the children at all; but, instead of that, the 
thing which God gave, the child Jesus, was so curi- 
ous that any child here would have looked at it 
wonderingly, so little that any of these children 
could have understood it, and so winsome that any 
one of them would have loved to twine his arms 
about it. 

And now I will leave the children, with the simp'e 
expression of the wish that to-morrow may be to 
them a very bright and merry Christmas, and that 
they will not let the day go by without thinking, 
once in a while, that it never would have occurred 
to us to give gifts in this way to one another if God 
had not first given his gift to us; and without 
remembering that, as your father and mother are 
thinking of you in all their arrangements for Christ- 
mas, so our loving heavenly Father was thinking 
of the children in all his arrangements for that first 
still holy Christmas Eve at Bethlehem. 

Among these sentences which have been especially 
addressed to the children I hope that we who are 
older will have found something of interest and 
profit, and will ask your attention to only a point 
or two additional. 

“ God so loved the world that ue gave his Son.”’ 
This gives to us the basal fact, the innermost fact, 
of the Gospel. Almost all men will consent to it 
that the Gospel has been a power in the world; and 
it is just this love that makes out its power. There 
is terror in the New Testament, but something quite 
distinct from that is needed to produce the effects 
yielded by the Gospel. There has always been 
terror everywhere, and a certain fearful looking for 
of judgment. And men can be frightened out of 
bad behavior, but they cannot be frightened into 
pure hearts and gentle dispositions and sweet lives. 
Moral nerve is not made by fear, but burnt out by 
it. There is a place in the Bible for law and for 
punishment; but law unaidedly we know did not 
transform the Jew, and punishment unaidedly we 
know will not work recreatively in the Gentile here 
or there, now or yonder. Fear can reform, but only 
love can reconstruct. 

We do not harp upon God’s displeasure at what 
is wrong; we do not stand here to condemn the 
“God sent not his Son into the world to 
condemn the world, but that the world through him 
might be saved.” We do not say much about the 
punishment that awaits such as will not draw near 
to God in a filial way. The Gospel says little about 
that. The Gospel is in its first intent a good story, 
good tidings, not bad tidings. We need no Gospel 
to tell us that God hates sin; and it is deeply con- 
tained in all our thinking, planning, forecasting, 
that as a man soweth so shall he also reap. But 
however much there may be of that in our thinking, 
preaching, conscience, Scripture, there is no power 
in it all to take the evil out of us, and make of us 
such men and women as God can delight in. 
Satan knows all about that, but he continues to be 
Satan. I wonder what would be if Satan should 
know God’s HEART! It is because the world has 
had ething of God’s heart shown to it that 
some, af least, of human obstinacy has been relaxed, 
and of human hardness has been softened. It was 
that which broke down Peter’s treason and Judas’s 
treason. The prodigal came back from the far 
country because he knew his father had a fatherly 
heart; he was not driven home, but drawn home. 
The parable plainly means us to understand that. 
He would have gone back to the husks again if he 
had not found his father standing waiting to open 
the door, or outside looking to see if he were not 
coming. I suppose that if all were told there would 
be a good deal that is distressful to be said about 
retribution ; but the story of the Prodigal does not 
busy itself rehearsing what the r fellow would 
have suffered if he had not gone ool There are 
matters that cannot be discussed separately from 
the love of the Gospel without travestying the spirit 
of the Gospel. The Gospel is not a clenched fist, 
but an open palm. If you are a father and have two 
sons whom you would do anything in the world for 
and whom your whole heart is burdened té have 
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live gentle and filial lives, what a terrific distress it 
would be to you to overhear them debating how 
much and long they would probably have to suffer 
if they persisted in being unfilial and refractory! 

There is nothing that will break down a refrac- 
tory boy sooner than to see his father’s tears. I 
believe sin would disappear very soon from the 
world if the world could really see God’s heart ; 
and so we know nothing so good, so true, so saving, 
as the story, the old story, of our heavenly Father's 
love, the love of him who so loved the world that he 
gave to it his Son; such a love that even while we 
were yet sinners Christ died for us. 

And, if we will think of it, just this giving of his 
Son to us is the only means we have, really, of 
knowing that God loves us. I find no proof of 
it elsewhere. It cost God something to give us 
his Son. Heaven suffered that earth might be 
relieved. That is what comes out in atonement. 
God made himself poorer for our sakes. Heaven 
wept that earth might laugh. That is demonstra- 
tion. There is no means of knowing that another 
loves us but by the sacrifice he makes. We chil- 
dren realize parental affection when we remember 
the sacrifices our father and mother made for us. 
The world finds no proof of this in God except as 
he shows it in the act of our text: “ God so loved 
the world that he gave to ithisSon.” It cost him. 
He was willing to have it cost him; and now Lknow 
that God has a heart. And the world never com- 
menced to grow better till it knew that; and as 
soon as it knew it, itdid. I see God’s skill in na- 
ture, but I do not find any love there. I see in it 
abundant evidences of his power, but there is noth- 
ing in all the universe of things that is like a pulse- 
beat or a tear. I know we find very much in the 
world that is comfortable and convenient ; but then 
we find as much, and I am not sure but more, that 
is uncomfortable and inconvenient; and if we were 


to argue from the comforts that God loves us, from 


the discomforts we should have to argue that he 
hates us; and hardly would any stimulating effects 
come from striking a balance between the two, on 
whichever of the two sides the balance might be 
detected to be. 

But then, if there were in nature no discomforts, 
and all the machinery of nature were adjusted to 
my needs, and all its furnishings fitted to my taste, 
still from all this I could infer nothing of God’s 
love, for nothing of all this costs God anything. 
His hand is never wearied with executing; his 
brain is never tired with contriving; his resources 
are never diminished for our sakes. It costs him 
nothing to pile up the mountains, stretch out the 
seas, sow the ground with grateful verdure, load the 
air with perfume and song, fill the firmament with 
constellations, and suffuse the spaces with light and 
color. And all of these things were done when 
there was no human eye to see and no human mind 
to appreciate. And so we find no relief in the hills, 
no sympathy in the sunshine, no pity in the clouds; 
no heart, till we come to the cross, to the gift of God 
that it cost God something to give, to the pains that 
distressed him, to the heart that spent itself and 
was grieved because men turned away from its grief 
coldly—till we find God so yearning and longing to 
have the world come back to him and love him 
that he gave to the world the dearest thing he had, 
in order to constrain them to be his children affec- 
tionate and true. 

And now, my hearer, you that are not a true and 
loving child of God, that is the kind of Father we 
have in heaven. If you had a son that wandered 
away from you, would you not wonder how he 
could find it in his heart to grieve you so? And 
when you had not only provided him comforts, 
such as out of your abundance you could easily 
afford to do, but had put yourself to pains for his 
sake, and by sacrifice had proved it to him that 
you had a heart, and a heart that was true to him, 
and that beat for him by day and by night, and that 
was willing to go to any fatherly cost for him, and 


. had sent again and again to him, and had pleaded 


with him, wouldn’t you wonder that he didn’t come 
back? When you had taxed your ingenuity con- 
triving means to soften him and to make him love 
you, would not your fatherly heart ache? And 
would it not seem to you as though, if you could only 
show your heart to him, it would melt him and he 
would come back? You call God your Father; 
but you do not come to him and say, “ My Father, 
I have wandered from thee. Dear, good Friend, 
forgive me!” It is cruel of you! He reaches out 
his hand to you ; you decline it; he grieves for you ; 
the Gospel is full of tears, divine tears, and you 
slight them. Why not let them soften you? What 
more can he do? Whatcan you think of, that God 
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has omitted, that he might have performed? Is it 
not, as he says, “ What could have been done that 
I have notdone ?” You will give your children love- 
tokens to-morrow. What if you should give them 
the dearest thing you know how to bestow, and they 
should treat it as you treat the Christmas gift of 
God? Think of that, dear friend, when to-morrow 
you pluck the love-gifts out from the midst of the 
evergreen, and they are taken hold of with warm 
and hearty child-hands, and the upturned faces 
look back into yours lovingly ; remember then the 
fatherly face of God that bends over you. Look 
up into that face, that tender father-face, and in 
it may you find Bethlehem all explained, and 
Gethsemane and Calvary ; and Christmas prove to 
be, not only commemorative of the old day of 
Judea, but the present birth in your heart of the 
Christ of God. 


RELIGIous News. 


NATIONAL SABBATH ASSOCIATION. 


HE First National Sabbath Convention under 
the auspices of the American Sabbath Union, 
recently organized, as described in our “ Outlook ”’ 
last week, was held at Washington, D. C., last 
week, thesessions taking place in the Foundry Church 
(M. E.). Mr. Elliott F. Shepard, of the New York 
“ Mail and Express,” presided. A peculiar feature 
of the decorations were the festoons of petitions to 
Congress from every part of the country, urging 
the passage of the bill which was introduced last 
session and known as the “Sunday Rest” bill. 
These petitions were attached to a. seemingly 
endless, broad scarlet ribbon, which reached several 
times around and across the great auditorium 
of the church. They contained, approximately, 
6,000,000 names. 

A sketch of the history of the movement was 
given by the General Secretary, the Rev. James 
H. Knowles. 

Mrs. J.C. Bakham, of Painesville, Ohio, Superin- 
tendent of the Sabbath Observance department of 
the W. C. T. U., reviewed the history of the move- 
ment in her society. She said that while the petition 
which decorated the church contained 6,000,000 
names, they really represented more than 16,000,000 
of Americans. As one petition it was the largest 
ever presented to a government, and the work is 
but begun. They come by every mail and every 
express. Six million Protestants, over 7,000,000 
Catholics by the letter of Cardinal Gibbons, and 
nearly a quarter of a million members of labor 
organizations, she said, had united in an earnest 
appeal to Congress for the enforcement of Sabbath 
laws that Sabbath desecration might be checked. 

The subject of Sunday trains was discussed by 
General A. S. Diven, who took the position that 
Sunday trains were not justified from any point of 
view. He said that just so much freight would be 
handled in a week whether trains were run 168 hours 
or 144 hours. The cost of running them would be 
materially lessened by observing the Sabbath. 
General Diven spoke of Sunday milk trains, and 
declared that they could be readily dispensed with, 
as could every other train which is now running for 
the convenience of the cities. Sunday excursion 
trains, he declared, were a public nuisance, and 
should be abated. As to trains running long 
distances, or from ocean to ocean, he said that suit- 
able places for spending the Sabbath should be 
selected and passengers given a day of rest, and 
that, too, at the expense of the railroad companies. 
He declared that Sunday trains were in no wise a 
public requirement, and were not necessary to the 
successful operation of a railroad. 

Addresses were also made by the Rev. W. F. 
Crafts, Mr. Elliott F. Shepard, and others. 


MANLINESS IN SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
TEACHING. 


‘e. Friday evening of last week the Rev. E. W. 
Donald delivered the second of a series of 
addresses to Sunday-school workers at the Church 
of the Holy Communion in this city. His subject 
was “The Manliness and Dignity of Leading the 
Young to a Knowledge of God’s Word.” In illus- 
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trating the dignity of the work he pointed out that in 
an intellectualage the last thing which any one can af- 
ford is ignorance of anything that profoundly touches 
the general life of men. This being true, and the gen- 
eral life of man having been more profoundly influ- 
enced by religious teaching than by all things else, 
it is, even from a secular standpoint,a work of the 
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highest dignity to be intrusted with its teaching. 
In dwelling upon the extent of the influence upon 
those deeper sentiments which are the very founda- 
tion of our civilization, Dr. Donald brought out how 
our sense of justice is essentially Hebrew in origin 
and in character, and that our sense of morality is 
in a large measure due to the inspiration of the 
Scriptures. Matthew Arnold has said, “ Indiffer- 
ence to morality is indifference to life,” and even 
Mr. Arnold would admit the Bible beyond all other 
books is always passionate on the side of®morality. 
Dr. Donald next spoke of the influence of religious 
teachings upon art—how it had produced the great- 
est uxt in the past, and how it must influence the 
art of the present, if that art is to hold up ideals of 
beauty which shall be elevating instead of those 
which are sensualizing. 

The second part of Dr. Donald’s lecture was de- 
voted to pointing out how the manliness and dig- 
nity in the teacher’s work are sometimes lost. In 
the first place, he said, we must avoid sectarian 
teaching; in the Seriptures we will find bishops, but 
no Episcopalians ;\presbyters, but no Presbyterians ; 
immersing, but nd doctrine of immersion. The 
ethical teachings of the Bible are clear; but in the 
attempt to defend particular forms of church gov- 
ernment the teacher is compelled to resort to 
special pleading and sacrifice what is important to 
what is at best useless. In the second place, we 
must avoid unnatural and dishonest explanation. 
As an instance of that Dr. Donald told how a pro- 
fessor in his theological seminary justified the com- 
mandment to the Israelites that they should “ bor- 
row” from the Egyptians, by saying that Moses 
knew and the Lord knew that the Egyptians were 
soon to be destroyed in the Red Sea, and so would 
have no further use for their jewels and treasures. 
We must recognize that Old Testament writers de- 
scribed such events as they were conceived of in 
their day. We must either give our scholars ex- 
planations which really explain or else say frankly 
that we cannot explain. In trying to build up their 
faith the last thing of all that we can afford to 
sacrifice is our own intellectual honesty. 


SAVING OUR BOYS. 


AN APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE OF AMERICA. 


To the Benevolent and Christian People of America: 

The undersigned have been appointed the Committee 
of the Work for Boys in connection with the Commit- 
tee for Christian Workers in the United States and 
Canada, and we appeal to you for practical sympathy 
and co-operation. 

It is proposed to open rooms in the cities and towns 
throughout the country, supply them with instructive 
and interesting books and games, and invite in the boys 
who are accustomed to spend their evenings on the 
streets. Each room will be in charge of a young man 
as superintendent, and will be open during the colder 
months of the year every evening, except Sunday, from 
seven to nine or half-past nine o’clock, and at such 
other times as may be found desirable. The superin- 
tendent will devote his time during the day to visiting 
among the boys, becoming acquainted with them, learn- 
ing their home surroundings, attending the police 
courts and judiciously helping, as far as possible, those 
whom he may find there, and keeping in other ways a 
friendly and careful oversight over the boys, especially 
those who are most likely, if left to themselves, to 
grow up to lives of evil, and prove an expense as well 
as a menace to society. By means of occasional lect- 
ures, judicious suggestions as to cleanliness, behavior, 
truthfulness, and the like, and by the practical instrue- 
tion which is conveyed through the books and games, 
these rooms are night kindergartens for the boys of the 
street. They may be made, we believe, the means of 
successfully resisting the almost overwhelming influence 
for evil that surrounds many a boy on the streets at 
night, and lifting him into a life both honorable to him- 
self and useful to the nation. 

The work has been tried with marked success. Dur- 
ing the past year the State of Connecticut has been or- 
ganized as a part of this system. ‘The practical test 
thus made has been in every way successful and eneour- 
aging. It hasbeen found that large numbers of the boys 
—about three thousand already in the rooms opened, 
among whom are nearly all the poorer and more 
neglected boys from eight to seventeen years of age— 
have gladly taken advantage of the opportunity of ie 
ing a place to spend their evenings. Not only have 
they thronged the rooms, filling them almost nightly 
to their utmost capacity, wherever they have been 
opened, but they have responded as readily to their 
good influences. The change in many of them in 
habits, desires, and speech has been noticeable and 
most gratifying. 

Tens of thousands of boys in our cities and towns, 
living in crowded tenements and close rooms, are 
forced into the streets at night as almost their only 
breathing-place. In this school of vice and crime, with 
its doors opening into evil in every direction, they are 
soon prepared to further recruit that army of over five 
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hundred thousand criminals who fill the prisons of the 
United States. Under present conditions, there is no 
escape for many thousands of such boys. ‘These rooms, 
whose advantages they have shown that they appreci- 
ate, and for which they will everywhere thankfully 
desert the streets, will prove, with their beneficent influ- 
ences, and especially the kindly help of a judicious 
Christian man as superintendent, harbors of refuge and 
open doors of escape from lives of crime, misery, and 
de tion. ‘te 

he system that has been adopted has been tested 
sufficiently to show that it secures large results and is 
not difficult to operate. The Rev. John C. Collins, of 
New Haven, Conn., who has had many years of experi- 
ence in similar work among boys, and who has per- 
fected under the advice of the Committee most of the 
details of the system, will have general charge of the 
work. We therefore appeal to all who are interested 


’ in saving the boys of America, and we believe that this 
judicious plan, to help in supplying- 


is a feasible an 
the funds to organize and open these rooms throughout 
the country. One hundred thousand dollars are neces- 
sary to do this in a creditable and satisfactory manner. 
It is believed that with this sum the work can be put in 
operation—and when once begun, safely intrusted, under 
thé oversight of the Committee, to local benevolence— 
in many hundreds of our cities and towns, and over 
half a million boys brought under its beneficent and 
life-giving influences. This general fund is most essen- 
tial to properly carry out the plan of the Committee ; 
any contribution to it will produce very large results, 


- much larger than if given to a local work. Itis esti- 


mated that abeut one hundred dollars will open a room 
making provision for four hundred to eight hundred 
boys, provide for the annual expense by local contribu- 
tion, and fully organize the work in a locality where, 


- without this expenditure, it would doubtless not be put 
_ in operation. | 


Charles E. Graves, of New “Haven, Conn., is the 
treasurer, to whom all contributions should be sent. If 
more convenient for any, the editors of The Christian 
Umion have kindly consented to receive and forward to 
the treasurer any sum that may be sent to them. 

These boys are rapidly growing into young manhood. 
If the ounce of prevention is to given them rather 
than the pound of cure, so often without effect, there 
must be no needless delays. To delay is to shut the 


‘ door of this opportunity to many of the older boys. 


““ He gives twice who gives quickly.” 

Through the generous co-operation of the press, this 
appeal will come before many readers. The number of 
rooms which may be opened immediately, or during the 
next twelve months, is largely conditional on the per. 
sonal_responsibility each assumes. We aré confident 
that there are few who will not count it a duty and a 
privilege to have a share in this gift to the boys of our 
country. While the sum is small for American benevo- 
lence, it is large in infinite usefulness and wide-reaching 
possibilities. It will be a suggestive and touchingly 
appropriate Christmas gift to these little ones, tu thou- 
sands of whom it will mean, not only many happy hours 
away from the temptations of the streets, but the 


knowledge and acceptance of a new and otherwise 


unknown world of good; and to many it will mean the 
knowledge of Him—the gift of Him, the memory of 
whom, as a little child, heaven’s gift to save and bless, 
now fills and hallows the earth. 4 


FRANKLIN CARTER, Chairman, ( Mass.) 
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“IN HIS NAME.” 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : , 

I think this appeal, from an intelligent art student in 
Rome, will interest many of your readers. I shall be 
very glad to receive any contributions which such 
readers may care to send me for people who are inter- 
ested in that Waldensian Church which has done so 
much and suffered so much “ In His Name.” 

Epwarp E. HALE. 

Roxsvury, Mass. 

«“ Listen to the ery which goes up from the Youn 
[taly who is struggling-to free herself from the ruins 
and débris of worn-out faiths, crushing superstitions, 
and vice so flagrant and flaunting that it does not shun 
the daylight or the public press. /ntelligent Italy, to-day, 
has no religion. Vice is working terrible inroads upon 
the vitality of her people. She is ripe and ready for 
the seeds of truth—will you not help us to plant them ? 
The Roman Church is dying of itself ; now is the time 

for the good work to be done. Here and there—in 


“ Pisa, Corsica, Siena—schools are being started, where 
- the children are taught what is right. The little ones 


are taken, from three to six years of age, at 9 A.M., 
and kept until 4 p.m., while the mothers and fathers 
are at their respective labors (according to the Italian 
custom). During this time they are cared for, loved, 


, and instructed in all good things, by those to whom this 


work is more precious than life. You have heard of 
the Waldenses ; tne work is in their hands. They have 


outlived the persecution of the Church, entered 
: Rome by orta Pia, never to | it again. Now, 
we (for interested heart and soul in this move- 


ment) need money. The expenses of the school which 
is started now in Siena are ten dollarsa month. Siena 


a 


is one of the old Catholic strongholds, where the Church 
has left its deadly mark in the shape of a cross that no 
one is taught to bear except as a token of bon 

more oppressive than that of the Pharaohs, and the 
baleful effects of which are apparent in every form of 
physical deformity that even» Doré was capable of 
imagining. ‘Two months are already paid, and the work 
begun. Can you help us, and how ?’ 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH. 


The annual meeting of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
was held last Friday evening, Deacon H. L. Pratt presid- 
ing. The report of Clerk F.C. Manvel showed a decrease 
of only three in the membership the past year, and 
gave these statistics : Preseat membership, 2,532 ; total 
membership since the start of the church, 5,109 ; total 
removals, 2577 ; members whose residences are not 
known, 600 ; non-resident members, 400 ; total active 
membership, about 1,500 ; deaths during the year, 29 ; 
receipts for the year, $41,987, including $23,000 from 
sale of pews, $10,000 outside contributions, and $2,769 
collections. A review of the history of the church for 
the year was given, and the church was congratulated 
on the extending of church work in every direction, the 
founding of new branches of energy, and the steady 
and constant increase in the number of worshipers. 

The election of deacons resulted in the choice of the 
Rev. S. B. Halliday, George H. Day, B. G. Carpenter, 
and Henry A. Richardson. F.C. Manvel was re-elected 
Clerk, and S. V. White was re-elected Treasurer. The 
consideration *of a proposed amendment to the rules, 
transferring the care of schools, missions, societies, and 
other organizations to a church committee composed of 
the pastor, clerk, six members of the church, two dea- 
cons, two trustees, and two members of the society, and 
other matters, were laid over till the next week. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR ITEMS. 


The State Christian Endeavor Convention of Ver- 
mont, which was held in the Trinity M. E. Church of 
Montpelier,.was a very succesSful gathering. Dele- 
gates were present in large numbers from all parts of 
the State, the smaller societies being particularly well 
represented. With the young people came many of 
their pastors, every one of whom was ready to speak 
with enthusiasm and confidence of the work of the 
societies in their churches. During the year the num- 
ber of societies has aoubled, and a number of small 
churches which were almost given up to die have been 
revived and quickened by the zeal of the young people. 
One interesting exercise was a discussion of “ The Re- 


ligious Destitution of Vermont and What Christian 


Endeavor can do to Relieve it.” The evening addresses 
were made by the Rev. T. P. Frost, of St. Johasinny : 
by the Rev. F. E. Clark and the Rev. J. L. Sewall, the 
retiring State President. His resignation is greatly re- 
gretted, and he is succeeded by the Rev. G. A. Smith, 
of the Baptist church of St. Albans. 


The United Society of Christian Endeavor, which 
issues the various ‘ome hlets and other literature con- 
cerning the work, som justly described as simply 
“a bureau of information.” It imposes no taxes upon 
the local societies and exercises no authority over them. 
While there are certain recognized principles, like the 
Prayer-Meeting Pledge and the Consecration Meeting 
and certain branches of the Committee work, which are 
characteristic of the Societies in all parts of the world, 

et every society is free to make its own rules and regu- 
ate its own affairs, and is responsible, like every Sun- 
day-school, only to the church with which it is connected. 
Something like seventy-five thousand letters a year are 
received at the rooms of the United Society, and it is 
the principal duty of this organization to answer these 
letters, to supply the information needed, and to pro- 
vide for the annual National Convention. 


The Territorial Christian Endeavor Convention of 
Utah has just been held in Salt Lake City. The cause 
has taken deep root in that city as well as in a number 
of other places throughout the Territory, and this meet- 
ing surpassed all expectations in the numbers brought 
together, and in the interest shown. In connection 
with the work of the teachers of the New West Educa- 
tion Commission among the Mormons these societies 
have found a most useful place. The Rev. J. B. Thrall, 
who has done so much throughout the Territory in pro- 
moting this work and in founding new societies, was 
the leader in this Convention, and General Secretary 
George M. Ward was also present. 


A vigorous society exists inconnection with the Tower 
Hamlets Mission Sunday-School of London, which is in 
the notorious Whitechapel neighborhood. Many visit- 
ors from America have attended their meetings. From 
Umzumbi, South Africa, the missionaries report that 
most excellent work has been done by the Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor. In other mission stations of Natal socie- 
ties are being organized, and the pastors of English 
churches in South Africa are taking up the work. 


A gentleman interested in foreign missions has writ- 
ten to Mr. John I. Swift, formerly Assistant Secretary 
of the Twenty-third Street Y. M. C. A., but now of the 
National University, Tokio, Japan, stating that he will 
give $25,000 toward the purchase of lands and erection 
of a building for the Tokio Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation. 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


A movement Christward among the Jews of Siberia 
is reported, the leader being a Polish Jew, Jacob Shein- 
mann by name. Exiled to Siberia twenty years 
because of avowal of belief in Christianity, he there 
began to proclaim his convictions. 


The Rev. H. M. Seudder, D.D., is delivering a course 
“ lectures on Christianity at Tokio, Japan, to crowded 
ouses. 


The American Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
Holy Ghost was consecrated at Nice, on December 13. 
Two hundred and fifty Americans and Englishmen 
attended the services. 


Most of the students entering the new Christian col- 
lege in Canton were Sunday-school scholars in Amer- 
ica. Most of these converted Chinamen who return to 
their own country are said to take their part in various 
forms of Christian work. What an inspiration, says 
the “Congregationalist,” to the patient teacher, who 
eon an hour or more every Sunday in trying to 

hristianize a single Chinaman, to think that, in this 
indirect way, he, or more frequently she, may be help- 
ing on the conversion of China ! 


The rectory of Spitalfields, London, has at last, says 
the “Churchman,” been accepted by a courageous 
cler We trust Mr. Scott will not regret his 
decision. Some dozen or more clergymen have been 
offered it, and have-declined it. It contains a parish 
of 17,000 souls, composed of Jews and working folk, 
and not in the sweetest part of the metropolis. And 
what is the emolument offered for all the hardship and 
anxiety of such a field of labor? A magnificent £280 
a year and a house, the patronage being in the hands of 
the Buxtons, who, while they reside in West End pal- 
aces, are content to ask an educated gentleman to settle 
down on this paltry sum among the consumers of their 

r. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—Memorial services commemorating the life and 
services of Charles Wesley, the author of many of our 
noblest hymns, were held in many churches last week 
Thursday, the hundredth anniversary of his death. In 
Brooklyn a union meeting was held in which Dr. Cuy- 
ler, Dr. Charles H. Hall, Dr. W. C. P. Rhoades, took 

. Similar services were held in the Calvary Bap- 
tist Church in this city. 

—The ibility of a Baptist University in the city 
of New York was discussed at the meeting of the Bap- 
tist Social Union in this city last week. Ye was gener- 
ally held that the outlook for such a university was 
very favorable. 

—The Rev. Dr. Cyrus F. Knight, rector of St. James’s 
Episcopal Church of Lancaster, Pa., has been elected 
Bishop of the Milwaukee Diocese of Wisconsin to suc- 
ceed the late Bishop Wells. He has not yet signified 
his acceptance or declination of the office. This elec- 
tion is considered as a victory of the High Church over 
the Broad Church element. The minority refused to 
make the election unanimous, and newspaper reports 
say that several Low Church bodies threaten to with- 
draw from the Diocese. ; 

NEW ENGLAND. 


—A correspondent from Dorchester, Mass., in speak 
ing of the work of the Rev. D. P. Torrey, who, as ou 
readers remember, was one of the candidates for mis- 
sionary work rejected by the Prudential Committee, 
says : 

“The Harvard Church is ina ring condition with our 
beloved brother, the Rev. D. 'T. Torrey, as acting pastor. He 
is a hard worker, full of the spirit of his Master, and instru- 
mental in accomplishing good results. It has been our privi- 
lege to have _— for us,several times Mr. Noyes, the is 
soon to be on his way to Japan. No more earnest, clear, and 

ure Gospel preachers can be found jthan both of these men 
ve shown themselves to be thus far.”’ 

—The Rev. J. L. R. Trask was installed as pastor of 
the Memorial Church in Springfield, Mass., on Thurs- 
day of last week. ‘The Springfield “ Republican ” says : 

3 the churches invited were the Unitarian and Uni- 


send 

Universalist churches will be represented there. Monda 
evening Church took the same action, and 
it on the foll Tuesday evening the First 


Olivet Church were that the ‘ ’ being in reality a 
council, they could not _ y om the 2, 
without an opportunity of expressing their opinions ; second, 


that Olivet 


urch could not appear at the same conference 
board with Unitarians and 


Universalists ; and third, that, 


ous 


by so a the non-evangelical religi 


that boundaries’ are 


eri or prayer and conference this morning. Sunda 
ae i White Street Con tional Society voted not nl 
; invitation, and Wednesday evening Olivet and Eastern Avenue 
: —— Congregational Churches also voted not to be officially repre- 
sented; at the ‘gathering.’ The vote at Olivet Church was 
unanimous with one exception, while the vote at Eastern Ave- 
nue was 10 to 2. The reasons for this action as expressed at 
would take 
iig weakened, 
thus doing more to injure the cause of Christ than could be 
SSS ee done in any other way. At the same time the test re- 
was evinced for the Rev. Mr. Trask anil Memorial 
Church. At the Eastern Avenue Church the principal rea- 
son ey could not appear at any —— 
‘ga ’ or ‘council’ at which ‘those who do not believe 
in the Saviour’ were recognized.”’ 
—The Rev Frank S. Child was installed as poster 
of the-First Conger Church in Fairfield, Conn., 
on Wednesday of last week. This is one of the oldest 
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and strongest country churches in New England, having 
been organized in 1639. During its 250 years of exist- 
ence the church has had but fifteen pastors, several of 
them having had national reputations. The installation 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. W. E. Griffis, of 
Boston ; the charge to the — was delivered by the 
Rev. Washington Choate, of Greenwich, and the charge 
to the people by the Rev. Samuel Scoville, of Stam- 


ford, Conn. 
—It is p by the friends of the Newton t 
Theological School, as a suitable recognition of the forty 


years of continuous service of Dr. Alvah ee to 
raise the sum of $10,000 to establish a theological lect- 
ureship to be called by his name. 

—At a meeting of the State Committees and General 
Secretaries of the Young Men’s Christian Associations 
of Massachusetts and Rhode Island, just held in Bos- 
ton, the report showed that there are now 63 associations, 
and 26 of them report a membership of 13,175. There 
are 42 reading-rooms ; 30 libraries ; 41 associations 
hold young men’s meetings ; 30 associations Bible 
- classes for young men ; 20 associations are doing special 
work for boys, and there are 22 gymnasiums. The 
total expenses five years ago were $51,045 ; in 1887-8, 
$107,509 were expended. During the year associa- 
tions have been organized at Merrimac, Lanesville, 
Millbury, Westboro’, Holbrook, the intercollegiate, 
Greenfield, Westfield, and Fall River. 


—In the Andover Case Judge William Allen, of the* 


~ Supreme Court of Massachusetts, gave a decision last 
Friday refusing the request of petitioners to compel 
President Julius H. Seelye to answer certain questions 
as to how Dr. Eustis (deceased) voted in the action of 
the Board of Visitors. 


WEST AND SOUTH. 


—Dispatches from Oregon say that Mr. Moody has 
just been holding meetings in Walla Walla, and that 
never before in the history of the city has such interest 
been manifested in religious work. The great taber- 
nacle is crowded at every meeting. 

—A report has gained currency in the North to the 
effect that Governor Gordon has advised the Georgia 
Legislature to restore the appropriation of $8,000 to 
Atlanta University. This report is untrue, and that 
excéllent institution is still dependent on the voluntary 
contributions of its friends in the North, who have so 

nerously helped it in the past. 
Y. E. was held at the First 
, Congregational Church of Salt Lake City, November 
27. One hundred delegates were present from six 
societies. The Rev. J. Brainerd Thrall was elected 
President, and C. H. Parsons Secretary and Treasurer, 
of a State Union for Utah. Unusual enthusiasm is man- 
ifested, and special evangelistic efforts this winter will 
be made by the young people. 

—The American Society of Church History will hold 
its first public meeting in Washington, D. C., on 
Friday, December 28. Addresses will be made by 
Dr. Schaff, of New York, Dr. Moffat, of Princeton, 
Professor Foster, of Oberlin, Mr. H. C. Lea, of Phila- 
delphia, and others. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—K.-F. Ohlsson has been ordained as pastor of the Swedish 
Church of Worcester, Mass. 
—E. 4 has become pastor of the church in Mil- 
ford, N. H. 
—W. L. Gage = supply the pulpit of the Second Church 
in Winsted, Conn., for some months. 
—Cyrus Richardson, of Nashua, N. H., declines a call to 
Somerville, Mass. 
—J.J. Bunnell accepts a call to Bangor. Mich. 
—Arthur Metcalf has resigned charge of the churches at 
Solon, Maple City, and Glen Arbor, Mich. 
—John W. Chickering died on December 9 in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., at the age of eighty years, fifty-eight of which were 
nt in the ministry. e had been pastor of churches in 
lton, Mass., and Portland, Me. For the last few years he 


had devoted his time to temperance and lite work. 

— Richard Powell was ordained in e, Pa., on Decem- 
ber 3. 

—Silas P. Cook, of the Third Church of Chelsea, Mass., 
has received a call to Northfield. 


—W.H. Y accepts a call to Millville, N. Y. 

—J.N. Davidson was ordained. as pastor of the church at 
Stoughton, Wis., on November 27. 

of the French Church of Ware, Mass., has 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—QO. A. Hills has received a call from the Central Church 
mit G. Mackay nes been installed as pastor of the First 
Church i rt, R. 1. 

J, Come died euddsaly in this city, where he had 
engaged as city missionary, on December 6. 

. C. Bush accepts a call to Elwood, N. J. 
—C, Moore, of the of Yonkers, N. Y., 
igned t of i 


ing, Mich. 
ines Duffield, of Detroit, Mich., declines a call to the 
Second Church of Newark, N, J. 
EPISCOPAL, 
—Samuel Cox has been appointed by Bishop Littlejohn 
Archdeacon of Queens County, L. I., to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of the late Dr. Middleton. } 
—Howard F. Hill, of Christ Church, Montpelier, Vt., has 


—J. L. Lindsay, D.D., of St. John's Cart, Bridge 

leans, La. 

—Samuel Clements, D.D., for seventeen of 


years Principal 
Acad t Pa., died recently. 
the Cheltenham, emy hip of 
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DR. ABBOTT'S: COMMENTARY ON 
ROMANS.! 


By tHe Rev. Francis Brown, D.D., 
Associate Professor in Biblical Philology, Union Seminary. 

Paul’s letter to the Roman Christians has been 
studied at once more widely and more minutely 
than any other epistle ever was. It has exerted a 
fascination over strong religious minds, due partly 
to the intensity of its emotion and the vigor of its 
utterance, partly to the response it finds in the pro- 
foundest spiritual experience of every age, and 
partly to the fact that here, more than anywhere, 
there is an approach to consecutive exposition of 
the truths embodied and illustrated in that experi- 
ence. Personal influence, divine authority, and, to 
a considerable degree, systematic order, are com- 
bined in this letter, and produce a great and unique 
effect, strongest on the strongest characters. It has 
entered into the muscle and sinew of Christian faith. 
Its vitality courses, like the life-blood, through the 
most stalwart Christian thought. 

A new examination of this writing by a compe- 
tent scholar, and particularly an examination from 
a somewhat new standpoint, naturally claims atten- 
tive study. We can seldom be sure that we have 
exhausted the meaning of a prophet. His prophetic 
function involves both infinite truth and especial 
fitness on his own part to be its vehicle. IE it is 
difficult to understand, thoroughly and finally, a 
great man, how much more a divine message, 
through a divinely equipped and appointed messen- 
ger! We welcome the examination of this epistle, 
therefore, from a new point of view. Itis,a@ priori, 
likely that new points of view will bring out 
neglected phases of the truth. 

Dr. Abbott has long been known as a thorough 
and critical student of the New Testament, to a 
degree far beyond the habit of busy pastors and 
editors. ‘The book now before us shows the candor 
and the sympathetic appreciation of high, spiritual 
thought, the freshness springing from independence, 
the winning graciousness and the literary beauty, 
without which we should not recognize the author's 
hand. He has conceived his task largely. What 
he gives is more than a commentary or an exposi- 
tion. It includes an account of Paul's conversion 
and missionary activity, essays on his characteristics 
as a writer, his religious experience, and his 
theology, with a picture of the need of the world as 
sadly manifest in his time. There are woodcuts 
which will aid some readers to a definite apprehen- 
sion of the facts referred to. To each chapter is 
prefixed the Revised Version-of that chapter, while 
the words of the older version form the running 
head-lines of the pages. Frequent paraphrases and 
expository interpretations aid the reader in grasping 
the author’s meaning. It is evident on all hands that 
we have here no hasty expression of casual opinions, 
but deliberate and ripened judgments. Itis, therefore, 
with respect that we accept the merits of the book, 
and with equal respect that we use the liberty 
secured by the courteous tolerance of The Christian 
Union in exp?essing dissent at some points. It is 
impossible to enter upon the details of exegesis. 
We must confine ourselves to the more general 
aspects of the discussion. 

Fundamental in Dr. Abbott’s book is his view of 
the character of Paul. He lays great stress upon 
Paul’s intense enthusiasm for men, and the clear- 
ness of his direct, spiritual perception. It is diffi- 
cult to emphasize these too strongly. To picture 
him as a cold intellect, as a speculative recluse, as 
a dialectician, as a theologic syllogizer, is -perverse. 
We trust that Dr. Abbott’s exhibition of the patent 
evidences of ardor, affection, missionary energy, 
receptivity for divine things, in Paul will come with 
convincing power to many minds. But is it need- 
ful to paint the contrast quite so strongly ? “ Teach- 
ers may be divided into two classes,” we read: 
“lovers of truth and lovers of men—philosophers 
and philanthropists.” “Now, Paul has been 
studied as a philosopher; he should be studied as 
a philanthropist” (p. 35). “ He was. the mission- 
ary of a truth, not the constructor. of a system.” 
“ He was not a logician, he was an idealist” (p. 36). 
May he not aus Gout both? Does not his great- 
ness consist, in fact, of the union of various ele- 


ments that often conflict? Doubtless Paul was a 
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seer, but do not his letters show that he could 
argue? Is not the substance of his argument solid 
and strong? Was not his missionary fervor effect- 
ive largely because it wielded this argumentative 
power as its weapon? ‘To define Paul as a philan- 
thropist, a missionary, an idealist, a seer, seems to 
us inadequate. He was all/this, but he was a 
thinker, too, while he was this—not apart from 
this. His nature was greater and more complex 
than this. There are depths in God’s truth which 
intellect may explore, though it cannot fathom ; 
and heights toward which it may fly, though 
it cannot reach them; and the man who, with 
his heart on fire to serve the God who has de- 
livered him, to honor the Saviour who has died 
for him, and to help his fellows in their degra- 
dation’ and need, descends and soars, in «his 
thinking, from delight in the infinite thoughts 
which surround him, and the desire to apprehend 
them that he and other men may receive the full 
blessing they contain, is a high type of man just 
because in him the “ philosopher” and the “ philan- 
thropist,” the “ logician ” and the “ seer,” are united. 
And is not Paul just this man? Does not this 
very letter to the Roman church exhibit him 
in this light? Is not this practically affirmed 
in the words in which the object of the Epistle 
is here stated (p. 81)? They are as follows: 
“. .. It was his aim to show to both Jew and 
Gentile the universality of the Christan relig- 
ion, its adaptation to the needs of the human race, 
both Jew and Gentile, and the foundation for it in 
the constitution and history of the human race. To 
this we may still further add, that, writing it to 
Rome, the capital of the world, he was naturally 
led to state more fully than in any other of his 
epistles the general doctrines of the Gospel, rather 
than those doctrines in any one aspect, or as adapted 
to any specific need. The Epistle to the Romans is, 
therefore, of all Paul’s epistles, the one which most 
nearly approaches a general treatise on Christian 
theology. Still, it is not that, but a letter to a 
specific church, from which the personal element is 
never lacking.” ‘To every word of this we can as- 
sent, and find in it all the avowal we could ask for 
of the reflective and systematizing tendency that 
went hand-in-hand with Paul's fervid philanthropy 
and spiritual insight. 

It is, at any rate, certain that we are confronted 
in this Epistle with what we are compelled to call 
doctrinal preaching. Dr. Abbott devotes more than 
twenty pages in one chapter, and others, besides, 
elsewhere, to a consideration of “ Paul’s Remedy 
for Sin” (pp. 52-75). With the more positive 
side of the author’s exposition of this remedy we 
find ourselves commonly in ready accord. That 
“ God’s righteousness” is both his attribute and his 
gift (p. 54); that separation from God and personal 
misery are both evil results of sin that “must be 
done away in any remedy which is offered for sin” 
(p. 58); that faith in God is “ not to believe some- 
thing about him, but to believe ix him; not to hold 
an opinion, but tolay hold of God himself” (p. 63); 
that Paul’s view is a profound one, which “ repre- 
sents the sufferings and death of Christ as no mere 
episode in the divine administration, but the dis- 
closure of an eternal fact ” (p. 67); that “ what the 
New Testament promises to do for men is not 
merely to remit the punishment but to send away 
the sin itself” (p. 68); that “salvation, in Paul’s 
portrayal of it, is a new life from the dead; 
a new liberty of the enslaved; a new and glo- 
rious union in love with the divine Son of God” 
(p. 74)—these, and sentences like these, command 
eager assent. It is when these are presented as 
the whole case that we begin to question. Is 
there, then, no reality in the displeasure of a right- 
eous God toward sin? Is there no need that this 
displeasure be removed? Is “the laying down of 
the life in the Incarnation” —>p. 67 (“only an out- 
ward revelation of a laying down of the life which 
never ceases and never can cease so long as there is 
sin in God’s universe and love in God's heart ”— id.) 
—not the accomplishment of a clear, loving purpose 
to redeem, or is it merely instinctive and aimless, 
as when “a mother is weeping bitter tears over the 
sin and folly of an apostate son” (p.68)? “ Divine 
forgiveness is divine cleansing ” (p. 69), but it in- 
cludes also “the removal of guilt and the remission 
of penalty,” as Dr. Abbott says. On what basis is 


this brought about, if not on that of a divine saeri- 
fice. making an objective “ propitiation ”? 

The aspects of truth which Dr. Abbott empha- 
sizes are such as we, too, rejoice in, but they are 
not to our minds the only aspects. The whole truth 
is larger. God’s self-revelation in redemption is 
more completely satisfying. 
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And just here seems to us to be the infelicity of 
that refusal to analyze the divine dealings with the 
heart, and the heart’s responsive experience, which 
Dr. Abbott enumerates when interpreting “the 
righteousness of God” and “ justification by faith.” 
Unless we analyze, and recognize the different ele- 
ments, we shall be almost certain to ignore some 
one or more of them, and find ourselves grasping 
half a truth and losing the richness of the other 
half. No doubt, in fact, the same divine act restores 
the soul to its true nature and brings it back into 
right relations with God. But in thought we can 
hold these apart ; and it is helpful, and not hurtful, 
to do so at times. For analysis shows us how much 
there is in spiritual experience, how rich and fruit- 
ful the manifold grace of God has been and is, 
reinforces feeling by reasoning, calls the whole 
nature into activity, and satisfies the largest powers 
of man. 

Thus the author’s rejection of all forensic mean- 
ing in the term “justification ’ seems to us to im- 
poverish our terminology., No doubt the main 
thing is God-likeness. No doubt a forensic justifi- 
cation without regeneration is unthinkable. No 
doubt the sanctification which goes on to ever- 
increasing perfection in the renewed heart is the 
needful result. But it confuses, rather than aids, to 
deny the distinction between these different phases 
of the divine operation, and it thins and narrows 
both Paul’s experience and Paul’s teaching gift to 
suppose that these different phases were not recog- 
nized and brought to expression by him. 

It would be an attractive task to enter upon an 
inquiry as to the interpretation of the Epistle in the 
successive stages of its thought. We should have 
the opportunity of recognizing afresh the spiritual 
sympathy and discernment, the noble moral plane, 
the delicate handling, the loyal faith, the cheerful 
hope, which characterize this new discussion of 
Paul’s words and work. But the main questions 
would still have a theological bearing as the quality 
which gives them their chief interest, and space 
forbids further treatment of these themes, or a con- 
sideration of points of merely technical exegesis. 
In all these, readers are cordially referred to the 
book itself. 

Against the hard and mechanical views of God’s 
dealing with men, which have so often caricatured 
his grace and hindered its conquests, we rejoice to 
see Dr. Abbott setting more tender, spiritual, and 
just conceptions. But theological analysis, minute 
and severe, does not necessarily involve this machine- 
work. In point of fact, the great theologians, the 
constructors of the historic systems, have not been 
narrow or heartless men. They may have been 
one-sided—it is not given to one man to apprehend 
all forms_of truth with equal clearness—but they 
complement each other. The church may modify 
their statements, but it will not reject them as false 
teachers. In the teachings of the smaller men who 
have always followed them—the theologasters and 
the scholastics—their profound, vital theses have 
often been frozen into formulas, but we may not 
therefore cast away the theses themselves. It 
would be a melancholy confession if we were to 
undertake this—a confession that the most splendid 
intellect, guided by a contrite heart, cannot, out of 
divine materials, frame a statement of truth ; that 
Christian doctrine has been wandering helplessly in 
a desert for twothousand years. ‘That the rubbish 
of mere traditional opinion may be removed, and 
the voluble phrases of superficial imitators be 
silenced, and thinking men be led back to the great 
masters of Christian theology, with Paul and John 
and Christ at their head, is the crying need of the 
time. As far as Dr. Abbott’s book shall succeed in 
doing this, with whatever qualification we find our- 
selves commending it, we wish it godspeed. 


“YALE LECTURES ON THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL.: 


Literature on the Sunday-school is abundant, but 
fragmentary. Nearly all of it is the fruit of occa- 
sions. The latest work of value on the subject, 
Bishop Vincent’s “Modern Sunday-School,” is 
simply a collection of his addresses, tracts, and 
pamphlets, with hardly cohesion enough, by the 
binder’s aid, to hold them in one volume. Dr. 
» Trumbull’s “Teaching and Teachers” is a collec- 
tion of editorials from the ‘ Sunday-School Times.” 
Other volumes, as Tyng’s and Bullard’s, are per- 
sonal reminiscences. No institution has been more 
prolific in literature during the last fifteen years 
than the Sunday-school. Yet in all that time, with 
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perhaps one or two exceptions, no attempt has been 
made to produce a comprehensiye treatise on the 
institution itself. The issue of Dr. Trumbull’s 
“Yale Lectures on the Sunday-School” is there- 
fore an event of unusual interest, as giving by far 
the most complete treatise on the subject which 
has yet appeared. His experience of thirty years 
as a specialist in this department of church 
work, during which time he has been in con- 
stant correspondence with the leaders in it, 
has brought to him a wealth of material which he 
has admirably arranged and presented. He grasps 
at the start the idea of the Sunday-school as 
“God’s chosen agency from of old for the evangel- 
izing and for the instruction of those whom his 
Church is set to reach and to rear.” Around this idea 
he gathers facts, thoughts, and illustrations, show- 
ing the dignity and power of the Sunday-school, 
and answering the objections that arise in connec- 
tion with it, from history, experience, and testi- 
mony, of unique value. He roots the institution in 
the Jewish Church, with perhaps an unnecessary 
display of learning, since not a half-dozen of his 
readers will ever question or verify his profuse ref- 
erences to the Talmud and the Targums. He 
shows that it was the basis of the Christian Church; 
that the teaching by question and answer was the 
most effective means of spreading the knowledge of 
the Christian faith in early times; and that re- 
ligious declension followed the neglect of the Sun- 
day-school work. He traces the growth of popular 
Bible study during the last hundred years, and 
makes plain its influence in the life and methods of 
the church work of to-day. 

The most important service rendered by these 
lectures lies in the emphasis placed on the value of 
interlocutory teaching as compared with the ser- 
mon. Said a pastor recently, “I should like to 
organize a Bible class, and many of my people 
would like to have me do so, but I cannot afford to ; 
for one lesson spoils adozen sermons.” Dr. Trum- 
bull’s argument, enriched by abundant quotation 
and illustration, must convince such pastors that 
their worthiest aim is not to produce finished ser- 
mons, but to plant truth firmly in their people’s 
minds, and to employ it to influence their wills and 
affections; and that their reputations will not 
suffer if they repeat the same truths often enough 
to gain their ends. 

Naturally, considering the class to whom these 
lectures are addressed, three of the ten are devoted 
to the pastor’s own work with the young; one to 
his place in the Sunday-school, and two to the 
importance, difficulties, principles, and methods 
of preaching to children. The lecture on the in- 
fluence of the Sunday-school on the family is 
simply complete and conclusive. No sensible 
person who reads it will ever again urge the 
threadbare objection that the Sunday-school usurps 
the place of family training. Indeed, the 
way the lecturer bowls down a number of ob- 
jections against the Sunday-school with -which 
some aged ministers and laymen pathetically da- 
ment the degeneracy of the times is both delight- 
ful and exciting. He hits one with a ponderous 
ball of logic, sets another flying with a stroke of 
fact, splits another with a bullet of wit, and de- 
moralizes a number with unanswerable citations. 
His treatment of the management of the Sunday- 
school and of its auxiliary agencies is less satisfac- 
tory, mainly, no doubt, from lack of space. It is 
much to be wished that a supplementary course of 
lectures, or at least another volume, could be issued. 
There is only the merest allusion to Chautauqua, 
and the Sunday-school Assemblies which have 
sprung from it, marking a peculiar and very im- 
portant movement in American life. There is 
not a word on the denominational organization 
of Sunday-school work, which is a new and dis- 
tinct phase of progress, important for every pastor 
to understand. There are also a few mistakes 
as well as important omissions. For example, 
it is implied that the starting of Sunday-schools in 
Europe on the American plan was begun by Mr. 
Albert Woodruff some twenty-five years since, as a 
result of a tour in Germany ; whereas the Methodist 
Episcopal Church had ten years previously started, 
and was then maintaining, a number of Sunday- 
schools on the same plan, though Mr. Woodruff in 
his journey doubtless did not discover it. It would 
seem difficult, also, to convey a fair impression of 
the growth of the Sunday-school in America with- 
out mention of Bishop Sohn H. Vincent, who has 
probably done more to shape its character than any 
other man. Yet these are minor criticisms. The 
work is, beyond question, of greater value to all 
classes interested in the Sunday-school than any 


that has yet appeared on the subject. The Chris- 
tian public owe a debt of gratitude to Yale Univer- 
sity for arranging for this course of lectures, and for 
selecting Dr. Trumbull to deliver them. The Bib- 
liographical Index is excellent, giving almost a 
complete view of the literature on the Sunday-school. 
The publisher, too, has done his part like a Chris- 
tian, in presenting these lectures in a book of such 
attractive style and binding, and in offering it at a 
very reasonable price. 


A DELIGHTFUL BOOK.’ 


Dr. Field has become a veteran in the literature 
of travel ; but his style shows no loss of freshness, 
his eye no lack of keenness, and his interest no sign 
of flagging. ‘To the energy of the traveler and the 
love of observation which with an active, 
healthy mind, Dr. Field has always added the 
faculty of making himself interesting on any sub- 
= which he take inhand. His readers 

ve gone with him to Spain, to Egypt and Ja 
to the Greek Islands and Turkey ; they cme 
bivouacked on the desert with him; they have 
lingered among the holy hills ; they have made the 
tour from the Lakes of Killarney to the Golden 
Horn; and yet they have never found him other- 
wise than full of spirit, keenly alive to everything 
significant, and never otherwise than interesting. 
In his latest volume Dr. Field has taken up one of 
the most picturesque localities in the world—the rock 
of Gibraltar; that unique bit of territory lying 
between two continents and at the junction of two 
oceans, Spanish in atmosphere and history and 
English in ownership. Much as Gibraltar has been 
talked about, it is not often visited. No railway 
touches it, and steamers approach it only at inter- 
vals, so that in this day, when the great majority of 
travelers expect to be able to go to any place worth 
seeing at any hour of the day, Gibraltar is in a 
sense inaccessible. And yet few localities offer so 
many points of interest; the great rock, which to 
the ancient mind marked the boundaries of the 
world, has been for centuries the center of a turbu- 
lent and changing life, and the currents of history 
have ebbed and flowed about it with almost as 
much regularity as the seas at its base. Dr. Field, 
after his usual manner,’has made a careful study of 
his subject. He gives us a graphic description of 
the great rock itself and the fortifications which 
have been hewed out of and into it; he takes us 
round the town and makes us feel its picturesque 
aspects; he introduces us to the society of the 
place ; he gives us the most striking chapter in its 
history, and he comments on the English occupa- 
tion of the place in its relation to local life and to 
the country to which geographically the rock be- 
longs. In saying that Dr. Field is always interest- 
ing we have said that he possesses the supreme 
quality of a good writer of travels. This volume is 
well illustrated and most attractively printed. 


Dean Burgon tells a good story of “ Mo” Griffeth, an 
eccentric Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. Griffeth 
was once lamenting to Dr. Macbride because of the 
“flatness” of Oxford life in his day. (He lived to be 
over ninety, and died in 1859.) “There are no longer 
any characters,” said he. bride answered : “Do 
you know, Griffeth, it is just possible that some le 
may look on you and myself as characters ?” In ¢ 5 . 
ford there has been no character of late more picturesque 
and peculiar than John Burgon, Vicar of St. Mary-the- 
Virgin and Dean of Chichester, and probably he was 
the sole person unaware of that fact. His Lives o 
Twelve Good Men (New York : Scribner & Welford) is 
one of those books which will furnish a treat for many 
a winter evening now close at hand. Routh, Marriott, 
Rose, Hawkins, Wilberforce, Mansel, Jacobson—their 
careers explain a century of Oxford’s history ; that is to 
say, a hundred years of England’s intellectual life. 
But “John Burgon of Oriel” views things in his own 
characteristic fashion. He does not try to write an 
Iliad. Routh was the last representative of conserva- 
tive erudition ; Mansel of the final stage of Tractarian 
thought, the avowed Christian agnostic ; but Burgon 
does not see them as demigods. He is full of gossip : 
tells us how he visited the old man, President Routh, 
and found him sitting with a roaring fire on one side 
and a shrill canary bird on the other ; how the college 
“mortar-board which he used to screen his face shriv- 
eled and scorched with the heat, and how he became 
hoarse trying to make himself heard above the shriek- 
ing canary. Dr. Routh died in his hundredth year, and 
Magdalene College lost her most remarkable of presi- 
dents. The gossiping Dean repeats several of the 
witty jokes of the great metaphysician Mansel. Take 
a specimen. They were riding along the road when 
they saw a donkey which had put its head in an ash- 
barrel and couldn’t get it out. Some one said, “The 


1 Gibraltar. By H M. Field. (Illustrated. Small quarto. 
$2. New York : es Scribner’s Sons.) | 
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poor thing will smother.” Mansel was heard to reflect 
audibly : “ It will then be a case of asphyxia.” Mansel 
told boat a country squire who had three favorite 
horses : the one he named Salt Fish, because he was 
good for a fast day ; the next, Naples, because it was a 
beautiful bay ; and the third, Morning Star, because it 
was a rearer.” It was proposed at Oxford to require 
two theses or dissertations before conferring the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity. Mansel perpetrated this epi- 
gram : 
* The degree of D.D. 
*Tis pro to convey 
To an A double 5 
By a double Ess-ay.”’ 
Burgon was not a man of broad sympathies—that is ap- 
nt all through these two delightful volumes—but 
is honesty and perfect candor no one can doubt. He 
distrusted the Broad Churchmen, disliked the Ritualists, 
and despised the Evangelicals. Himself was an old- 
fashioned Conservative, Tory, High Churchman. It 
was due to him that the Revised Version fell flat in 
England. He stuck to that phrase of the Canon of 
Nicea, “Let the ancieut customs prevail.” But his 
Bourbonism is always interesting because sturdily con- 
sistent. He hated change, doubted progress, and never 
changed his friends. Fis sketch of rie Wilber- 
force is somewhat important as it contradicts quite 
flatly the “ Life of Wilberforce ” by his son. In the biog- 
raphy of Routh incidentally it is shown how near Sam- 
uel Seabury, first Bishop of the Episcopal Church in the 
United States, came to applying to the Swedish or 
Danish Church for ordination. It was due to Dr. Routh 
that he was consecrated in Scotland. Hence the famous 
Concordat which has so powerfully influenced the course 
of the American Episcopal Church. The twelve good 
men—Routh, Rose, Marriott, Hawkins, Samuel Wilber- 
_foree, Cotton, Greswell, Coxe, Mansel, Jacobson, Eden, 
Hygens, were all “ characters,” and their historian was 
endcehialie a “character” also. It is long since we 
have had such a delicious dish of literary gossip set 
before us. How Bayle and the elder Disraeli would 
have feasted upon it! How Southey would have quoted 
it in “ The Doctor”! , 


One of the most attractive books in outward guise 
which has lately come from the press is a very pleasant 
survey of colonial days, from the hand of Mr. Will- 
iam Root Bliss, under the title of Colonial Times on 
Buzzard’s, Bay (Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). Mr. 
Bliss sketches with a firm hand a picture of old- 
fashioned life, character, and society as they were 
formerly to be found on the shores of Buzzard’s Bay. 
The volume has the strength of original research behind 
it, and is pervaded by the freshness of spirit and clear- 
ness of touch which grow out of sympathetic knowl- 
edge at first hand of the people and events which it 
describes. Under such titles as “The Birth of the 
Town,” “The Town’s Meeting-House,” “The Town’s 
Minister,” “The Town’s Schoolmaster,” “ A Sunday 
Morning in 1771,” and “* Town Life in the Revolution,” 
Mr. Bliss brings before us in a clear, direct, and inter- 
esting fashion types of character and a form of social 
organization which have been wonderfully influential in 
the history of the country, and which have now passed 
away. It is the multiplication of such studies as this 
which is the best evidence of the growth of the his- 
toric sense in this country. Mr. Bliss has given to his 
narrative that element which is often missing in books 
of this nature—the literary quality. He has investi- 
gated his subject in a scientific spirit, but he has con- 
ceived and illustrated it with real literary insight and 
felicity. He has given us the sober history of the 
growth and life of a quaint, old-fashioned New Eng 
land community, but he has used his materials with 
such skill and infused so much humor and human 
interest into his work as to give his narrative much of 
the charm of a story, so that his study of fact becomes 
in a sense the romance of the life of an old town. Such 
a volume has a double interest, and those who read it 
intelligently will not fail to find in it, besides the infor- 
mation necessary to an ee of the life de- 
scribed, the intellectual pleasure which comes with the 
ability to reproduce in the imagination a by-gone age 
and the men and women Bho lived and suffered and 
worked in it. a 


The child in the man loves the marvelous and mys- 
terious. Many centuries of progress and an age of 
blatant skepticism have this day no better s to 
exhibit than theosophical societies, materialized spirits, 
Society of Psychical Research, and spiritualistie séances. 
There is now no longer any one left who has not learned 
to quote “ There are more things in heaven and earth,” 
ete. Mental or “ psychical” phenomena are now all 
the rage. Ten or fifteen years ago protoplasm and the 
atomic theory were the mode. Let us go with the 
crowd and take our new “ science ” in the pleasant way 


of fiction The Peckster Professorship, an Episode in 
the History of Psychical Research, by J. P. Quincy 
(Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) is a story that does 


nothing to discredit its author’s distinguished name. 
When we say that it is interesting, we have told all that 
most novel readers care toknow. The alternative title 
gives the subject of the tale. Wisdom, sentiment, 
cynicism, speculation, choice phrasing, eerie expe- 
riences, wild theories and strong sense, are mixed in 
due proportions, and well spiced to make a pretty 
dish to set before the King Public. The predominant 
flavor is Bostonian, but none the worse for that. No 
doubt the book will get itself read. 


Mr. Henry F. Randolph, whose admirable selection 
of verse has obtained.such deserved popularity, has 
selected and arranged a minor anthology under the title 
of The Book of Latter-Day Ballads, 1858-1888. (New 
York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) The thirty years 
covered by this selection have been prolific in the pro- 
duction of this kind of verse. It is true that we are no 
longer in a period when the ballad is a natural literary 
form—in the sense that it is inevitably the form which 
the telling of a story or dramatic episode takes. On 
the other hand, the last thirty years have seen the 
development of a number of poets whose sympathy 
with earlier conditions and whose skill at versification 


have led them to use the ballad form. ae 


one readily remembers Allingham, Buchanan, Morris, 
and the Rossettis. Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s magnifi- 
cent ballad, “The King’s Tragedy,” is by common con- 
sent the noblest work of its kind that has been pro- 
duced in modern times. If other ts have missed 
somewhat the tragic strength ond dees wer of 
Rossetti, they have nevertheless done work in this 
department well worthy of remembrance. This little 
a is a surprising revelation of the wealth of mod- 
ern ballad literature. 


If any one has the power of extracting from an _ 
sode and from a character all they signify and imply, 
that man is Mr. Henry James. The Aspern Papers 
(New York: Macmillan) contains also two other stories, 
“Louisa Pallant” and “A Modern Warning.” They 
are three studies in woman’s character, and in minute- 
ness of analysis and delicacy of touch they are supreme. 
One subtle thread, clue to the labyrinth of woman’s soul, 
runs through the three stories. It is the fine filament 
of the tragic, hidden in the heart of her life. Not the 
tragic of Phedra, perhaps, nor of Frou-Frou, of Jane 
Eyre, nor of Lady Macbeth, but of, possibly, the mother 
or sister of some one of us. An external life of com- 
menplaces, and inner destiny dramatic with all the 
elements of intensity of feeling—these Mr. James 
throws in sharp contrast. Thus all his characters 
become to a degree “ problematic,” and his stories get 
the effect of depth. “Life,” says some one, “is a 
comedy to those who think, a tragedy to those who 
feel.” Is not this idea the ethos of Mr. _ heirs art ? 


The Story of Creation. A Plain Aceount of Evolu- 
tion. By Edward Clodd. (New York : Longmans, 
Green & Co.) This unpretentious work will prove in- 
structive for those who lack time to read bulkier vol- 
umes on the theory of evolution. In no sense original, 
as the writer frankly concedes, it is yet of more profit 
to the general student than original publications on this 
subject, for we have brought together from all availa- 
ble sources the latest words of authoritative science. 
In style, division of matter, sense of proportion, defini- 
tions, clear statement, Mr. Clodd leaves scant opportu- 
nity for unfavorable comment. Charts and illustra- 
tions in profusion still further enhance the usefulness 
of the treatise. ‘The positions taken in the paragraphs 
relating to the evolution of morals and religion are 
sometimes very questionable as well as adegnste ; 
but, with these exceptions, the book is worthy of hearty 
approval. 


A volume of graceful verse has recently come from 
the press of Brentano (New York), under the alluring 
title of Songs of the Palm and Other Poems, Mostly ‘Trop- 
ical. Mr. le Robinson has collected about twenty 
poems, many of whieh have a distinctively tropical 
atmosphere. The verse is evidently the work of a 
young man, but not of a man unskilled in the technique 
of his art. His work reveals a well-trained hand which 
rarely misses exact and artistic expression. Delicacy 
of finish and freshness of feeling are characteristic of 
the volume, which deals not with the more obvious 
themes, but with moods and aspirations and feelings 
which gain poetic effect from a certain vagueness 
which pervades them. As a whole, the volume prom- 
ises well for future work in the same direction. The 

iece of verse which gives its title to the book is per- 
ps the strongest poem in the volume. 


The Bankside Shakespeare, which is now coming at 
irregular intervals from the Riverside Press, is com- 
mending itself to the lovers and students of the great 
dramatist as one of the most valuable editions which 
has yet appeared. The long interval between the ap- 
pearance of the volumes is ) Je to the great amount of 
work involved in the printing. The edition presents an 
exact fac-simile of the first quarto and first folio ver- 
sion of each play, paralleling with precision each line of 
each version, leaving blanks opposite the lines when 
the two versions do not correspond or indicate each 
other. This work requires great care on the part of 
compositors and proof-readers. The first volume was 
seven months in going through the press ; the second 
appeared at the end of four months, and it is to be 
hoped that the time will be reduced eventually to some- 
thing less than three months. 


It is impossible that any fair-minded person should 
not give the meed of honor to the memory of Daniel 
O’Connell. With all his faults of impulsiveness, pug- 
nacity, and imperative manner, he was the soul of honor, 
kindliness, and generosity. Whatever elements of 

were brought to play in the early agitation for 
ome Rule came from him. ‘Though perhaps not the 
greatest orator of his day, his fiery eloquence and the 
righteousness of his cause wd sereee. im next to the first. 
As a business man in Parliament he was unexcelled ; 


his industry was prodigious ; and, what is more, he was 
universally beloved by his countrymen, whatever their 
ereed. His long public career of thirty-five years has 
been discussed ina careful, scholarly, and complete way 
by J. A. Hamilton in his Life of Daniel O’ Connell ( Phil- 
adelphia : J. B. Lippincott Co.) in the International 
Statesmen Series, to which, by the way, the volume, 
excellent as it is, searcely of right belongs. 


A unique and entertaining volume comes from the 
press of A.C. McClurg & Co. (Chicago), under the 
title How Men Propose: the Fateful Question and Its 
Answer. The editor, Agnes Stevens, has made a col- 
lection of love scenes from popular works of fiction. 
It is hoped that some scientifically trained reader of 
this volume will carefully study the phenomena pre- 
sented there, and will formulate some comprehensive 
law which will put this great and weighty matter on a 
rational basis. A great reward awaits the man who 
will show that love-making has a scientific basis. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—Mr. Alcott’s Essay on Ralph Waldo Emerson has 
just appeared in a second edition from the press of 
Cupples & Hurd (Boston). 

—The author of the pretty story “ Mother Kate and 
the Brownies,” of which we spoke in praise the other 
day, is Mrs. Sarah E. Heald, of Orange, N. J. (not 
Held, as our types had it). 

—A very convenient calendar comes to us from 
George B. Hurd & Co., 79 Beekman Street, New York. 
A long card, tastefully printed, gives the calendar for 
each month, with space below for memoranda of en- 
gagements, the whole framed in red leather and known 
as “The Elite En gement Calendar.” 

— Flowers mf ruit from the Writings of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe ” is the title of a very tasteful volume 
of selections arranged by Abbie H. Fairchild. Any 
examination of the volume reveals the wealth of human 
interest in Mrs. Stowe’s work. The book bears the 
imprint of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (Boston). 

—The volume of sermons on the International Sunday- 
School Lessons of 1889 by the Monday Club (Boston : 
C. 5.8. & Publishing Society) is the fourteenth in the 
series, and contains sermons by Drs. Dunning, Gregg, 
Boynton, Griffis, and others. These sermons have 
proved very suggestive to Sunday-school teachers. 

—A second edition of Heine’s “ Wit, Wisdom, and 
Pathos,” selected and translated by J. Snodgrass, has 
just been issued from the press of Cupples & Hurd, 
Boston. There is no German author who has said so 
many brilliant things as Heine, and none whose brill- 
iant sayings lose so little when presented in the form 
of an anthology. The very best of these Mr. Snod- 
grass has selected with admirable judgment and trans- 
lated with admirable skill. 

—*The Pilgrim’s Scrip; or, Wit and Wisdom of 
George Meredith” (Boston: Roberts Brothers) is 
one of those taking books which frequently bear the 
im print of these publishers, and contains a selection of 
telling passages in prose and verse from the writings of 
one of the most vigorous and original novelists of the 
day. ‘The value of the book for lovers of Meredith is 
greatly increased by the portrait of the novelist and a 
long and carefully written introduction, partly bio- 
grapnic and largely critical. 

—The prospectus of the “ Youth’s Companion” for 
the ry promises articles from Mr. Gladstone, 
General Wolseley, Professor Tyndall, Archdeacon 
Farrar, Professor Huxley, Justin McCarthy, Lieuten- 
ant Schwatka, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., Colonel 
Thomas W. Knox, James Parton, Andrew Carnegie, 
and a long list’ of other famous writers. The paper 
now reaches 400,000 families, and steadily maintains 
its reputation of excellence in all interesting and in- 
structive qualities. © 

—We — received from W. A. Wilde & Co. 
(Boston) the Peloubet Notes on the International 
Sunday-School Lessons for the coming year. It is 
hardly necessary to add anything to the characteriza- 
tion of this work of comment, criticism, and elucidation 
which has been made in former years. This volume 
takes its place each year among the very best of its 
class. It adds to the industry which is the usual 
characteristic of works of this kind a spiritual insight 
and suggestiveness which they do not always possess. 
No teacher ought to rely entirely for his preparation 
upon a manual of this kind, but such a manual is for 
most teachers indispensable. 

—A delightful issue of the “English Illustrated 
Magazine ” is the Christmas double number just re- 
ceived. In illustration it is in its own line surpassed 
by no other periodical of the season. Particularly 
charming are the picturesque old farmhouses in Sur- 
rey drawn by W. B. Gardner and described by Grant 
Allen. A second article giving some extremely inter- 
—s illustrations of ancient houses and churches is 
Mr. R. Owen Allsop’s “Ramble Through Normandy.” 
Two or three well-printed full-page monotint engrav- 
ings also elicit admiration. Messrs. W. Archer and | 
Robert W. Lowe unite in an article on “Macbeth on 
the Stage” which shows careful historical study of the 
subject and contains many portraits of eminent actors 
and actresses in the of Macbeth and Lady Mac- 
beth. Old Isaac Walton’s “ Angler’s Song” is beauti- 
fully printed with illustrations, headings, and initial 
letters by Hugh Thomson. Of the fiction of the num- 
ber the short story, or character-study, by W. E. Nor- 
ris called “La Betle Americaine ” is by far the most 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


OUR EXACT POSITION. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 
GENTLEMEN,— Will you kindly answer in your paper 
or otherwise the following two questions ? 


I. What are the impracticable features of the Pro- 


II. What features would you suggest more radical 
than high license for temperance people ? 
The above questions are suggestions of your “ Out- 
look ” in last issue. R. M. 
Rome, N. Y., November 21, 1888. 


I. The Prohibition party appears to us impracti- 
cable because, first, it violates the fundamental 
features of our Federal system in attempting to 
make what, under a Federal system, should be matter 
of local control, matter of National action; second, 
because it insists on employing a method which 
works well in rural communities in the great cities, 
where experience as well as common sense make it 


very clear it would not work at all. II. The 


trouble with High License is that it aims at least 
in part to secure a revenue from the saloons rather 
than a reduction of their number. Local option 
coupled with a minimum high license fee or'a 
minimum high tax, and with legislation limiting 
the number of saloons in any given district, would 
be more radical than high license alone. But what 
we should still more prefer in every community 
where it coul enforced would be a law forbid- 
ding the sale of Itqguor to be drunk on the premises— 
that is, the abolition of the saloon. 


THE SALOONS AND BALLOT REFORM. 


The political power of the saloon is in direct pro- 
portion to the possibilities of bribery. Every 
saloon can be made a distributing center, and the 
bribery can be done at no expense for “ trusty men” 
to put in charge of the floaters; at no risk of fail- 
ing to reach any of the bribable element; at no 
waste by paying fancy prices for the goods. The 
machinery of bribery at the disposal of the liquor 
power is perfect. The trifling tax of five dollars 
apiece upon the saloons of the country will yield one 
million dollars, and one million dollars in the hands 
of the liquor interest will accomplish more than five 
million dollars in the hands of any other organiza- 
tion, however willing to corrupt voters. The first 
duty, therefore, of the antagonists of the saloons is 
to unite in the movement which is now being 
pressed forward for the suppression of bribery, by 
having the State instead of, the ticket peddlers fur- 
nish the ballots, and having the voter make out his 
ballot in a separate compartment free from inspec- 
tion. This is the gist, of the Australian system, 
which after fourteen years’ trial in Victoria and New 
South Wales was introduced in England and has 
there practically abolished a system of bribery 
even more extensive, if possible, than our own. 

We are glad to see that the Prohibitionists are 
taking hold of the question. The “ Connecticut 
Home,” in commenting upon the news item that 
forty out of the 121 votes cast in the little town of 
Union were purchased, says : 

“ The question of corruption of the ballot would exceed 
in importance the saloon question itself, were it. not that the 
an lg the chief breeding-place of the corruptors of the 

Chairman Finch, in his recent address to the 
Prohibition voters of the Nation, urged as the chief 
lesson of the election the necessity of putting 
down bribery by the adoption of the Australian 
system, and the disfranchisement of every one 
convicted of giving or receiving a bribe. This 
is certainly a movement in which believers in 
high license, in local option, and in prohibition can 


all unite. 


“FREE ALCOHOL IN THE ARTS.” 
When the Senate, in discussing the tariff bill, 


reached the section providing for the removal of 
all taxes from alcohol used in the manufactures, 


arts, and medicine, Senator Sherman expressed his 
doubt as to whether this section could be applied 


_ without encouraging fraud. He reserved the right 


to offer amendments. Internal Revenue Commis- 
sioner Miller in his annual report maintains that 
frauds cannot by any possibility be avoided, no 
matter how many and how harsh the conditions 
imposed by which the use of the free alcohol is 
restricted to large manufacturers, to the injury of 
their smaller competitors. Commissioner Miller's 
report is, of course, the partisan document of one 
who wishes to see taxes on necessities reduced. 


Nevertheless, what he has to say u 
is of interest to all who are dppo 
ing of alcoholic beverages : 


“Inquiry having been made at this office by mem- 
bers of Congress as to the practicability of withdrawing 
spirits from distillery warehouses free of tax for use in 
the mechanical arts. and protecting the revenue against 
fraud by methylating the spirits in bonded warehouses 
established for the purpose, the microscopist of this 
office was requested to make experiments in the chem- 
ical laboratory for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
such spirits could be demethylated. It rig a from 
his report herewith that he has succeeded, by the use 
of a small still, in separating the methyl or wood aleo- 
hol from the ethyl or taxable alcohol, and in deodoriz- 
ing a portion of the ethyl alcohol through the use of 
boneblack and other chemical substances. 

“It may be u that if the demethylation cannot be 
accomplished without the use of a still, the operator is 
readily liable to detection, because of the special sur- 
veillance required by the internal revenue laws in the 
matter of stills and distilling ; but I do not take this 
view of the case. The internal revenue laws do not 
prohibit the use of stills by persons other than distillers 
of spirits, and, as a matter of fact, many druggists and 
others use stills on their premises. It is true that these 
laws prohibit the making of a mash fit for the distilla- 
tion of spirits except on the premises of a distiller, 
brewer, or vinegar manufacturer. It is also true that 
the process of mashing is readily discoverable by the 
peculiar smell which pervades the premises on which 
the business is conducted, but the process of demethyl- 
ation dves not involve any process of mashing or fer- 
menting, nor the use of the large still which even the 
smallest distillers who produce spirits from a mash are 
compelled to use. The still used in this office was 
among the smiullest of the stills which druggists and 
others, not distillers, are permitted to use.” 


n the subject 
to the cheapen- 


MUSIC. 


By Epwarp IRENZzus STEVENSON: 


N Tuesday nightccurred,at Steinway Hall, the 
Boston Aetna Orchestra’s first concert ; 

on Thursday evening, in the same place, the newly 
organized Metropolitan Trio Club gave their initial 
entertainment of chamber-music; Friday afternoon 
came a pianoforte concert by Mr. Moriz Rosenthal, 
also in Steinway Hall; and there was a public re- 
hearsal of the Symphony Society of New York, an- 
ficipatory of its third concert at the Metropolitan 
Opera-House, on Saturday night, which concluded 
the week’s bill. Performances of grand opera in 
German at the latter house, for the week, included 
the second repetition of Meyerbeer’s “‘ L’ Africaine ” 
on Monday, Rossini’s “ William Tell” on Wednes- 
day, and of Gounod’s “ Faust” on Friday, with an 
afternoon performance of Meyerbeer’s revived work 
on Saturday. Besides the above there were two 
musical lectures in the week—Mr. Walter Dam- 
rosch’s instructive talk on the thematic course of 


the “ Rheingold” score on Monday, and his ex- 


planatory lecture on the Symphony Society’s pro- 
gramme on Wednesday—both at the Berkeley 
Lyceum. 

Interest here in the performances of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra is undoubtedly greater and 
more discriminating than ever. The audiences are 
largely audiences of musical connoisseurs and of 
persons who pique themselves on their discrimina- 
tion in the qualities of a band and its work, 
besides (in the case of Mr. Gericke’s open- 
ing concert this year) a general contingent 
so large that the overflow room was opened 
for the first time in the present winter. The 
short programme showed that Mr. Gericke under- 
stands better than he did the kind of music 
his hearers in this city ar2 disposed to Jisten to, and 
second, that he invited their comparison and criti- 
cism. It included three numbers only: Spohr’s 
Eighth Violin Concerto (Scena Cantante), of which 
we have been having something too much lately ; 
Brahms’s B Flat Pianaforte Concerto, and the He- 
roic Symphony. The violinist was Miss Madge 
Wickham, a new-comer to the professional stage 
here, after extended study abroad—a very pretty 
young lady, with great self-confidence of deport- 
ment, who exhibited a certain mechanical clever- 
ness, but a player altogether too crude as to execu- 
tion and too inexpressive in respect of interpreta- 
tive qualities to warrant any such ambitious sort of 
début. She undoubtedly has intelligence, but the 
foolish puffery of her friends has been mischievous 
in forcing her into her professional career scarcely 
half ready for it. Mr. Carl Baermann was the soloist 
in the fascinating Brahms concerto—a superior and 
skillful musician, who is, nevertheless, seldom inter- 
esting, especially when the art of piano-playing, per 
sé, is being so especially considered and criticised 
through the advent of Mr. Rosenthal. The per- 


formance of the Symphony called forth 
applause. It is interesting to contrast so precise a 
rendering as to every direction in the score, every 
tradition of the classicists, with one for which the 
temperaments of Mr. Anton Seidl or Mr. Theodore 
Thomas are responsible. But if purely intellectual 
and instrumental components of the symphony come 
home to us when this Boston band play it, at the 
expense of the emotional, we are all the more im- 
pressed with the materials and wonderful training 
which Mr. Gericke presents in such an orchestra. 
The quality and work of the strings, in chief, is still 
better than any that the Symphony Society or the 
Philharmonic show. The skillful wood-wind choir 
includes a rarely expressive oboist. Any shortcom- 
ings are in the way of the brass, but its share is 
properly balanced. The effect of any such organi- 
zation in Boston, and its importance as a nucleus, 
makes one wonder all the more that the place has 
not more varied and independent musical activities 
than it yet seems inclined to forward. By 
the by, it is to be regretted that Mr. Gericke’s 
return to a German residence is so soon and posi- 
tively to take place. 

At Mr. Rosenthal’s programme he performed 
Beethoven's E Major Sonata, Opus 109, infre- 
quently given by any pianist ; four Chopin numbers, 
to wit, the Nocturne in G major,a Barcarolle, the 
Valse in D flat, made trebly difficult by additions 
and re-arrangement, the Polonaise in A flat, and 
the well-known Liszt’s Tarantella from the “ Venice 
and Naples” suite. The Polonaise was played 
with amazing effect. It is hard to say which is 
more astonishing in the Roumanian artist, his phe- 
nomenal power or his equally phenomenal delicacy; 
but perhaps the most characteristic thing is associ- 
ated with either quality—an accuracy that ‘seems 
downright magical, as was said of him in connec- 
tion with his first appearance. 

The Symphony Society’s programme ran : 


Overture “ Iphigenia in Tauris” 

Air “O Unfortunate Iphi nia” Gluck 
Overture “La Chasse du Jeune Henri’ Méhul 
b. “ Presso all’ il Bastion” from “Carmen” . . Bizet 
Overture to“ Phedre” .. . Massenet 
Symphony “ Harold in Italy ” . « Birleoz 


A “retrospect of some phases of French music 
and of the French overture, though set forth on 
somewhat vague lines. Miss Katti Bettaque, the 
mezzo-soprano, and Mr. Nahan Franko, who 
played the viola obligato in the “Harold” sym- 
phony, were the soloists. The Gluck air is well 
worth preservation, and a delightful appendage to 
the overture. Miss Bettaque, however, sang it 
listlessly and tastelessly, and seemed generally un- 
able or unwilling to do herself or any of her music 
justice. The Méhal “Jeune Henri” is seldom 
played; its dashing but conventional descriptive 
music was practically a novelty. Massenet’s 
“ Phedre” overture is about as worthless a piece as 
could be put into sucha programme. What Mr. 
Damrosch chose it for is hard to guess. The Saint- 
Saéns serenade is a pretty trifle, oddly scored for a 
serenade, with an organ, a harp, and violins as its 
accompaniment. Berlioz’s “ Harold in Italy” is like 
so much of his work, very long, very tiresome and 
chaotic; a triumph of foolish artificiality and mathe- 
matics, carried out on a false basis of art, and 
abundant in platitudes and vulgarisms of musical 
thought. We hope it will end its existence for the 
public before long, with many other scores of a 
man whose genius and charlatanry were so curi- 
ously mingled. 

The week’s performances at the Metropolitan do 
not call for more than a word of comment. “ Will- 
iam Tell” did not well stand the test of another 
representation, Wednesday, and we are glad to 
believe that variety is not to be secured by much 
reference to the category of operas to which it 
belongs. In “-Tell” and “ Masaniello,” even such 
good German singers remind one of Dr. Johnson’s 
famous saying about the dancing bear. “ Faust” 
received a smooth performance on Friday, Mr. 
Alvary taking a lyric réle in which he is a favorite, 
and Miss Foehstrém making an acceptable Margaret, 
though rather diminutive as to person and voice 
Mr. Fischer's Mephistopheles is as silly and- 
buffoonish a dramatic “ study ” as of old, and quite 
as agreeably sung. There were some queer innova- 
tions on the stage-setting—which before now has 
been inaccurate enough without any new freaks of 
the stage-manager’s fancy. On Friday night a 


bracing wind blows upon us with the first perform- 
ance this season of Wagner’s “ Siegfried,” which 
last season could not be given enough times to ac- 
commodate the public. 
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‘NEW. PUBLICATIONS, 


Houghton, Miflin & Co. 


Poems of Emma Lazarus, 


of this noble woman, zeal 


The Despot of Broomsedge Cove. 
By *“CHARLEs CRADDOcK,”’ author 
of “Tn the Tennessee Mountains,” The 
Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains,” 
and “In the Clouds.”’ Each I6mo, $1.25. 


The Birds’ Christmas Carol. 


By Kare Dovetas Wicarx. With illus- 
trations. 50 cents. 


The Cheazles. 


By. Lucy Grssons Morse. With illus- 
trations. S8vo, $1.50. 
mb story, equally interesting to children 


Poetry, Comedy, and Duty, 


Les Everett, D.D., 
Frctrenee of Theo in the Divinity School 
of Harvard University. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Exquisite balance of of deep thinking and cheerful 
believieg renders Professor Everett's essays a pure 
to to receive them.— The Uni- 


Books and Men. 


Essays by Acnes Rerriier. 16mo, $1.25. 
This is one of books which axe 
de resource in leisure hours.— The 


often so a 
Nation york). 
Dr. Munger’s Books. 


On the Threshold. Lectures 
to Young People. Twentieth Edition. 16mo, 
gilt top, $1.00. 

The Freedom of Faith. 
Sixteenth Edition. 16mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


Lamps and Paths. Sermons 
to ao Sixth Edition. 16mo, gilt 


top, $1.50 
The Appeal to Life. New 


— ifth Edition. 16mo, gilt top 


By Lucy Larcom, 


Beckonin ngs for Eve 
of Thought. F 
Breathings of the Better 
ae Sixth Edition. $1.25; half calf, 
Rev. W. B. Wright’s Books. 


Ancient Cities, from the 
Dawn to the Daylight. Fourth Edi- 
tion. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


The World to Come. Ser- 
mons, witha very interesting lecture full of 
information about Christmas and its observ- 
ance. l6mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


price by the Publishers, 
MIFFLIN & (0., Boston. 


1l EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


New Holiday Books. 


Day. 
Editon. 


poll, 


NIMS & KNIGHT, 

Publishers, 

TROY, N. Y. 
THROUGH DAVID’S REALM. A book of 
Hol Lond Travel. By Rey. E. 8. DeG. Tompkins. 
With over 200 illustrations of Palestine Bcenery frum 
by the author. numerous illustration« 
are. e 

ced by pe to that 
They wilt be rep Partaria the Alps, with 


a new and novel style of binding, cannot fail to 
rove one of the most attractive books of the year. 
vol., 12mo, cloth, $2.50. 


ter. lvol.. 
1 vol., square full 


corners, gilt edges, $2.25. 


AFF AND SCRIP. Gems of Re ous 
Selected by J. H. Gilbert. vol., 
square ltmo, cloth gilt. gilt od 1.25; 1 vol., 
square l6mo, ~ round cor- 
ners, 


(XG OF THE NIGHT. By Barry Cornwall. 


l'lustrated 
E. Phillips. toned plate paper. 


0 AND THE FERRY. By Jean 
Eflustrated by ©. K. Phillips Ho 


Ingelow. 
*riday Edition. | the life of this 
from 


plates. 


trrely new 


bs VOICES. Poems of the 
Jobe hn W. Chadwick, author 
of “A With twelve il) 


The abovethree beaks in th following styles of bind- 
were, medallion. 
Tinted torchon board, 
| fancy embossed leat her, gil it edges, $2. 
For sale by all booksellers, or par eel 
receiptof price. 


ROBERT, LOUIS 


ration 


omy! my “ The 


(SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


JANUARY NUMBER NOW READY. 
VENSON'S 
abe is certanly 


RAILWAY MANAGEMENT, 
THR INV ALID'S WO WORLD, 


SARAH ORNE JEWENT 


PORMS by M. Thomas Sunn Jr., and Rich- 


serial novel, “The Master of 


Ballantrae,”’ is con- 


instalment, with an 
says: san ofa 


TERMS ; {$8.99 


A Subscription Makes the Best Present. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, N. Y. 


A yeor’s subacri (1889 

and the 1888, $4.50 

A year —y 1389 


vols. for 6.00 


NIE 


KLACKNER’S 
PORTFOLIOS 


PAMPHLET ON “ PROOFS AND 


KLACKNER’S 


RECENT ETCHINGS: 


The Gate of Venice. 
A Token of Love. 

Sheep in a Dusty Road. By W Ww. 
The Ol 


Ry MorAn. 


L. ‘LATHROP. 
Old Story. By E. Mmo. After Jen- 
ROW NSCOMBE. 

By C. Mor- 


A Rustic Romance. 

GAN McILHenny. 
The Recipe. By C. R. 
Baying | Hounds. By C. A. Wor- 

RALL. After H. R. Poors. 
Midwinter. By W. C. 

After Jutian Rex. 

ng Moment. By Beng. 
NDER. 


Twickenham Ferry. By H. M. 
After E> Percy 


BAvUER. 


Mora 

Sweet "Melodies. B 
After F. D. 

On the Wanaque. By W. L. La- 
THROP. After JuLIAN 


Wrra STANDS OAK, EBONY, Purchasers of my COPYRIGHTED 
ings have an f the ri 
ASH, CHERRY, on MAHOGANY. to which all ta are Uiable—there why 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, AND FOR | of the United: States, don't 


for ENGRAVINGS AND Ercui 


C. KLACKNER, 5 E. 17th St., New York. 


Latest Books for Young People 


THE SEARCH FOR THE STAR. 


By Epwarp WILLETT tale of life in the wild 
woods of Maine. Full of ee and hairbreadth 
escapes. l2mo, illustrated, $1.25. 


WRECKED ON LABRADOR. 


By Wuvrrep A. A very interesting nar- 
veties of specimen collecting, fishing. exploration, and 


shipwreck, at the same time —— in a simple 
and na natural way much know! a comparatively 
wn country. 12mo, $1.50. 
CAPS. 
” Sa t 
= A go wholesome story for in its 


Ra abounding in sensible tions, 
eating to inculcate a love for nature outdoor 
manner the of 


manliness. I2mo, $1.25. 


THE CAPTAIN'S DOG. 
By Louis Exavutt. Translated fromthe French by 


HuntTinetos SMITH. 
A story, written with exquis'te style and 
illustrated, with 18 illustrations. 12mo, 


FAMOUS AMERICAN 


By K. Bouto to Fa- 
Wash American Authors.” Biographical ak of 
ashi e ebster, 
and others. por- 


old. y teach 
Garfield’. oft-repeated maxim that of 


is still th ius of labor.”’ They teach pa- 
triotiam, de to America. 
They teaeh that life, with some and noble 
purpose, is worth living. 
:' LIFE OF LAPAYETTE, the po of Liberty. 


Hort Farmer. oral, with 
By thia renowned wued general, with 56 illustra- 
tions. I2mo, $1.50 


rtion of the material presented in this 
large portion hered from French works | 
before translated = erich =e now out of print, and 

also from original files of newspapers, and various 


amily, a more com 

here offe han has before appeared, either in this 
country or in Europe. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


18 Astor Place, New York. 


ANDOVER REVIEW 


FOR 1889 WILL CONTAIN 
A Series of Church Papers 


l. Tae Prostgm or THe Ssconp SERVICE oF THE 


BBATH. 
2. Tas Work or Tee 
3. RECOVERY OF THE VevVOTIONAL ELEMENT IN 
AND Woerk. 
Tue Srupy or THe Brece THe CavRcHEs. 
By Ber. Rev. CHARLES 
ICKINSON, and othe 


Public in Re- 
ligion 


both in Common Schools and Colleges, by prominent 


Is the West becoming Secu- 


larized ? 
A Series, by Rev. Joszrn T. Duryrea, D.D. 


spiration. 
By Biblical scholars and pastors of wide study and 
experience. 
Socialism in its Present 
Aspects 


in Germany, England. and America. 


Social Economics. 
Fhe Course at Andover described, and authorities 


Literature and Religion. 
Papers on important Authors and Literary Topics. 


English 
this Week oronto, C 
The ‘Andover Review’ is in- 


ber. who are ogians. relig- 
— monthi im phy comes to us is quite so 
interesting pular point, of view, yetwith with. 
out any aa Le! ort to be so.’ "(New ¥ or 


ae $4.00 a year, in advance. Single numbers 
35 cents. 


N. B. To Home and Foreign Missionaries, $3.0 a 
year. 


and therefore ttances should money 
order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; 


11 Bast i7th Street, New York. 


The Working Idea of In-| 


Important New Books. 


ACROSS LOTS. By Horace Lunt. !2mo. $1.25. 


The fields and woods and meadows in af] their vary- 
ing moods ; the insects, birds. and flowers— whatever 
is lovely and lovable in nature described with a sym- 
pao ic tenderness and fidelity worthy of Burroughs 
at his best. 


GLIMPSES OF GREAT FIELDS. By Rev. 
J.A. Haut. i2mo. $1.25. 
Force ; 5 the spiritual body. 


God ; man ; 
book. that deals sledge-ham- 


A scholar! 
mer blows numbing tenets of materialistic 
philosophy. 


VOLCANOES AND EARTHQUAKES. By 
Kwywestasp, .LL.D. Llustrated. vo. 
$2.50. 

A book for the multitude. A complete nntere of 


volcanoes, earthquakes, and geysers, and a stirring 
narrative of pessenall adventure the midet of these 
mee.” 


THE STORY OF NEW YORK. By Eteaurmes 
5S. Brooxs. Illustrated. S8vo. $1.59. 

* The narrative is more like a charming fireside leg- 

= told by a grandfather to eager children than the 

chronicles commouly labeled his- 


THE STURY OF OHIO. By Atexanpver Brack. 
Ilustrated. 8vo. $1.50. 


“It presents the dry facts of ym! in a manner so 
caen resque and romantic as to make every page a 
rue and pure delight.’’—{[New York Indepen 


THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN IN- 
DIAN. By Etsaipes 8S. Brooxs. L[lustrated. 


wanted a sound, judicial 
the Indian. Such a hienery at 
Mr. Brooks's inviting 


THE STORY OF THE Soe 
SATLOR, Uniform with “ The Story of the 
merican Indian.”’ By the same euthen. Illus- 
trated. 8vo. $2.50. 
The complete story of Jack's daring, endeavor, and 


achievement from prehistoric times to the days of the 
** Brave Old Salt’ and the yacht ** Volunteer. 


At the Bookstores, or sent by the Publishers, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


Wide Awake Calendar and Illustrated Book Bulletin 
ree. 


SONGS IN THE NIGHT 
WATCHES. 


Compiled by Helen H. S. Thompson, with 
an introduction by Rev. Josiah Strong. 
16mo, cloth, full gilt, 317 pages, $1.25. 


and bound for the -4 sea- 
The compiler’s of the to 


pleses with a joyous note the darkness 
Sent postpaid on receipt of ere 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR C0., 


740-742 Broadway, New York. 


EVERY ONE SHOULD READ 
the Autobiography of 


The Nun of Kenmare. 


1 vol. pp. 580. With fine Portrait, $1.50 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


TICKNOR & COMPANY, Boston. 


FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY Co. 
FP. P. Darning 
Cotton of 
our Dye. 
Retail stores 
927 Broad- 
way, 2 West 
Mth St.. and 
218 West 
Street, 
New York. 
107 State St., 


CLEANFAST 


MISS LOU, 


BY 
EDWARD P. ROE, 


Author of “He Fell in Love with His Wife,”’ * The 
Earth Trembled,”’ &c., &c. 
I2mo, cloth, $1.5), 


It is not only the last but undoubtedly the best 
novel Mr. Roe has ever produced.— Boston Traveller. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 


PENTECOST for 1889. 


THE SUNDAY -8CHOOL 
LESSONS. 


PRICE, 50 Cents, postpaid; CLOTH, #1. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
111 and 113 WILLIAM STREET, SEW YORK. 


8vo. $2.50. 
“We have long ; 
sionate history of 
last provided in 
[Brooklyn Times. 
4 
> = 
— 
PRICE, 10 CENTS. 
| Chicago, 
Send for | PA | 49 
price-list. | TRADE-MARK. Boston. 
FROM GARDENS. SBelected poem —— — — 
of Mrs. Browning, Jean Ingelow, Adelaide Procter 
ina Rossetti. and others. Edited by Rose Por 
, hexibie, round | traits. MO, 
Such live ra sketched in this book are a con- 
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The Children’s Aid Society of New 
York again appeals for aid in mea 
happy Christmas for the homeless chil- 
dren of New York. For thirty-six years 
it has been engaged in its work of finding 
homes for the poor waifs of the great 
city, in clothing the half-clad and in feed- 
ing the hungry. The best Christmas 
present of all for such a child is that of 
a wholesome Christian home. To do this 
costs but twenty dollars. Fifty dollars 
will put shoes on the feet of fifty needy 
children ; a hundred would provide a hot 
dinner for a month for one of the So- 
ciety’s great Industrial Schools. To join 
by contributions, large or small, in bring- 
ing about such results as these, is to apply 
sympathy and practical help in the most 
effective and economical way. We have 
often urged the needs of this Society on 
our readers’ attention and seuieed its 
methods. We hope the response made 
this year will be even more generous than 
in the past. The following facts about 
the work of the past year will give an 
idea of its extent and value : 


There were during the past year in our six 
lodging-houses 10,509 different boys and girls ; 
275,283 meals and 208,189 lodgings were sup- 
plied. In the twenty-one day and twelve 
evening schools were 10,598 children, who 
were taught and partly fed and clothed, 533,- 
773 meals being supplied ; 2,271 were sent to 
homes, both in the t and the West; 1,268 
were aided with food, medicine, ete., through 
the ‘‘ Sick Children’s Mission ;’’ 4,457 children 
enjoyed the benefits of the “Summer Home ”’ 
at Bath, L. I. (averaging about 300 per week) ; 
5.734 mothers and sick infants were sent to 
the “‘Health Home” on Coney Island; 226 
girls have been instructed in the use of the 
sewing machine in the Girls’ House 
and in the Industrial Schools, and thirty-six 
were taught type-writing. $7,977.07 ave 
been deposited in the Penny Savings Bank. 
Total number under charge of the Society 
during the year, 35,287. 


Gifts of provisions and clothing may 
be sent to the Central Office, No. 24 St. 


Mark’s Place, New York City, or will be | death 


called for, if the address be forwarded. 
Money may be sent directly to Secretary 
C. L. Brace, at the Central Office in St. 
Mark’s Place. Checks or post-office 
orders should be made payable to George 


S. Coe, Treasurer. 

—A Detroit paper tells of a woman 
who asked at the post-office in that city 
for “resignation stamps.” She wanted 
registering stamps. Partingtonianisms 
like these are not uncommon. During the 
war a fresh-faced soldier, seeing the 
sights of Washington, and bewildered in 
the marble labyrinth of the Capitol, anx- 
iously inquired the way to the “ House of 
Reprobates.” He wanted te find the 
House of Representatives. 


A NEW GATEWAY. 


By the completion of a new bridge across 
the Missouri River at Rulo, Nebraska, the 
Burlington Route has established for the en- 
tire distance over its own track, a new, direct, 
through line from St. Louis to Kansas City, 
St. Joseph, Atchison, and Denver. Over this 
line is run Burlington’s Denver Express’”’ 
—a solid train with through sleeping cars and 
coaches from St. Louis to St. Joseph and Den- 


and a thmeugh sleeping car from St. Louis 


to Kansas City. The connections made by this 
train at the > See River, at Denver, and at 
junction points en route are such that one can 
directly reach by it all points in —— 
Colorado, and all sections of the West an 
Southwest, as well as all Pacific coast points. 
This is in addition to ‘* The Burlington’s Num- 
ber One ’’ well-known solid vestibule train be- 
tween Chicago and Denver and Cheyenne, 
with which direct connection is made by C. B. 
& Q. R. R. train from Peoria, and by which 
one can make the run between Chicago and 
Denver without being more than one — on 
the road. For tickets via the Burlington Route 
and for special excursion folder, call on any 
ticket agent of connecting lines, or 
P. S. Eustis, Gen’] Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
C. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, Il. 


BURLINGTON ROUTE DAILY EX- 
CURSIONS 
TO THE PACIFIC COAST, COLORADO, 
WYOMING, AND UTAH. 

Railroad ticket agents of the Eastern, Mid- 
dle, and Western States will sell, on any date, 
via the Burlington Route from Chicago, Peoria, 
or St. Louis, round-trip tickets at low rates to 
San Francisco, Los eles, San Diego, Port- 
land, Tacoma, Seattle, Vancouver, or Victoria; 


also to Denver, Cheyenne, Colorado Springs 
or Pueblo. Fora special folder giving full 


articulars of these excursions, call on your 
ticket agent, or i 
Gen’! Pass. 
Chicago, Ill 


address P. S. Eustis, | j 
Ticket Ag’t, C. B, & Q. R.R., || 


Security, Permanency, and at ONE-HALF the USUAL RATES! F 


THE MUTUAL FUND 


LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
Potter Building, 88 Park Row, New York. E. B, Harper, President. 


A GREAT ORGANIZATION. 


Tried and Not Foond Wanting. 
FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 


PAID TO WIDOWS AND ORPHANS. 
The Mutual Reserve Fund Life As- 
sociation has been officially examined 
and certificates of indorsement given 
by the following Insurance Depart- 


ments : 
1. By the Insurance Department of} It has $200,000.00 deposit with the New York Insura 
New York in 1005. artment of | 
2. By the I ent of $100 000.00, and with the Canadian $59. - 
Ohio in 1886. 000.00. It has already saved to its members more than fif- 
3. By the Insurance Department of | teen million dollars by reduction of cost below the rates 
4. By the Insurance Department of fore a sum to their credit equal to a dividen ‘of at least 
in per cont. upon their entire mortuary remiums 
5. By the Insurance Departmen . ssociation issues a free policy. No restriction 
- upon travel. No restriction u change of residence. N 
Minnesota in 1887 restriction upon change of occupation, except the 
6. By the Insurance Department of | when on active service. The Policy is incontestable 
Rhode Island in 1887. = nee ears—with a paid- 
7. By the Insurance Department of — , 


Missouri in 1888. 
8. By the old ex-Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Massachusetts, Hon. Elizur 


Wright, in 1883. 

9, Each and all of 
surance Departments, ing sai 
examinations, have certified that the 
books and accounts of the Mutual Re- 
serve Association have been 
correctly kept, t its management is 
intelligent and honest, and every honest 


-claim is promptly paid in 


Furnishes Life Insurance at less than one-half the 
usual cost. In other words, $2,000 Insurance is furnished 
for usual rates of $1,000, and $20,000 Insurance for 
rates charged by the level premium system for $10,000, 
It has already paid to One Thousand Widows and Five Thou- 
sand Orphans more than five and one-half millions of 
dollars in cash. It has more than one million eight 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars Cash Surplus. 
It is paying more than five thousand dollars daily for 
death claims. Its surplus is increasing at the rate of one 
thousand five hundred dollars per day. The Great 
Central Trust Company of NewYork is the trustee 
for the surplus reserve funds, which funds are held in 
trust for the exclusive use and benefits of its members. 


The Mutual Reserve Fund Life Asso- 
ciation offers One Thousand Dollars Re- 
ward for the name of any honest Death 
Claim due and which it has not paid in 
full, the fact to be determined by any two 
Bank Presidents in New York City. 

Further particulars at the Home Office, Potter Building, 38 


Park Row, New York. Send for circulars. Managers, Gen- 
eral and Special Agents wanted. , 


The Central Trust Company of New York, Trustee of Tontine Reserve Fund, 


ADMISSION FEES AND ONE YEAR’S ANNUAL DUES. 


5,000.00 Life Insurance, $35.00 
0,000.00 Life Insurance, 
For 20,000.00 Life Insurance, 140.00 


Annual Dues after the first year, $3.00 for each $1,000 Insurance. Mortuary premiums 
payable yearly or every sixty days. 


For 
For 


70.00 


STRICTLY MUTUAL. 
HE 


FOR THE INSURING OF LIVES 


are now issuing policies on a New Plan at 
about the same cost as the ment Insur- 
ance Associations and at rates about 40 % less 
than the Old Line Companies. Our policies 
combine the best features of both, and are 
incontestable and have a paid-up value after 
three years, with dividends after the fifth year. 
For particulars apply to 


ISAAC B. LEWIS, Secretary, 
32 and 34 THOMAS ST., NEW YORK. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


ART GALLERY, 


Madison Square. 


Open Evenings until Christmas. 


Madam Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


EDUCATIONAL. 


and to tet 


. prepa 8 an 

Yale, (Pri Columbia, the best 
eges and scientific schools. Instruction vigorous 


Address, for 


OBBINS SCHOOL, 


The home beautiful, in a remarkably 


hig t and required. 
REV. JA A. TOWLE, Principal. 


DOUGLAS McCALLUMY 
‘TEAST STREET. NY. CITY” 


dress Fifth Avenue,|* 


and exc . Umparalle 
for ilustrated catalogue, igraphic 
Co., 245 Broadway, N. Y. F. fo 


and the 
institution are now organized and under the 
care of most efficient teachers. The winter 
term will commence January 

building, beautifully and healthfully located. 
Students have room and table board at $4 a 
week. Families, with children in school, may 


Pomona College, Pomona, 


POMONA COLLEGE. 


lish and Preparato artments 
clase of the Uollege im this 


The 


2, in a new 


accommodated. For particulars 
ifornia. 


SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING. 


Practical instruction in Shorthand and Type 
writers, any make, pew and spogue-hend, 


nd 
JOHN WILKINSON CO., 55 State St., Chicago. 


ou Cata- 

n UPON 
Designa, Largest stock of Tools 
Saws in the United States 


THE ROCHESTER LAMP, 


com.| BEST LAMP IN THE WORLD. 


w 
Warp Bezcumr. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


EDWARD MILLER & 


10 & 12 College Place, N 
Ack your dealer for it. 


GOLD MEDAL HIGHEST AW . 
PARIS EXPOSITION. TENNIAL EXHIBITION. 


F. BOOSS & BRO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1853) 
THAT THEIR F 
BLIC 


E 
CES, ESPECIALLY 

Sealskin Paletots, 
Sealskin lish W 


AND FUR-LINED G 
IN ALL OF WEIOn WE HAVE MANY 8 


449 BROADWAY 
And 26 Mercer 8t., three doors below Grand. 


The Latest Designs 


SEAL AND FUR- 
TRIMMED WRAPS. 


PERFECT FIT AND EX 
_QUISITE WORKMAN- 


Manufactaring Furrier 
11 East 19th 8t., 


| ollowed in the manufacture of these instruments, 
: EE | but the Mason & Hamlin organs have always main- 
tained their as the best in the world. 
ex as demonstration of 
since that of Pacis. 
with best makers of all countries, they have invar- 
or 
are 6u- 
PIANOS. 
ence & lead- 
ing m in the art of piano but still 
by in the 
1882, and now known as the “M.son & Hamum 
Piano STRINGER,” the use of which issecured the 
and’ other important advantages. 
descriptive catalogue, 
) gether with to applicant 
and organa sold for cash oF eaay 
ren 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO Co. 
E 73 
PANQUET, 
VASE," 
LIBRARY 
fis a LAMP. 
1,000 STYLES. 
PRESENTS. 
Gentlemen,—I am delighted 
= 
$400. The 
FOR OUR PROSPECTUS). YIN 
N 
Pr, WHO 
SURED 
LUSH 
GARMENTS AND 
Eng COATS, GLOVES, SEAL FUR 
SLEIGH ROBES, AND R TRIMMINGS 
IN ALL VAR 
ALL GOODB WARR . 
(> A |SCROLL SAWS | 
=< = for large Illust’d Catalogue of 
f PLEASANT, Tools, Desizns, Etc., or sen 
8 y used for more | } 
Ir. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE HOME MAGAZINE, 


CONDUCTED BY 
MRS. JOHN A. LOGAN, 


Should be in every Home in the band. 


It contains: 

Serial and short stories; 
sketches of notable men and 
women ; articles on home topics 
by the best writers. 

Juliet Corson, Catherine 
Owen, Maria Parloa and others 
keep the home department 
bright. 

Capt. Chas. King, Arlo Bates, 
James Whitcomb Riley, Robert 
Burdette, Mrs. Lew Wallace, 
and many others entertain by 
their stories and poems. 


Social Life in Washington, | Buz 


with portraits and sketches of 


Mrs. Cleveland, Mrs. Harrison | scenery 


and Mrs. Morton, are given. 
While home decorations, table 


etiquette, and stories for chil- k of 
its charm. 


dren, and many other interest- 
ing features, render it attract- 
ive and the most popular of all 
Home Magazines. 

Fully illustrated. 

Send fifty cents for year’s sub- 
scription, or ten cents for a trial 
trip of three months; silver or 
stamps. Agents wanted. Get 
up Clubs. Address 


BRODIX PUBLISHING CO., 
Washington, D. C. 


Remember the Alamo, |= 
BY 
AMELIA E. BARR, 
Author of “Jan Bow of 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
historical novel. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 


SCHOOL NEW OR WORN 


Send \c. stamp 


BOOKS or list, giving cong. 
“WANTED =: New York School Book, Book 


Our Little Ones and the Nursery, | is 


magazine for 
citiaes from 4 to 10 
years old can never be 
assed in the beau- 
lustrations, 

= its 


of are origin 
an educator for 

the little ones this 


no 

a 
study in art, and every ast cle calculated to 
charm and instruct the young mind. 


sell it. wanted. Specimen 
copy free to any address for a two-cent stamp. 


8 Months on trial, for 25 cents. 
One year, $1.50. Single copies, 15c. 
Rassell Publishing Co., 36 Bromfield St. Boston, Muss 


The WITTIEST,PRETTIEST JUVENILES 


QUEER PEOPLE runic 


“yy 
of f the the Frog and the Mousr.) 


( 
on. Clinton B. Fisk. “Don’ toend me another for can't 
get the to bed.”—R. H. Conwe.\, D. D, “incom. 
*—Hon.8.S.Cox. “Fusctnat- 
le Remus,””—Hon. Howard Crosby 


ly neat 
i NTX WANTED. HUBBARD BROS. 
iladelphia, Chicago, or Kansas City. 
$ A MON AND BOARD for 3 
65 
county. 


Men, 
nut Street, 


charm 
ustrations by 


Colonial Times on Buzzard’s Bay. 


equalt|THE MALE CHORUS 


for a Popn- | 


AN EXCELLENT HOLIDAY BOOK. 


“ENTERTAINING AND INSTRUCTIVE.” 


By Roor Buss. Crown 
$2.00. 


This book is a result of lon 
inal. sources of information, 


research 


among ori 
and is ble from beginning to end. 
Its vivid pictures of homespun life and 


manners in the Plymouth Colony are 
drawn bya skillful hand. Mattapoiset, 
Marion, Rochestertown, Wareham, and 
the upper shores of Buzzard’s Bay are re- 
peopled with colonial farmers and fisher- 
men, pastors and justices of His Majesty’s 
peace, church gossips and penitent sinners ; 
their manuscripts are quoted, their account 
books are examined ; the reader can see 
how they lived and acted and can survey 
them as they surveyed themselves. 

The New York Journal of Commerce, of December 
6th, says of it: ** The languid novel reader will find 
more in the pages of this i work te. “professed. fe thao 


in many much 
‘The Town's Meeting House,’ own’s Minister 


* The Town’ s Schoolmaater,’ own Life in the Re 
lution,’ Town's Bass Final Tranafor- 
mation’ are far pleasanter in the perusal thap some 


oe of romances which have a large sale. And, 
using himself over Colonial Times 


The Otica Morning aves of December 13th, says 
hapte a portraiture of 
- as of history. on the elements 
Colonial Times on Buzzar.i’s 
ork says of * Altogether it 
an 
ys, greatly enhance 
PUBLISHED BY 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
Boston AND New York. 


For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 


MUSICAL GIFTS. 


A valuable gift of permanent value is a Music Book 
filled with choice Vocal and Instrumental Music, as : 
Piano Classics. Classic Tenor Songs. 

Classical Pianist. Song Classics. 

Classic Baritone and Bass Songs. 
Song Classics for Low Voice. 


Six t books of exceptional high musical charac” 
large collections of the best songs and pieces. 
Kath $1, boards $2, cloth gilt. 


Of quite equal beauty are the new 
POPULAR SONG 37 first- 
class songs by 30 first-class com 
POPULAR PIANO COLLECTION. 27 fine 
pieces by Wilson, Lange, Gilder, and others. 
POPULAR DANCE MUSIC COLLEC- 
modern Waltzes, Cotillons, &c. 


TION. Fine 
Price of each $1, boards; $2, cloth gilt. 


A 


$1.25, or 
cians, 25 cte., 


Gift Book is Gertrude H. Churchill’s 
Book of Musical 
wer notes from Famous Musi- 


description and prices. They have also the best 
ruments. 


ruction Books for all inst 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


C. H. Drrsow & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 


GET A COPY! 
New Book for Male Voices. 


COMPOSED AND ARRANGED BY 


IRA BD. SANKEY and GEO. ¢. STEBBINS. 


Bound in Boards, $30.00 per 100 copies. 
One copy by mail on receipt of price. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 


81 Randolph 8t., Chicago. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 


Manufacturing Stationers and Printers, | 9 


No. 45 MAIDEN LANE, New York. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL’S 


Patent Safety Tint Checks, 


Best safeguard against fraudulent alteration known. 


and trustworthy 

families. 

. call attention to their BAND and 
UME "‘Phis is 

sold the first hm Con: 


pel & Co., 20 East 16th St., 


THE CRITIC 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE AND THE ARTS. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


The new subscriber who sends a year’s subscription before the end of December 
will ive the five December numbers gratis, as well as the fifty-two issues of the 
coming year. That is why we say, Subseribe now. The volume which begins with 
the first issue in January will be the eleventh of the new series, and a year’s sub- 
scription, beginning Jan. 1. will cover the twelfth as well ; for twenty-six numbers 
make a volume—a portly one, too, of over 300 pages. 

Since January, 1884, Tue Critic has been issued every week. For the pre- 
vious three years it had been thought that once a fortnight was often enough for a 
literary journal to appear in America ; but that proved to be a mistake. And now. 
even by publishing weekly, we find it almost impossible to keep abreast of the 
immense flotilla of new publications launched from day to day by the American and 
Anglo-American publishers, to say nothing of the growing fleet of piratical craft 
that gives unremitting chase to the honest packets. 

The publishing business is growing apace ; there is no doubt of that ; and with- 
out some trustworthy guide to its accumulating stores the reader must waste many 
a precious hour—and many a precious dollar, too—in fruitless research and pur- 
chases. Such a guide Tue Criric professes to be. A safe guide, first of all, but an 
entertaining one at the same time ; and for impartial testimony to its reliability and 
readableness, we gladly refer to the convineing array of press and personal testimo- 
nials printed in a little pamphlet just issued, which we mail free to any address, 
Three sample copies sent, postpaid, for ten cents to any reader of The Christian 
Union. 


THE CRITIC CO., 743 Broadway, New York. 


Men and Women Differ in Character. 


% 4 


IF YOU WANT SOMETHING 
that will interest you more than anything _ on have over seed. and ee eee all the differ- 


ences in people at a glance, 


HEADS AND FACES; How to Study Them. 


A new manual of Character = Reading Ser the bo It will show wer how to read le as you would a 
book, ‘and to see if they are inclined to good upright, honest, true, charitable, , joyous, happy 
people, such as you woul like to know, and —hy to have intimate with yourse ves or your 
isappointments in social and business life. 
+ ive and popular — * ever published for the price, 25,000 copies ha 

arge onawe pages 250 vortraita. A, for it study the 
see and your own Fa lt you aro not satisfied after examining the book, you may return it, 


dition. and money returned to you. 
ae eS Y postpaid, on reeeipt of price, 40 cents, in paper, or $1 in cloth binding. 
ress 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 777 Broadway, New York. 


= will mention Christian Union in wri will send PHREN- 
oan B.—If avand magazine of Human Nature: 
Home Paper 


Holiday and Wedding Presents 


High-class Etchings, taste-| Penna. and get Sample Copy Free’ 
fully framed, are_ veritable 
works of art, and are of per- 
manent value. Frederick Kep- 


A of —— Natu ce wonld save many 
been 

you 
good con- 


Bes & LAND. Rev. Jaues B. Convenss, 
$1.00, post-paid. yy TENN. 


* Cont as a whole, to the received ideas.”” 
Original Kminentl timely.” “ Will go fartoguide 


Union Square, New York, are| CHOICEST FOODS IW THE WORLD. 


lad to announce that among COOKED 
CRUSHED WHITE OATS. 


their newly published E tchings 
are FIVE which have won prizes 
at the Paris Salon “ this year. 

Signed proofs of these plates * B.C. Wheat, A.B.C.Barley, A.B.C.Maize, 
cost respectively from $8 to 


Goods of ourown manufacture. V Cards, Wed- rederic eppe 0.'s meriean Made from the Finest Grains. 
sty fee ‘descriptive catalogue for 1888, Americar pared for the table in tou minutes 
Francis & Loutrel’s Diaries and Daily Journals containing 24 illustrations of Byreaktast 


PUBLISHED ANNUALLY. 


Your Custom Solicited. CYRUS F. LOUTREL. 


HURCH FURNISHERS, 
CHURCH DECORATORS. 

yp Special designs furnished on 

for illustre catalogues. 

J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St.. New York. 


receipt of 10 cents in postage ‘Corea. 


PATENTED. 
For sale by all Grocers. Send for 
cire etc.. to Tne CEREALS 


the etchings, will be mailed on 


stamps. 


_—DEVO 
“New pnd by 


TO THE WA ANTED SALESMEN. By the oldest. 


Outfit free. ‘STARK NU 


| 
Ditson & Co 
ORCHES 
| GUITARS ( 
JOS, NS, Most ese are 
aie SE —----—_J | ke at their branch store (J. C. Haynes & Co., 33 
ae 2 
$1.00 T5c. $1.00 
A full line of Fancy and Staple Stationery for busi- 


‘ 
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“CHRISTMAS CHIMES FORETELL GOOD TIMES.” #- 


THE 


PUBLISHER’S DESK. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS. 


With this issue of The Christian Union we send 
our best wishes for a “ Merry Christmas” to all 
our subscribers ; within its covers there will be 
found much of interest to old and young, and much 
that will make merry this happy Christmas time. 

Having discarded long ago all premium offers 
and everything of a doubtful nature as “ special 
inducements,” we depend upon the merits of The 
Christian Union to push its own way into new fami- 
lies, and upon the co-operation of those who know 
how good The Christian Union is to tell their 
friends, and as a result we find our subscription 
list rapidly increasing. 

We wish again to express our satisfaction and re 
turn our thanks for what those who know The Chris- 
tian Union and believe in it have done—shall we 
say. for us or for themselves ?—for our common in- 
terests. We have asked for your co-operation, and 
we have received it ; we have been persistent inthe 
request, perhaps too persistent to suit all our read- 
ers. What has been the result? We have exam- 
ined our record, and find that we have added more 
new names to our list in the past two weeks than 
in any previous two weeks in the past eight years. 
Our subscribers not only tell their friends, but 
hundreds have sent $5 and some new subscrib- 
er’s name with their renewal, thus saving $1 to 
somebody and doubling, in a limited field, the in- 
fluence of The Christian Union. Many friends 
have made up clubs of five or more, and many have 
sent for a subscription certificate to send to a friend 
as a Christmas present. 


At the present rate of increase we are assured of © 


many thousand more subscribers than we have had 
in the past year, and this means a still better paper 
for 1889. Through the kindness of our subseribers, 
we have been able to place four copies of The 
Christian Union in the hands df a good many 
people “ on trial,” who have not been in the habit 
of receiving it, and from this number we have re- 
ceived many acquisitions to our ranks, and there are 
many more to hear from. 

We will say to those who are not subscribers and 
have been receiving copies of The Christian Union 
regularly for a few weeks, and don’t know the 
reason why, that your names were sent to us by 
subscribers, and that we are trying, by sending you 
several copies, to help you to decide intelligently 
whether The Christian Union is or is not the paper 
which you want; and if you find that it is, we shall 
be glad to add your name to our subscription list. 


OUR FIELD IS THE WORLD. 
The popularity of The Christian Union is by no 
means confined to one denomination or one country ; 
we received a few days ago, from a Bishop in the 


Episcopal Church, a elub of twenty names, com- 
posed of clergymen in his diocese. We have also 


received lately subscriptions from: Sandwich 


Islands, Japan, England, Turkey, India, Jamaica, 
Cuba, Turkey in Asia, Russia, Ceylon, Cape of 
Good Hope, Italy, China, Germany, Ireland. “Our 
Field is the World.” There is no man r or 


bad, that he cannot find three dollars’ worth of in- 
formation in The Christian Union in a year. 


CLUBBING RATES. 

We print below our clubbing rates with leading 
publications, for the convenience of subscribers who 
wish to pay for several periodicals in one remit- 
tance, thereby saving time and money. Any com- 
munication as to change of address or complaint 
should be addressed direct to the publishers, as our 
responsibility ceases after you have received the 
first copy of any publication except our own. 

In ordering, add the price of The Christian Union 
($3.00) to the cLwB price mentioned in the list. 

If you want rates for any periodical not men- 
tioned, write us and we will send you terms by 
return mail. 


REGULAR CLUB 

PRICE. PRICE. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, . $150 $1 25 
MAGAZINE, 3 00 2 75 

“ GARDEN, 2 00 1 50 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, . 4 00 8 50 
BaBYHOOD, 1 50 1 25 
EneGuisn Magazine, . 1 75 1 50 
HARPER’s MaGazIne,. . ... . 400 3 50 
.°. . . « 3 50 

Youne Peoprz, .... 200 1 75 
LipprncoTr’s MAGAZINE, . . . . . 300 2 60 
Lirreti’s Living Acr, .... . 80 7 25 
MACMILLAN’s MaGazing, .... 300 2 75 
NortH AMERICAN Review, ... 500 £450 
. ...... 30 2 75 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, ..... 300 2 75 
SCRIBNER’s MAGAZINE, ..... 300 2 75 
Youru’s Companion, New Subscription, 175 1 50 
6 ad Renewal, . . 1 75 1 75 


FROM BROADWAY TO STAMBOUL BUT A STEP. 


Ho! how the wind blows! And the cold !—to call 
this.“ nipping weather ” would faintly portray it. Look ! 
there comes another blast, driving a whirlwind of dust 
before it. No looking longer. Here it is upon us. 
Whew! Gone—and my eyeglasses with it! And here 
comes its mate. Well, on a December morning, with 
a northwest wind-storm in progress, Union ee is no 
place for pedestrians. Let’s out of it! Number seven- 
teen—here’s Johnson’s new place, and refuge. 

And such a refuge ! From midwinter to midsummer 
at astride. From the dusty streets of a modern and 
prosaic city into the splendor and luxury of such an 
Oriental interior a8 we see on the canvases of Verest- 
chagin, but seldom find in fact. From storm and dis- 
comfort into an artist’s nook, a poet’s ise. 

The warm air is freighted with perfume whiffed in 
thin smoke from a Japanese incense-jar. A Swiss 
music-box, like a fairy orchestra, delights the ear. A 
mechanical bird, springing from a bouquet of flowers, 
warbles an air telling that it is always spring. The 


walls are evriched by a collection of choice paintings 


by Daubigny, ré, Corot, and others, and exqui- 
site portiéres hangings. Every sense is appealed 
to, and satisfied. 


As we look further we find that this boudoir of a 
showroom is but a fit casket for its rich contents. Each 
table and chair and sideboard is a masterpiece, and 
everything capable of holding anything has its arms 
full of rare specimens of handiwork, wrought in gold, 
silver, ivory, bronze, and marble, ther with jewels 
and watches and bric-a-brac of surprising variety. 

See the diamonds, set and unset. These form one of 
Mr. Johnston’s specialties. Surely, no other article of 
merchandise was ever put up in parcels so compact, so 
attractive—unless it be these pearls! If the diamond 
be an imprisoned sun-ray, this pearl must likewise hold 
a captive bit of the moon. And so these rubies, each 
with a flaming meteor at its bosom. 

Well, have you caught your breath sufficiently to 
proceed? You don’t quite understand whether this is 
a salesroom or an exhibition? Either, as you like. 
Both, if you are so disposed. 


Sorry He Found It.—Office Boy—“ Here is a pocket- 
book, sir, which you dropped.” Muscular Merchant 


boy’s hand and wringing it vigorously)— 


( 

“‘ Honest lad! What shall I do to show my gratitude?” 
under the torture, gasps “Let go of my 
hand, ‘sir, we'll call it square. Wtoxke Siftings. 


— 
i 
| 

Ad 
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FINANCIAL. 


The London money market is —nieon 
ing considerable exercise just at present 
on account of the extraordinary drafts 
owing to the necessities of Russia, finan- 
cially, and also to the continued drafts 
by the Argentine Republic on aecount of 
the recent loan negotiated by its govern- 
ment. The two actual demands have 
raised money rates in the open London 
money market to about 4 to 4} per cent., 
for the time, and have consequently re- 
sulted in further gold exports from our 
port. Theestimated shipments for the week 
amount to between five and six millions 
dollars. This fresh movement, however, 
is probably hastened by the final collapse 
of the new Panama Canal lean, which has 
resulted in failure on the Paris en 
This is a gigantic affair, especial 
the loss is going to fall on French in- 
vestors—many small investors—and is 
confined to their markets ; if it were more 
distributed it would be Jess severe in one 
sense. This failure of the new loan 
serves at once to discredit the scheme and 
all of its early debentures, = amount 
to $120,000,000 already s It has 
seemed strange to most o the outside 
world that the collapse has been deferred 
to so late a date as the present, for, to the 
best informed, the whole enterprise was 
doomed two years ago. 

It is difficult to measure the extent to 
which this heavy loss will unsettle mar- 
kets, but it is probable that, as the French 
markets carry but a small proportion 
of either European or American securi- 
ties, their own peculiar enterprise going 
down cannot greatly disturb exchanges. 
We do not look for such disturbance here 
beyond increased gold shipments for the 
time being. It comes at a time when the 
banks are preparing for their Janu 
payments, for which they have to curtail 
their loan lines, and, therefore, may con- 
tribute to a little additional money de- 
mand. . Yet funds are so plentiful, and 
our facility for expanding at need, here, 
precludes the probability of anything 
more than a healthy money activity at 
moderate rates. The shipment of gold at 
this season of the year is a novelty with 
us, usually, Exchange is low at this date, 
and gold is generally returned to us from 
England Europe during these closing 
— of the year. The radical change 

be accounted for by the reasons 
prin ve, and by the Sather fact that 
our limited wheat shipments for 1888, 
owing to the partial failure of the 1887 
wheat crop, and, also, the wheat crop of 
this year, have so reduced our exports of 
products that we have a balance to settle 
in gold. England has bought heavily of 
our securities during the past twelve 
months, and in this way we have liqui- 
dated our debt. A slight movement of 
securities, in return, has been noticeable 
of late, but it can hardly be said to be an 
important \factor, and it is questionable, 
after all, whether the balance of this 
movement has been t us. 

The matter of the settlement of the 


railway traffic rates in the 
and uthwest is progressi The 
Chairman of the Inter-State Railway 


Commission —Judge Cooley — notified 
both railway managers and 
ticker brokers, commonly called “ a * sealp- 
ers,” that this whole scalping business 
passenger rates was illegal, and subject 
to ¢ prosecution. The result of 
this is that, within the week, an a ree- 
ment has been made on passenger busi- 
ness by the Western roads, and we shall 
probably be delivered from this miserable 
scalping and brokerage business all over 
the country. The importance of this noti- 
fication ill appear by and by. The next 
step is coming—namely, the settlement, 
on the basis of a sound ement, the 
question of rate-cutting in freights. The 
new year will see this accomplished, we 
believe, and the year 1889 will be an ex- 
traordinary one for railway prosperity. 
The reasons are not far away ; they con- 
sist in the conservative condition of trade, 
the marked evidence of a new revival in 
our domestic exchanges and industries, 
and, lastly, and primarily, on the marvel- 
now in hand, consisting of 


ous corn cro 
21,000,000,000 bushels, or fifty per cent. 
larger than that of 1887. 


ith the gold movement referred to, 
and a stiffening of money rates resulting, 
stock market has only held its own 


eek tocks sellin 


is, however, a marked exce —_P in r 

coal stocks, Delaware, Lac 

Western, New Jerse ‘Gentral and 

ware & Hudson, which have advanced 

from two to rads r cent. and are 
nerally strong. The rangersare sli htly 
ower, and the transe 


also. a of earnings are decidedly 


antal 


bank statement i is as follows : 


Loans, decrease........ ... $3,101,300 
Specie, increase............. 974,1 
Legal tenders, increase 1,248, 


e 2,468,400 


This leaves the aie hentia with a surplus 

reserve of about $9,700,000. The clos- 

ing rate for money is three per cent. 
WALL STREET. 


United States Government 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds on the New York 
Btock Exchange bought on commission for 
Deposit accounts received subject to draft at sight. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


BANKERS, 
28 Nassau Street, New York. 


The Middlesex 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


MADE BY 


A.J.Condit &Co., |= 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Personal examination 
and conservative valua- 
tions made before placing. 


GEO. H. LEWIS, Prest. Capital paid 
ROBT. P. MAYNARD. Sec. Capital authorized, $400,000 


THE LEWIS INVESTMENT CO, 
DES MOINES, 10WA. 


Negotiates First Mortgage Loans on inspected farms 
in and Eastern N and on first-class city 
real estate io Des Moines, _—_ and Sioux City. 
Fifteen years’ exp rience ithout loss to any investor. 
We are loaning tor severai of the leading insurance 
companies, savings banks. and colleges of the Eaat. and 
many private institutions. References: 
purest of Nat’) Life Ins. Co., Montpelier, Vt. 
Temp Treas. Marble Savings Bank. Rutland, 
M. aforvipon. Treas.. Peterbo 


“Rew, Robt Hume. Abmed 
Prot H. Newton, Haven. Conn. A. ew- 
tou, Brockiyn’ N and many ot 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mort age, Be J to 8 per cent. 
emi-Annual Bm egotiated by W. B. 
K INVESTMENT CO., in sums of $200 and 
an Prompt Payment of Princi and 
laterest Coupons mmadeand remitted ender 
without BEST LOCATION IN THE 
ORen fteen years’ experience. Ample Capi- 
tal. W Refer tothe “ 

alist."’ Send for Form, Circular, and references 
before you invest elsewhere. 


to 


B. CLARK INVESTMENT 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Banking (Company, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Capital Paid in 

6 per cent. DEB RES 
ED MORTGAGE NOT 
UNION TRUST COMPANY, 
TY MPANY, Hartford, Trustees for 


Companies, other Corporations, 
"insurance Companies, Banks, other Corporation 


ew 
uitable Building, Boston. 


54 Eq 


Per Cent. 

Having had an experience of five years in Sur- 
veying Lands and six years in Loaning Eastern 
Money on Real Estate in Texas, I would 
solicit correspondence or personal interview with 
private investors as to my method of doing busi- 
ness and the safety of long time 

Real Estate Loans in Texas, 

Paying 8 per cent. net to investor. 

Address or call on me until Nov. 1st, at office 
Union, 30 Lafayette Place, New 
York. 


T Loans at Eight 
exas Loa g 


£. B. CHANDLER, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


erence by permission The Christian Union 


There is danger of losing 
your money if you lend it west. 
So there is east. And so there 
is if you keep it yourself. 

But there is a way to make 
that danger least. ‘That is, to 
employ a competent lender 
where there is good security. 

Information in an interesting 
pamphlet ; free. 

Tue Kansas City Investment Company, 


Kansas City, Missouri; 
Porumouth, New Hampshire 


BOSHNELL & BUSERELL, 


Rea’ Estate and Private Bankers, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


cat J, and Cont Netto investors. 


SEND FOR COPY OF PAMPHLET. 


Twelve Years’ Experience 
IN 


WESTERN MORTGAGES, 


NEW ENGLAND LOAN & TRUST C0., 


160 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


A FE Capital, $750,000 

SAFE Surplus, 400,470 
Cuarantee Strength, $1,150,470 
Record of oor 18 YEARS’ business. 

~ agereg ting $11. see 


Interest paid aggregating - - 3.345.495 
Total paidteinvestors - 8,756,151 


We have 3.01% pa trove, to whom we can refer 


the but 
the SAFEST basiness. 


Savings Department for Smali Amounts. 
Fuil information 


furnished by 
J.B.WATKINS LAND MOR TGAGE CO., 


LA AWRENCE, KANSAS: 
Rew York Mang'r, HENRY 319 


. Cross, 
of the above 
whether you wish to invest or not. 


ABSULUTE SAFETY. 


OF TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Paid-Up Capital and Surplus, $550,000. 


DEBENTURE BONDS 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Absolute Safety. Good Rates 
For references and further particulars address 
&. Pres'’t, 
GEO. C. MORRELL, Vice-Pres't, 
Topeka, Kaz. 


REFERENCES: 
First National Bank and 8t. Paul National Bank, 
Bt. and 
First National Masa. 
solicited. 


AYES 


roadway. 


& 


N. ¥. gener, 


HOLLAND TRUST COMPANY, 


NO. 7 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


er the time the 
ances ive 


on 
New York Cityor — 
teed 


mortgages with title guaran 


ties, to railroada, and ent for States 
x r co 100 
yeal estabe bonds in 


= 


John D. Vermeule, 
John Van Voorh 
W. W. Van Voorh 
Geo. W. Van em 
Van Nostrand, James Roosevelt, 
ohn Van Wyck 
¢ Vanderhorst Kuyt, 
e, 
George F. 
e 
Petes Wyckoff. 
OBERT B. ELT. 
SOHN D. VERMEU 
GEO. W. VAN 8 ICLEN, Bee 


OF 
SUCCESS 


INVESTMENT CoO. 


000,000. Big net interest consist- 

Ask for information of 

Vice- cident. E. 8. Onmesy, Pres. 
150 NABSAU BT.. NEW YORK CITY. 


CENT 


r annum first ortgages on productive 
roved b Tacoma 

National Bank. OF EFERENCES 

East axp West. 


ALLEN C. MASON. Tacoma. Wash. Ter. 


loan 


REALT 


er selec c ice 


MORTGAGE LOANS 


6% Minneapolis, and St. Paul 
erfect tithe, absolute security, prompt 


character our invaria»le requirements. Cot 
ections free. Send for pamphlet with 
forms and references Fast and West. 


(4 MINNESOTA, 


Popular Prices For 


CHILDREN'S CLOTHING 


BEST &CO 


Boys’ Suits at 
$5 and $6. 


ALL-WOOL—Have our patent waist- 
band in the pants, and are cut and made 
in our best style. Also low-priced 
OVERCOATS, with deep capes. 


Girls’ Winter Cloaks 
at $4.65, $5, $6, and $7.50. 


Sold for very much higher prices ear- 
lier this season. 


Babies’ Coats. 
4 $3.65, $5, and $6.65 


We name ‘nee prices to show that we 
do not confine our assortment to expen- 
sive grades, but commence at the lowes‘ 
prices for which reliable goods can be 
| Produced. 

Catalogues furnished and mail orders 
carefully filled. 


60 & 62 W. 20d St, N. Y. 
D NEWS 


To LAD pduceme 1ES. 


fered. Now's your time to get 
ae for our celebrated 

d Coffees, and secure 

a beautiful Gold Ba Band or Moss 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 


THE 
GREATAMERICAN 


COMPANY 


Band Moss Rose bigs -4 as. Watch, Brass | Amp, 
or Webster's Dictiona CAN TEA CO. 
P. T AMER Hew Yo 


ows interest on deposits. The lon 
gher the rate. Also, interest on 
counts of merchants and 
in any bank; lends mon 
yu rst 
tr 
f 
Je DOSILE » 7.7 poms, 
jineroogs TRUSTEES : 
LES 
and 
8 De- 
bentures. 
of Connecticut Bank ComMIssIONERs. 
he amount bonds which this Company can issue 
“@ 
Pras 
ESS 
= othing, more satisfactory than Farm Mo 
gases uaranteed by the Guarantee Loan and 
000. Mr. John Hall, of Fort Ann, N.Y., President 
v. cKean, ** Lansingburgh, 
. M. Root, Orwell, Vt., Eastern 
Agents. Other Agents are: M. W. Allen, 
a. Mass.; Buek & Skinner, 165-167 
B way. New York City | Marion Grimes, 
1,151 Fulton 8t., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Wright & Pu 
, Rome, N. Y.; Chas. R. King, Providence 
R. L.; Fred. B. Evans, Providence, R. L. ; C. B. 
Freeman, Syracuse, N. Y.; T. M. Groesbeck, 
Fort Ann, N. Y.; John M. Freeman, |! Exchange 
St., Portland, Me.; Albert A. Clark, Middletown 
Springs. Vt.; John F. Gifford, Be 
r informatioz 
r of- 
E 
A 


-of his. 
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VALUABLE BOOK. 


When the Union troops were in Co- 
lumbia, S. C., the mayor of the city went 
to General Sherman’s headquarters, and 
mentioned that there was a lady in the 
city who professed to be a special friend 
n hearing her name, General 
Sherman remembered her as belonging 
to a family with the members of which 
he had been intimate twenty years befo r, 
and he at once proposed to the mayor 
that they should call upon her. 

On entering the yard, I noticed ducks 
and chickens, and a general air of peace 
and comfort that was really pleasant to 
behold at that time of universal desola- 
tion. The lady met us at the door, and 
after inquiring about her relatives, I 
could not help saying that I was pleased 
to see that our men had not handled her 
house "and premises as roughly as was 
their wont. : 

“T owe it to you, General,” she an- 
swered. 

“Not at all. I didn’t know you were 
here tilla few minutes ago.” 

She reiterated that she was indebted to 
me for the perfect safety of her house 
and property. 

“ You remember,” she said, “ when 
you were at our house in 1845, you gave 
me a book,” and she handed me the vol- 
ume in question, on the fly leaf of which 
was written, “To Miss ——, with the 
compliments of W. T. Sherman, First 
Lieutenant, Third Artillery.” 

She then explained that, as our army 
approached Columbia, there was a doubt 
in her mind whether the terrible Sher- 
man who was devastating the land was 
W. T. Sherman or T. W. Sherman, both 
known to be generals in the Northern 
army ; but in the supposition that it was 
her old acquaintance, she armed herself 
with this book, and awaited the crisis. 

Soon the shouts about the market- 
house announced that the Yankees had 
come ; very soon men were seen runnin 
up and down the streets ; a parcel of 
them poured over the fence, and began 
to chase the chickens and dueks, and to 
enter her house. She observed one large 
*man, with a full beard, who exercised 
some authority, and to him she appealed 
in the name of “ his general.” 

“ What do you know of Uncle Billy ?” 
answered the man. 

“ Why,” said she, “when he was a 
young man, he used to be our friend in 
Charleston, and here is a book he gave 
me.” 

The officer or soldier took the book, 
looked at the inscription, and, turning to 
his fellows, said : 

“ Boys, that’s so. That’s Uncle Billy’s 
writing.” 7 

He at once commanded the party to 
stop pillaging, and left a man in charge 
of the house, to protect her until the 
regular provost-guard should be estab- 


I asked her if the regular guard ora 
sentinel had been equally good to her. 
She assured me that he was a very nice 
young man ; that he had been telling her 
all about his family in Iowa, and that at 
that very instant he was in another room 
minding the baby.—[Youth’s Companion. 


A POPULAR LIFE ASSOCIATION. 
The Mutual Reserve Fund Life Asscciation, 


the main offices of which are in the Potter 
Building, 38 Park Row, is steadily increasing 
in popularity and patronage. It is one of the 
largest, safest, and most progressive compa- 
nies in the world. Since its inception, in 1881, 
it has paid to widows and orphans more t 
$5,360,000. New and admirable features are 
being introdieed in its perfected _— every 
day. Some of the latest are: 1. Free policy, 
no restrictions upon residence, occupation, or 
travel ; 2. Policy incontestable after five years; 
3. Policy non-forfeitable after five years; 4 
Policy with a eash surrender after fifteen 
years ; 5. Policy paid up after fifteen — 
—{New York ** World,’’ December 1, 1888. 


Popularity of the Knabe Pianoforte. 


[From the Boston Journal.] 

The Knabe pianofortes were introduced in Boston 
only a comparatively short time ago, although the 
merits of the instrumenta had long D 
elsewhere, but the purity and brilliancy of tone, the 


strength and d ty of the pianos, quickly 
—— them to the Ssuatesk public. Mr. E. W. 
Tyler, the Boston agent, brought the Knabe pianos to 
Boston nine years ago, and their success not been 
eclipsed by any other piano wo phy period. This 
popularity has not been secured by the ** ” 
rocess; the been their own adv 
reso 


ty they cannot 


removing qualities, combined with 
perfect harmlessness. It does away 
with the, most of the rubbing; 
hence it does away with the most 
of the wear and drudgery. Con- 
tinuous rubbing is bad for clothes, 
and bad for the woman who must 
do it. 

to that. 
is, therefore you need it. 


they claim to be Pearline, or “the same as 


besides are 
peddled, but sold by all good grocers, 


indorse them, an 
been gratifying largely. | 


INTELLIGENCE OF YOUNG, ANI- 
MALS. 

There is one characteristic implied in 
Professor Vogt’s argument which seems 
to bear more favorably to his thesis. It 
is that the young ape, the orang or chim- 
panzee, for example, is more intelligent 
than the adult. This, we might say, is 
because it is descended from a more in- 
telligent ancestor than recent apes. But 
greater intelligence is a rule with all 
young animals, as well, if we take the 
circumstances into account, as with man. 
The brain is at that period larger in pro- 
portion to the body ; it is in some sense 
virgin, more impressionable ; it grows ex- 
cessively, and asks only to rb, to 
work, to turn the blood it receives to 
account. What is more marvelous than 
the way our children learn to talk, read, 
and write? Would we adults be ca 
ble of the amount of rapid memorizing 
which the mass of words and ideas incul- 
cated into them at that age exacts ? 
Young Australians are equal to Europe- 
ans in the schools, and retain languages 
with extraordinary facility ; but, as age 
comes on, their sa nature reappears, 
they take off their clothes, they join their 
like again, and they manifest no more 
intelligence than if they had never been 
among the whites.— Rienles Science 
Monthly. 


vith Pearline 


A delicate woman can 
do washing and cleaning that would 
otherwise be utterly impossible. 


Pearline possesses great dirt- 


Your doctor will say amen 
It’s as good as we say it 


Try it at least. 
eddlers and some un- 


P 
Beware scrupulous groceys are 
offering 


imitations which 


IT’S FALSE; they are not, and 
erous. PEARLINE is never 


Pearline. 


Manufactured only by 
JAMES PYLE, New York. 


THE VERY BEST 
Church Light. 
OIL GASor ELECTRIC, 


Over one hundred styles 
ler Reflectors 


arts. 
20 Washi St, 
Boston, Mass. | 
25 and 27 No. 13th 8t.,Philadelphia,Pa. 


Baltimore, M4, 

CLINTON H. MENERLY BELL COMPANY, 
N. Y¥. of 

CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN TIFT, Cincinnati, 9. 


\J. H. JOHNSTON 


Liver Disorders 


Soon cause the blood to become contam- 
inated and require prompt treatment. 
The most marked symptoms are loss of 
appetite, headache, pains in the back 
or side, nausea, and relaxation of the 
bowels. Ayer’s Pills assist nature to 
expel the superabundant bile and thus 


WHY YOU SHOULD USE 


Scott's Emulsion 


Oil w= 


HYPOPHOSPHITES. 


It isused and endorsed by Physt- 


restore the purity of the blood. Being cians because it is the best. 
purely vegetable and sugar-coated, thev perenne 
are pleasant to take, mild in operation It is Palatable &s Milk. 


and without ill effects. 


It is three times as efficacious as plain 


‘‘After many years’ experience wit. 
Ayers rite as a remedy oe the larg: Cod Liver Oil. 
number of ailments caused derange- 
ments of the liver, peculiar to malaria) tt is far superior to all other so-called 
localities, simple justice prompts me fo Emulsions. 


express to you my high appreciation o) 
the merits of this icine for the clase 
of disorders I have named.’’—S. L 
Loughridge, Bryan, Texas. 

“T had tried almost everythi for 
chrozic liver complaint, but saontved 
no reiucf until I used Ayer’s Pills. |) 
find them invaluable.” — W. E. Watson. 
77 East Illinois st., Chicago, Il. 


Ayer’s Pills, 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co. Lowell, Mas- 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


Diamond Merchant, 


17% Union Square, corner 
15th Street (West). 


A rare collection of 
fine Diamonds, Ru- 
bies, Sapphires, Pearls, 
etc. 

A new store filled 
with new goods The 
handsomest show 
window in New York. 
Fine Bromzes, Clocks, 
and unique Fancy 


"Sold String Sivevare 


A full iime at very 
close prices. 
 WJJaltham Watches 
and wery fine Sw iss 
Watches. Diamonds 
mounted and watches 
and jewelry repaired. 

A very rare collec- 
tion of paintings on 
exhibition free. 


The finest Meat-Flavoring Stock. 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, 
Beef Tea, Sauces, and Made Dishes. 


EXTRACT OF MEAT 


WANTED.—A position 


It is a perfect Emnision, does not sepa- 
change, 


SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemiste, N.Y. 


WANTS. 


Cards of not more than one-half inch 
will be inserted in this column, for 
subscribers only, for 50 cents. 


A LADY wishes to find a home by adoption for a 
fine boy, two years and a half old, healthy and in- 


50 Ots. 50 Cts. 


A YOUNG LADY, having completed a course in 
shorthand and type-writing, desires a position as 
amanuensis to a minister or other public speaker. 
Possessing a good education and taste for literary 
work, she prefers taking sermons, lectures, etc., to 
office work. Information as to ability and stand- 
—— Box 348, Galva, 


WANTED—Correspondence with a woman of re- 
finement and Christian integrity, who possesses 
fine executive ability, with reference to filling the 
position of bookkeeper, accountant, and assistant 
business manager in a large establishment. Ad- 
dress E. A. H., Christian Union Office. 


A NORTHERN FAMILY in the Gem City of 
Georgia, twenty miles porth of Atlanta, desires 
boarders. Hygienic conditions Pure 
free-stone water, bracing air,'lovely view of Ken- 
nesaw and other mountains. Also furnished rooms. 
Address 8. G. 8., P. O. Box 99, Marietta, Ga. 


THE ISSUE of The Christian Union for October 
25 has been entirely exhausted. Subscribers who 
have this number and are willing to part with it 
would confer on usa great favor by sending the 
same to this office. The Christian Union. 


A YOUNG LADY superior musical ability 
would like to secure some pupils. Would also likea 
position as accompanist or would play in a Sunday- 
school. Highest references. Address F. 8., care 
Christian Union. 


A LADY having a bright, sunny room to spare in a 
pleasant apartment, centrally located, can accom- 
modate one or two ladies with board. Best refer- 
ence given. Terms moderate. Address C. M. 
care Christian Union. 


LADY would board and educate a motherless girl of 
ten or twelve years. Would give her in every 
respect a mother’scare. Rare musical advantages. 
Refined Christian family. Highest references. 
Address Mrs. W., care Christian Union. 


DO 'WWOU WANT a good Caligraph type-writer 
which has been in use a short time? I am willing 
to sell it at a reasonable figure. J. N. B., Chris- 
tian Union Office. 


FOR SALE-—A news office, drug and fruit store 
in a pleasant Connecticut village. A rare chance 
for a young man with small capital. Address 
Box 17, Brooklyn, Conn. 


TO SEEKERS OF HEALTH.—0On Cumber- 


apply, John Stevens, 8 Liberty Street, New York. 


aS companion to a lady, 
and would be willing to assist in many ways in a 
household, 


AN INTELLIGENT WOMAN would like a 


situation ashelper and companion to a lady in 
_ housekeeping ; wages moderate. Address Helper, 
care Christian Union. "i 


A GOOD HOME, with the advantages of an edu- 


cation, including music, is offered to an American 
girl of reliable character who is willing in return 
to assist in the care of a babe, and to do some light 
housework. Address 8. A. Sherman, Principal 
Ambherst_High School, Amherst, Mass. 


4 
4 It is wonderful as a flesh producer. 
Tt is the best remedy for Consumption, 
Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- 
eases, Chronic Coughs and Colds. 
med 
=i r me telligent, with blue eyes and curling hair. He is 
sweet-tempered, gives promise of decided charac- 
wi s child. Parents applying will please send the full- 
We est references. Address CO. B. 8., care of Carrier 
554, Back Bay Station, 
Reflector Chandeliers +4 
or conceivable use. Ca 
p Terry, $62. | Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
L | EXTRACT OF MEAT 00., London. 
Boston, Belished Children, land Plateau, Tenn., modern house, eight large 
Mass. — rooms, furnished ;'two hundred acres ; fine orchard. 
4LWarve one hundred trees, full bearing. Address or 
| McShane Bell Foundry Ara? 
Bend far Frice and Catalogve Added 
dress M 
. A. H., care Christian Union. 
tone. evenness of scale, perfection of action and dur- att 
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FUGITIVE POEMS. 


AT A READING. 
By Tuomas ALDRICH. 


The spare Professor, grave and bald, 
his Ra er. It was called, 
I think, “ rief Historic Glance 
At Russia, Germany, and France.”’ 
A glance, but to my best belief 
*T was almost anything but brief— 
A wide survey in which the earth 
as seen before mankind had birth ; 
Strange monsters basked them in the sun, 
Behemoth, armored glyptodon, 
And in the dawn’s unpracticed ray 
The transient dodo winged its way ; 
Then, by degrees, through silt ond slough, 
e reac Berlin—I don’t know how. 
The good Professor’s monotone 
turned me into senseless stoue 
atia in her new spring 
Blue-eyed, intent, with lips whose bloom 
Lighted the heavy-curtained room. 
Hypatia—ah ! what lovely things 
Are fashioned out of eighteen springs— 
At first, in sums of this amount, 
The eighteen winters do not count. 
Just as my eyes were growing dim 
With heaviness, I saw that slim, 
Erect, elastic figure there, 
Like a pond-lily taking air. 
e loo so fresh, so wise, 80 neat, 
altogether crisp and sweet, 
I quite forgot what Bismarck said, 
And why the Emperor shook his head, 
And how it was Von Moltke’s frown 
Cost France another frontier town. 
The only facts I took away 
From the Professor’s theme that da 
Were these: a forehead broad and low, 
Such as the antique sculptures show ; 
A chin to Greek perfection true ; 
Eyes of Astarté’s tender blue ; 
A high complexion without fleck 
Or flaw, curls about her neck. 
—{Harper’s 


THE SINGING ROSE. 
By Anprew LANG. 


** White rose on the garden wall ”’ 
That long ago we sung, 

Again you come at summer’s call ! 

Beneath the college casements all 
With trellised flowers is hung, 

With clusters of the roses white 

Like fragrant stars in a green night. 


Once more I hear the sister towers 
Each unto each ore, 

The bloom is on these limes of ours, 

The weak wind shakes it into showers— 
Snow from a cloudless A . 

There is no change this perfect day 

From old times in our gardens gray. 


St. Mary, Merton, Magdalen—still 
Their sweet bells chime and ring, 
The old years answer them, and thrill 
A wintry heart against its will 
With memories of the spring— 
That spring we searched the gardens through 
For flowers that ne’er in gardens grew ! 


In old French tales from over the sea, 
One you or I had heard 
Of that strange rose which blossoms free, 
On boughs of an enchanted tree, 
And sings like any bird, 
And of that herb beside the way 
Which leadeth lovers’ feet astray. 


In vain we sought the Singing Rose 
Whereof old stories tell ; 

Alas! we found it not with those 

Within the fragrant college close 
That budded, bloomed, and fell ; 

Bat that sad herb called ‘* Wandering ”’ 
e found—and meet no more in spring ! 


Yes, unawares we trod the grass 
That leadeth steps astray, 
And so, my dear, it came to pass 
That never more we twain, alas! 
Shall walk the self-same 
found the Singing Riese!” 
neither fo e Singing . 


—A Leipsic inventor has devised an 


extremely dramatic mode of execution | bef 


for criminals, which possesses the addi- 
tional advantage of being painless. The 
machinery consists of a platform nine 
meters square, approached by five steps. 
In the center of the platform is a chair 
forthe condemned man. Behind it stands 
a figure of Justice, holding a pair of 
seales in her left hand, the scales bein 
movable. Under the platform is plac 
an electric battery, from which wires pass 
through the legs of the chair into the seat 
and back, terminating in platinum plates. 
If the patient objects to seating himself 
in the chair, he is simply tied in. Then, 
after the sentence has been read, the exe- 
eutioner takes a stick, breaks it, and 
a the pieces in one of Justice’s scales. 
is descends, puts the battery in motion, 
and ends the matter. Death is instanta- 
neous and painless. The machine has 


mati 
the following brief in 
7 “ What has 


been tried on animals in the presence of 
a large company of invited guests, and is 
& success. 


A CONVINCING SUCCESSION. 


Time is valuable to us, and we conclude that 
for your purposes it is precious to you; 80, 
apart from tedious prelude which might dis- 
tract your attention from some important sub- 
jeet matter, we briefly call attention tg the 


ollowing convincing combination of evidence 
in regard to Compound Oxygen. 
Under date of mber 1, 1887, Mr. N. G. 


Osteen, proprietor of ** Watchman and South- 
ern,’’ S. C., writes: “‘I have used the Com- 
ound Oxygen home treatment from Drs. 
Seaseuen & PALEN, asa revitalizer, and have 
experienced marked benefit from it.’’ 

March 18, 1888, Mr. Osteen, among other 
things, writes, **, Your medicine is getting up a 
reputation in this vicinity from the g it 
has done Mr. Charles L. Witherspoon.”’ 

Referring to our files, we find the followi 
hearty testimony from the gentleman 
by Mr. Osteen in the ahove extract : 

Sumter, S. C., March 24, 1888. 
Drs. Starkey & PALEN: 

For eight months I had been a sufferer from 
diarrhea dysentery. I commenced the 
use of the Compound Oxygen and experienced 
the happiest results. 

I honestly believe that had I not used it 
just then, I certainly would have died. Un- 
der God I owe my life to your treatment. I 
unhesitatingly recommend it to all who may 
be suffering in like manner with myself. 

Very gratefully, C. L. WirHersroon. 

We publish a brochure regarding the effect 
of Compound Oxygen on invalids suffering 
from consumption, asthma, bronchitis, dys- 
pepsia, catarrh, hay fever, headache, debility, 
rheumatism, neuralgia ; all chronic and nerv- 
ous disorders. It will be sent free of charge to 
any one addressing . STARKEY & PALEN, 
1,529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; or 331 
Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


“American Watches _ 
Are Sweeping The World.” 


ABOUT AMERICAN WATCHES. 


A Magazine Article And An Interview 
With Charles 8S. Crossman. 


The December number of the American Magazine— 
which has shown so much encouragement to Ameri- 
ican ideas and industries—contains an interesting 
article on American watch-making. The author of 
the article gives a graphic and accurate record of this 
industry in the United States, and he quotes Mr. Chas. 
5. Crossman, of the firm of Chas. 8. Crossman & Co. 
23 Maiden Lane, in its consideration of its commercial] 
aspects. Although Mr. Crossman’s firm are genera] 


dealers in watches of all he « very 
strongly in the American article in favor of American 
watches. For exam 
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PAXINE. 


PAXINE, the most successful remedy ever produced for 


Dyspepsia, Malaria, Nervous Disorders, and Liver Complaints. 


Certain in its effects, gratifying in results, agreeable to the taste. 


Paxine is made from the most potent drugs known to the science of medicine tn 
curing the above complaints, combined upon scientific principles, producing a thor- 


Indorsed and recommended by eminent physicians. 


SEY, M.D., 


Ave., New York, writes: 


“GENTLEMEN—I have carefully examined the formula of Paxine, and 
think it admirably adapted for the relief of the troubles for which it is 
recommended. The drugs are so skillfully combined as not only to extract all 
their remedial qualities, but also to produce a very elegant pharmaceutical 


EGBERT GUERNSEY, M.D.” 


Sold WB ph my or delivered by express, CHARGES PAID BY US, to any point in the United States, 
upon 
THE DENNIS MANUFACTURING CU. (Limited), Proprietors, 


20 Vesey Street, New York. 


ALFRED 


Felt Shoes 


AND 


Slippers. 


PERFECT EASE 


COMFORT 


PREVENTS RHEUMATISN 
AND COLD FEET. 


TOES. 
Celcbraled \ 
Pelt Shippers 


Send for Illustrated Price-List. 
Mention Christian Union. 


SHE HAD A GOOD HUSBAND. 
oan vel : How ughtful was of dear 
same commercial value, but this is more than bm NOISELESS, ee to being me . of the Alfred 
balanced by the fine temper of the steel he Dolge Felt Slippers - ao hey are so warm 
close adj ent to temperature, the interchan ARM URA BLE. rtable that 
bility of the parts of the movement, and the case vith Ww » D os be thei. 
hi as NOTE.—This is a valuable suggestion to other good husbands. 


The question of relative merit in Swiss and American 
movements may 8 an open one—pe y,I 
refer the American movement ; but our cases are, 
yond doubt, more elegant and artistic than those 
made in Europe. Therefore I have no hesitation in 
advising Americans to buy American watches—for 
their strength, their accuracy, and their beauty. We 
Americans, —-¢ now furnish England and her 
colonies with most of their watches; and that seems, 
to be a potent argument in favor of American 
manufacture.”’ 

Mr. Crossman is a high 
bis opinions 69 quoted ve special value at this 

With taining f 


day season. 
on from him a reporter called 
w with 
been the effect of the political cam 
upon the sale of American watches ?”’ asked 


porter. 

* Very encouraging,”’ replied Mr. Crossman. ** The 
American watch has come more than ever to the front. 
We really notice a difference since the Jate cam . 
You see, the political speakers cited ours as one of the 
* protected industries ’ that are ‘ sweeping the world.’ 

hers have unquestionably done ustry much 
good h their speeches.” 

* What t of American watches ?"’ 

“They are ex ally Let 
show yous few samples.”’ Here Mr. Crosenian laid 

ore the reporter many styles 

watches for gentlemen. The cost of ran 
between $50 and $60, much to the reporter’s surprise. 
Other very fine watches c from to hen 
there was an endless variety of ladies’ watches at very 
low cost. On the whole, it seemed clear enough that 
a visit to Mesars. Crossman & Co. would advan- 
tageous to inte s, whether in the line 
of watches, diamonds, or jewelry.—. ¥. Times. 


CHAS.S. CROSSMAN & CO. 


JEWELERS, 
23 Maiden; Lane, 
NEW YORK {CITY 


HINDERCORNS. 


The only sure Cure for Corns. Stops all 
comfort to the feet. lic. at Druggista. Miscox &Co., N.Y, 


PARKER'S GINGE 


om ita combination of va! 


licines, is superior 


DANIEL GREEN & CO., 122 East 13th Street, New York. 


2 
New Subscriptions, 
$5.00. 


5 
New Subscriptions, 
$10.00. 


Gi n the cure of 
isorders, and is invaluable for all 
Use you 


1 New Subscription, | 
1 Renewal, 
$5.00. 


THE OHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY, 
30 Lafayette Place, 
LAWSON VALENTINE, Paesrpewr. 
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me why I consider the American watches superior to | r~ yi UA) £ A =< 
all others, I answer that, aside from that kind of senti- | L- 
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